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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15 , 1710 - 11 . 
InuUus ut tu riseris Cotyttia ^ 


Shall you Cotytto’s feasts deride, 

Yet safely triumph in jour pride ? 

[In answer to the Letter to the Exaininei.] 

SIR, London, Feb, 15, 1710-11. 

Although I have wanted leisure to acknowledge 
the honour of a lettei you weie pleased to wiite 
to me about six months ago , yet I have been 
very careful in obeying some of your commands, 


^ A letter to the Examiner, which occurs in the beginning of 
the work, before Swift had taken the management of it. It was 
written by Henry St John, afterwards Lord Bohngbioke, and 
pointed out the objects tp which the Examiner's attention should 
fee directed. 
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and am going on as fast as I can witli the lest. 
I wish you had thought fit to have conveyed 
them to me by a moie private hand than that of 
the printing-house . foi, although I was pleased 
with a pattern of style and spirit which I pro- 
posed to imitate, yet I was sorry the world 
should be a witness how far I fell shoit in both. 

I am afiaid you did not consider what an abun- 
dance of woik you have cut out for me, neither 
am I at all coinfoited by the piomise you aie so 
kind to make, that when I have peifoimed my 

task, “ D n shall blush in his giave among 

the dead, Walpole among the living, and even 
Volpone shall feel some lemoise ” How the gen- 
tleman in his grave may have kept his counte- 
nance, I cannot inform you, liaving no acquain- 
tance at all with the sexton , but for the other 
two, I take leave to assure you, there have not 
yet appealed the least signs of blushing or re- 
morse in either, although some very good oppor- 
tunities have offered, if they had thought fit to 
accept them , so that, with your pei mission, I 
would rathei engage to continue this woik until 
they be in theii graves too , which I am suie will 
happen much soonei than the other. 

You desire I would collect some of those in- 
dignities offered last yeai to hei majesty. I am 
ready to oblige you , and have got a pietty tol- 
eiable collection by me, which I am in doubt 
whether to publish by itself in a laige volume in 
folio, 01 scatter them here and theie occasionally 
in my papers ; although indeed I am sometimejs 
thinking to stifle them altogether ; because such 
a history v^ill be ^apt to give foreigneis a mon- 
stious opinion of our counti'y. But since it is your 
absolute opinion, that the world should be in- 
foimed, I will, with the first occasion, pick out 
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a few choice instances, and let them take their 
chance in the ensuing papers. I have likewise in 
my cabinet ceitam quiies of papei, filled with 
facts of coriuption, mismanagement, cowaidice, 
treachery, aval ice, ambition, and tiie like ; with 
an alphabetical table, to save trouble And per- 
haps you will not wonder at the care I take to 
be so well piovided, when you consider the vast 
expense I am at I feed weekly two or thiee 
wit-starved writers, who have no visible suppoit; 
beside several otheis, who live upon my offals In 
shoit, I am like a nuise who suckles twins atone 
time , and has besides one or two whelps con- 
stantly to diaw her breasts. 

I must needs confess, \^and it is with grief 1 
speak It,) that I have been the innocent cause of 
a great ciiculation of dulness , at the same time, 
I have often wondered how it has come to pass, 
that these industrious people, after poiing so con- 
stantly upon the Examiner, a paper writ with 
plain sense, and in a tolerable style, have made so 
little improvement. I am suie it would have 
fallen out quite otherwise with me , foi, by what 
I have seen of their peiformances, (and I am cre- 
dibly informed they are all of a piece,) if I had 
j^eiused them until now, I should have been fit 
for little, but to make an advocate in the same 
cause 

You, sir, perhaps will wonder, as most otheis 
do, what end these angry folks propose in wiit- 
ing perpetually against the Examinei : it is not 
to beget a better opinion of the late ministry, oi 
with any hope to convince the wmrld, that I am 
in the wrong in any one fact I relate , they know 
all that to be lost labom, and yet their design is 
important enough ; they would fain piovoke me, 
by all sorts of methods within the length of their 
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capacity, to answer tlieir papers; which would 
rendei mine wholly useless to the public ; for, if 
it once came to lejoinder and reply, we should 
be all upon a level , and then their work would 
be done 

Theie is one gentleman * indeed, who has writ- 
ten three small pamphlets upon the management 
of the wai, and the ticaty of peace. These I had 
intended to have bestowed a paper in examining, 
and could easily have made it appear, that what- 
evei he says of tiuth, i elates not at all to the 
evils we complain of, or contiols one syllable of 
what I have ever advanced Nobody, that I 
know of, did evei dispute the Duke of Mailbo- 
rough’s courage, conduct, oi success ; they have 
been always unquestionable, and will continue 
to be so, in spite of the malice of his enemies, 
or, which is yet more, the weakness of his advo- 
cates. The nation only wishes to see him taken 
out of ill hands, and put into better. But what 
is all this to the conduct of the late ministiy, the 
shameful mismanagements in Spain, or the wrong 
steps in the tieaty of peace , the secret of which 
will not bear the light, and is consequently by 
this authoi veiy pooily defended? These, and 
many other things, I would have shown; but, 
upon second thoughts, determined to have it done 
in a discouise by itself, lather than take up loom 
here, and bieak into the design of this papei, 
whence I have lesolved to banish contioversy as 
much as possible But the postscript to his third 
pamphlet was enough to disgust me fiom having 


* Dr Hare, afterward b.shop of Chicbesier, chaplain to the 
Duke of Marlborough, published four several tracts on the ma- 
nagement of the war, tinder the title of “ Letters to a Tory.” 
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any dealings at all with such a water; unless 
that part was left to some footman he has picked 
up among the boys who folloAV the camp, whose 
chaiactei it would suit much bettei than that of 
the supposed author , at least, the foul language, 
the idle, impotent menaces, and the gioss pci- 
veitmg of an innocent expression in the fouith 
Examiner, joined to that respect I shall ever have 
for the function of a divine, would incline me to 
believe so But, when he tuins off his footman, 
and disclaims that postsciipt, I will teai it out, 
and see howfai the lest deseives to be considei- 
ed 

But, sii, I labour undei a much greatei difficul- 
ty, upon which I should be glad to hear youi ad- 
vice. I am worried on one side bj'^ the Vfhigs, 
for being too scveie, and by the Tones on the 
other, foi being too gentle. I have foimeily 
hinted a complaint of this , but, having lately 
leceived twopecuUai letteis, among manj others, 
I thought nothing could better repiesent my con- 
dition, 01 the opinion which the waim men of 
both sides have of my conduct, than to send you 
a transcript of each The former is exactly in 
these words . 


“ To the Examiner. 

“ Ml Examiner, 

“ By youi continual leflecting upon the con- 
duct of the late miiiistiy, and by your encomi- 
ums on the piesent, itis as clcaias the sun atnoon 
day, that you are ajesuit, or nonjuioi, employed 
by the fiiendsof thepietendei, to endeavoui to in- 
troduce popery, andslaveiy, and aibitiaiy powei, 
and to mfiinge the sacied act for tolciation of 
dissenters. Now, sii, since the most ingenious 
authois, who unite weekly’’ against you, aie not 
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able to teach you better manners, I would have 
you to know, that those great and excellent men, 
as low as you think them at present, do not want 
friends that will take the fiist proper occasion ta 
cut youi throat, as all such enemies to model a- 
tion ought to be served It is well you have 
cleared anothei person from being author of your 
cursed libels ; although, d — n me, peihaps after 
all, that may be a bamboozle too However, I 
hope we shall soon feriet you out Therefore I 
advise you as a friend to let fall youi pen, and re- 
tiie betimes ; for our patience is now at an end. 
It is enough to lose our powei and employments, 
without setting the whole nation against us Con- 
sider, three years is the life of a paity , d — n me, 
every dog has his day, and it will be our turn 
next; therefore take warning, and leain to sleep 
in a whole skin; or, whenever we are uppermost, 
by G— d you shall find no meicy.” 

The other letter was in the following terms : 

“ To the Examiner 

“ Sir, 

“ I am a country member, and constantly send 
a dozen of your papeis down to my electors I 
have read them all, but, I confess, not with the 
satisfaction I expected. It is plain you know a 
great deal more than you wnte ; why will you 
not let us have it all out? We are told, that the 
queen has been a long time treated with inso- 
lence, by those she has most obliged Pray, sir, 
let us have a few good stories upon that head. 
We have been cheated of several millions ; why 
will you not set a mark on the knaves who aie 
guilty, and show us what ways they took to rob 
the public at such a rate ? inform us how we 
came to be disappointed of peace about twoyeais 
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ago. In short, turn the whole mystery of iniqui- 
ty inside out, that every body may have a view 
of It. But above all explain to us, what was the 
bottom of that same impeachment; lam suie I 
nevei liked it , for at that veiy time a dissenting 
preacher in our neighbouihood came often to see 
our parson ; it could be for no good, for he would 
walk about the barns and the stables, and desi- 
led to look into the chuich, as who should say. 
These will shoitly be mine : and we all believed 
he was then contriving some alteiations, against 
he got into possession. And I shall nevei foiget, 
that a Whig justice offered me then very high 
for my bishop’s lease. I must be so bold to tell 
you, sir, that you are too favouiable; I am sure 
theie was no living in quiet for us, while they 
were in the saddle. I was turaed out of the com- 
mission, and called a jacobite, although it cost 
me a thousand pounds m joining with the prince 
of Oiange at the Revolution The discoveries I 
would have you m^ke, are of some facts, for 
which they ought to be hanged ; not that I value 
their heads, but I would see them exposed, which 
may be done upon the owner’s shouldeis as well 
as upon a pole,” &c. 

These, sir, are the sentiments of a whole party 
on one side, and of considerable numbers on the 
other however, taking the medium between these 
extremes, I think to go on as I have hitherto 
done, although I am sensible my paper would be 
moie popular, if I did not lean too much on the 
favourable side. For nothing delights the people 
more, than to see their oppiessois humbled, and 
all then actions painted with proper colouis, set 
out in open view, exactos tyramios densum humeri'^ 
bibit aure vidgus. 
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But as for the Whigs, I am m some doubt, 
whether this mighty concern they show foi the 
honour of the late mimstiy, may not be aifected; 
at least whethei then masters will thank them 
for their zeal in such a cause. It is, I think, a 
known stoiy of a gentleman, who fought another 
for calling hjm a son of a irhoie, that the lady 
desiied hei son to make no moie quanels upon 
that subject, because it was tiue. For piay, sii,' 
does it not look like a jest, that such a peimci- 
ous crew, aftei diaming our wealth, and disco vei- 
ing the most destructive designs against our 
chuich and state, instead of thanking foitune 
that they are got off s^fe in then peisons and 
plundei, should hue these bullies of the pen, to 
defend their leputations? I leniember, I thought 
it the hardest case in the woild, when a pooi ac- 
quaintance of mine, having fallen in among shar- 
peis, where he lost all his money, and then com- 
plaining he was cheated, got a good beating into 
the baigain, for offeiing to affiont gentlemen. I 
believe the only leason, ivhy these puiloineis of 
the public cause such a cliittei to be made about 
theii reputations, is, to prevent inquisitions that 
might tend toward making them lefund ; like 
those women they call shoplifteis, who, when 
they are cliallenged for then thefts, appear to be 
mighty angiy and affronted, foi fear of being 
searched, 

I will dismiss you, sii, when I have taken no- 
tice of one particular Pei haps you may have 
ofaseived in the tolciated factious papers of the 
week, that the Earl of Rochestei is frequently 
reflected on, foi having been ecclesiastical com- 
missioner, and lord-tieasuiei, m the leign of the 
late King James. The fact is tiue, and it will 
not be denied, to his immoital honour, that, be- 
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cause lie could not comply ivith the measuies 
then taking, he lesigned both those employments , 
of which the lattei was immediately supplied by 
a commission, composed of two popish lords, and 
the piesent Eail of Godolph^n * 


No. XXIX 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22 , 1710 - 11 . 

Laus summa in fortvnee boms^ non extulisse se in potestate^ non 
fume tnsolentem in pecuniar non sepicetuhsse aim proptet abim^ 
dantiam fortunce. 

In the goods of fortune it is the highest commendation to say, 
that he was not elated in powei, insolent in iiches, or con- 
temptuous amid the overdo \ving of ioitune. 

I AM conscious to myself, that I write this 
paper with no othei intention but of doing good 
I never receiv^ed mjuiy fiom the late ministiy, 
nor advantage from the present, farther than in 
common with every good subject. Theic weie 
among the former, one or two, who must be al- 
lowed to have possessed veiy valuable qualities, 
but, proceeding by a system of politics which 
our constitution could not suffer, and discovei- 


* This malicious insinuation being incontrovertible in point ot 
its general truth, gave great uneasiness to the whiggisli papcii. 
The Medley could only reply, that|,tbe Examiner might have said 
with as much truth, that Lord Rocliestei's place in the coithuisbuiu 
was supplied by Loid Godolphip, and two pi otesiant knights, Sii 
Stephen Fox, and Sa John Ernie, 

s 
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ing a contempt of all religion, especially of that 
which has been so happily established among us 
ever since the Refoimation, they seem to have 
been justly suspected of no very good inclinations 
to either 

It is possible, that a man may speculatively 
prefer the constitution of another countiy, oi a 
Utopia of his own, befoie that of the nation wheie 
he IS bom and lives; yet, fiom consideimg the 
dangeis of innovation, the corruptions of inaii- 
Icind, and the frequent impossibility of reducing 
ideas to piactice, he may join heartily in pie- 
serving the piesent oidei of things, and be a tiue 
friend to the government aheady settled. So in 
leligion, a man may peihaps have little or none 
of It at heait ; yet if he conceals his opinions, if 
he endeavours to make no proselytes, advances 
no impious tenets in writing or discouise ; if, ac- 
cording to the common atheistical notion, he be- 
lieves religion to be only a contiivance of poli- 
ticians for keeping the vulgar in awe, and that 
the present model is bettei adjusted than any 
other to so useful an end ; although the condi- 
tion of such a man, as to his own future state, 
be very deplorable ; yet Pi evidence, which often 
works good out of evil, can make even such a 
man an instrument for contributing toward the 
preservation of the chuich. 

On the other side ; I take a state to be truly 
in danger, both as to its religion and govern- 
ment, when a set of ambitious politicians, bied 
up in hatred to the constitution, and a contempt 
for all religion, aie forced upon exerting these 
qualities, in order to keep or inciease their pow- 
er by widening their bottom, and taking in 
(like Mahomet some piinciples from eveiy party, 
that IS in any way discontented at the piesent 
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faith and settlement , which was manifestly our 
case. - Upon this occasion, I remember to have 
asked some considerable Whigs, whethei it did 
not bring a disieputation upon their body, to 
have the whole heid of piesbyteuans, indepen- 
dents, atheists, anabaptists, deists, quakeis, and 
socimans, openly and univei sally listed under 
their banneis ? They answered, that all this was 
absolutely necessary, in older to make a balance 
against the Tories , and all little enough for in- 
deed, it was as much as they could possibly do, 
although assisted with the absolute power of dis- 
posing of every employment ; while the bulk of 
the English gentry kept firm to their old princi- 
ples in church and state. 

But, notwithstanding what I have hitheito 
said, I am informed, several among the Whigs 
continue still so refiactoiy, that they will hai d- 
ly allow the heads of their party to have enter- 
tained any designs of mining the constitution ; 
01 that they would have endeavoured it if they 
had continued in power. I beg their paidon, if 
I have discoveied a seciet ; but who could ima- 
gine they ever intended it should be one, after 
those ov^eit acts with which they thought fit to 
conclude their faice ^ But peihaps they now find 
It convenient to deny vigorously , that the ques- 
tion may remain, why was the old ministry chan- 
ged, which they urge on without ceasing, as if 
no occasion m the least had been given ; li^ut that 
all were owing to the insinuations of ciafty men, 
practising upon the weakness of an easy pi nice: 
I shall theiefore ofier, among a hundred, one 
reason for this change, which I think would jus- 
tify any monaich, who ever leigned, for the like 
proceeding 

It is notoiious enough, how highly prince:? 
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have been blamed in the histories of all countries, 
particLilaily of oui own, upon the account of their 
minions; who have been ever justly odious to the 
people foi their insolence and avaiice, and en- 
giossing the favours of their masteis. Whoever 
has been the least conveisantin the English story, 
cannot but have heard of Gaveston, the Spensers, 
and the Eail of Oxfoid, who, by the excess and 
abuse of then power, cost the piinces they seived, 
01 rathei goveined, then ci owns and lives How- 
ever, m the case of minions, it must at least be 
acknowledged, that the piiucc is pleased and 
happy, although his subjects be aggiieved , and 
he has the plea of friendship to excuse him, which 
is a disposition of geneious minds. Besides, a 
wise niinion, although he be haughty to others, 
is humble and insinuating to his master, and cul- 
tivates his favour by obedience and lespect. But 
our misfoiUine has been a great deal worse, we 
have suffeied foi some yeais under the oppies- 
sion, the avaiice, and insolence of those, for 
whom the queen had neither esteem nor fiiend- 
ship , who lather seemed to snatch their own 
dues, than leceive the favoui of then sovereign ; 
and weie so fai from returning respect, that they 
forgot common good manners They imposed 
on their prince, by uiging the necessity of affairs 
of their own ci eating they first raised difficul- 
ties, and then offeied them as arguments to keep 
themselves in power. They united themselves, 
against nature and piinciple, to a party they had 
always abhoiied, and which was now content to 
come m upon any teim*>, leaving them and their 
creatures in full possession of the court : then 
they uiged the formidable stiength of that party, 
and the dangers which must follow by disobliging 
at. So that it seems almost a miraple how a pun- 
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cess, thus besieged on all sides, could alone have 
coinage and prudence enough to extiicate herself. 

And indeed theie is a point of histoiy i elating 
to this mattei, which well deserves to be consi- 
deied. When hei majesty came to the crown, 
she took into favoui and employment seveialpei- 
sons, who iveie esteemed the best fi lends of the 
old constitution; among whom none weie leck- 
oned faithei gone in the high chuich principles 
(as they are usually called) than two or thiee who 
had at that time most ciedit, and evci since, un- 
til within these few months, possessed all power 
at couit ^ So that the fiist umbiage given to the 
Whigs, and the pietences for clamouring against 
France and the pietendei, were deiived fiom 
them And I believe nothing appeal ed then more 
unlikely, than that such different opinions should 
ever incorporate, that party having, upon former 
occasions, tieated those veiy persons with enmity 
enough. But some lords then about court, and 
in the queen’s good graces, not able to endure 
those growing impositions upon the prince and 
people, presumed to luteipose; and weie con- 


' Queen Anne, accoidingto the Duchess of Mai Iborough's ac- 
count, had a strong bias to high thuich principles, and an un- 
conquerable prejudice against the Wings, whom she consideied as 
alike enemies to the naonaichy and tliehieiarchy. Hence, on her 
accession to the throne, she filled her piivy council with Bucking- 
ham, Jersey, Nottingham, Seymour, Wiight, and Rochester, all 
distinguished Tones, Marlborough and Godolpbiii owed their fa- 
^ur, in the beginning ot the leign, to professing the same principles* 
But the influence of the Duchess, then omnipotent in the Queen’s 
favGui, was uniiormly exerted in favour of the Wings ; and as she 
goi^erned both the Queen, her husband, and Godolphin, she was 
enabled, first to balance the interest ol the Tones at court, and at 
length totally to destroy it. And although the aggrandizement of 
hei husband and his family wasceitainly the Duchesses fiist object, 
her second was to effect it by allying them to the Whig inteiest. 
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sequently soon removed and disgiaced. How- 
ever, when a most exorbitant grant was proposed, 
antecedent to any visible merit, it miscamed in 
parliament, foi want of being seconded by those 
who had most credit in the House ; and who, ha- 
ving always opposed the like excesses in afoimer 
reign, thought it theii duty to do so still, to show 
to the woild that the dislike was not against pei- 
sons, but things But this was to cross the oli- 
garchy in the tendeiest point ; a point which out- 
weighed all considerations of duty and gratitude 
to theii piince, oi legard to the constitution , and 
theiefore, after having in several piivate meetings 
concerted measuies with then old enemies, and 
granted as well as received conditions, they be- 
gan to change their style and their countenance, 
and to put it as a maxim in the mouths of their 
emissaries, that England mustbe saved by Whigs. 
This unnatural league was afterward cultivated 
by another incident, I mean the act of security, 
and the consequences of it, which every body 
knows, when (to use the words of my coiiespon- 
dentf) the sovereign authoiity was pai celled out 
among the faction, and made the purchase of 
indemnity for an oifending minister. Thus the 
union of the two kingdoms, improved that between 
the ministry and the junto , which was afterward 


• In 1702, the queen created Lord Marlborough 3 duke, and 
4>ent a message to the commons, expressing a wish that they would 
enable her to settle a pension of 5000h a year upon him out of 
the post office revenue. But as this was before the Duke had" 
commenced his brilliant career of victory, the commons only saw 
in the proposal, a desire to gratify the husband of a female favou* 
rite„ and declined compliance. As the Tories on this occasion 
voted against the court, it may be supposed still farther to hav^ 
alienated the Duke of Marlborough from that party# 
t Letter to the Examiner# 
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cemented by their mutual danger m that stoim 
they so nanowly escaped about thiee yeais ago, 
but howevei was not quite peifected till piince 
George’s death ; and then they went lovingly on 
togethei, both satisfied with men several shaies, 
and at full liberty to gratify their piedominant 
inclinations , the fii St, then avaiice and ambition; 
the other, their models of innovation in chuich 
and state. 

Therefore, whoever thinks fit to revive that 
baffled question, why was the late ministiy chan- 
ged^ may receive the following answei , that it 
was become necessaiy by the insolence and ava- 
rice of some about the queen, f who, in ordei to 
perpetuate their tyranny, had made a monsti-ous 
alliance with those who profess piinciples destruc- 
tive to our religion and government If this will 
not suffice, let him make an abstiact of all the 
abuses I have mentioned in my formei papeis, 
and view them togethei ; after which, if he still 
remain unsatisfied, let him suspend his opinion a 
few weeks longer Although, after all, I think 
the question as trifling as that of the papists, 
when they ask us, where was our religion before 
Luther ^ And indeed the ministiy was changed 
for the sameieasons thatieligion was refoimed; 
because a thousand corruptions had ciept into the 
discipline and doctiine of the state, by the piide, 
the aval ice, the fraud, and the ambition of those, 
who administered to us in seculai affairs. 

I heard myself censured the other day in a cof- 
feehouse, for seeming to glance 111 the letter to 


Pnnee George of Denmark, husband to the Queen, favoured 
the Tones at all times, nor could they be said quite to have lost 
their interest at court till his death, 
t The Marlborough family. 

^VOL. IV. B 
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Ciassus against a great man, who is still m em- 
ployment, and likely to continue so. What if I had 
leally intended that such an application should be 
given it^ I cannot peiceive how I could be justly 
blamed foi so gentle a leproof. If I saw a hand- 
some young fellow going to a ball at com t, with a 
great smut upon his face, could he take it ill in me 
to point out the place, and desire him, with abun- 
dance of good woids, to pull out his handkerchief 
and wipe it oif, or biing him to a glass, wheie 
he might plainly see it with his own eyes ? Does 
any man think I shall suffei my pen to inveigh 
against vices, only because they aie chaiged 
upon pel sons who are no longer in powei ^ Eveiy 
body knows, that ceitam vices are moie oi less 
pernicious, accoiding to the stations of those 
who possess them. Foi example, lewdness and 
intempeiance are not of so bad consequences 
in a town-mke, as m a divine, cowardice m a 
lawyer, is moie suppoi table than in an officer of 
the aimy. If I should find fault with an admiial 
because he wanted politeness, oi an aldeiman for 
not undei standing Giee^, that indeed would be 
to go out of the way for occasion of quarrelling. 
But excessive avarice in a general is, I think, the 
gieatest defect he can be liable to, next to the 
want of courage and conduct; and may be attend- 
ed with the most 1 umous consequences, as it was 
in Crassus, Avho to that vice alone owed the de- 
struction of himself and his aimy. It is the same 
thing in praising men’s excellencies , which are 
more or less valuable, as the peison you commend 
has occasion to employ them A man may per- 
haps mean honestly , yet, if be be not able to 
spell, he shall nevei have my vote to be a secre- 
tary Another may have wit and learning, in a 
post, where honesty with plain common sense arc 

13 
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of much more use. You may piaise a soldier for 
his skill at chess, because it is said to be a mili- 
taiy game, and the emblem of drawing up an ar- 
my ; but this to a treasuier would be no moie a 
compliment, than if you called him a gamester 
or a jockey.* 

P S. I have leceived a lettei relating to Mr 
Greenshields , the peison that sent it may know, 
that I will say something to it in the next paper. 


No. XXX. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1710-11. 

emm domus tarn stabihs, qua tarn, firma civitas est, qua 
non oditsatquedissidus funditils possit evci ti ^ 

What family so established, what society so firmly united, that 
It cannot be broken and dissolved by intestine quarrels and 
divisions ? 

If we examine what societies of men aie in 
closest union among themselves, u o shall find, 
them either to be those who aie engaged in some 
evil design, oi who labour undei one common 
misfoitune Thus the tioops of banditti in seve- 
lal countries abioad, the knots of highwaymen 
in our own nation, the several tubes of sharpers, 
thieves, and pickpockets, with many otheis, are 
so fiimly knit together, that nothing is moie 
cult than to bieak or dissolve their seveial gangs; 


* Alluding to the favourite foibles of Godolphm. 
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SO likewise those who are fellow sulFereis under 
any nmfoi tune, whether it be in reality or opi- 
nion, are usually conti acted into a very strict uni- 
on ; as we may observe in the papists throughout 
•the kingdom, u^der those real difficulties which 
are justly put on them , and in the several schisms 
of piesbyterians, and other sects, under that grie- 
vous persecution of the modem kind, called ivant 
of powei. And the reason why sucli confedeia- 
cies are kept so sacred and inviolable, is veiy 
plain , because, in each of those cases I have men- 
tioned, the vhole body is moved by one spiiit in 
pursuit of one geneial end, and the interest of 
individuals is not ciossed by each other, oi by 
the whole 

Now both these motives are joined to unite 
the high-flying Whigs at piesent . they have been 
always engaged in an evil design, and of late they 
are faster rivetted by that teiiible calamity, the 
loss of powei. So that whatever designs a mis- 
chievous ciew of dark confederates may possibly 
entertain, who will stop at no means to compass 
them, may be justly appiehended from these. 

On the other side, those who wash well to the 
public, and would gladly conti ibute to its ser- 
vice, aie apt todiffei in their opinions about the 
methods of pioinotmg it : and when then party 
flouiishes, aie sometimes envious at those in pow- 
er; ready to ovei value then own meiit, and be 
impatient until it be lewaided by the measure 
they have prescribed foi themselves. Theie is a 
farther topic of contention, which a luling party 
is apt to fall into, in relation to letrospeciions, 
and inquiry into pastmiscaiiiages , wheiein some 
are thought too waim and zealous, otheis too cool 
and lemiss ; while in the mean time these divisions 
aie industriously fomented by the discaidedfac- 
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tion ; which, although it be an old practice, has 
been much improved in the schools of the Jesuits ; 
who, when they despaired of perverting this na- 
tion to popery, by arguments oi plots against the 
state, sent their emissaries to subdivide us into 
schisms.^' And this expedient is now, with great 
propriety, taken up by our men of incensed mo- 
del ation ; because they suppose themselves able 
to attack the stiongest of our subdivisions, and 
to subdue us one after another Nothing better 
resembles this proceeding, than that famous com- 
bat between the Horatii and Curiatii , whei e, two 
of the former being killed, the thud, who le- 
mamed entire and untouched, was able to kill 
his three wounded adversaries, after he had di- 
vided them by a stratagem. I well know with 
how tender a hand all this should be touched ; 
yet at the same time I think it my duty to warn 
the friends, as well as expose the enemies of the 
public weal; and to begin preaching up union, 
upon the fiist suspicion that any steps are made 
to disturb it. 

But the two chief subjects of discontent, which, 
upon most great changes in the management of 
public affaiis, are apt to breed differences among 
those who are in possession, aie what I have just 
now mentioned ; a desire of punishing the coi rup- 
tion of former managers, and rewaiding ment 
among those who have been any way instrumen- 
tal or consenting to the change. The first of these 
is a point so nice, that I shall purposely wave it ; 
but the latter I take to fall piopeily within my 


He alludes to the faction of violent Tories called the October 
club, who associated theniselves to enforce more violent ineaeuies 
against the late ministers. 
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district By merit, I here understand that value 
which every man puts upon his own deseivings 
fiom the public And I believe, theie could not 
be a moie difficult employment found out, than 
that of paymaster geneial to this soit of merit; 
or a more noisy, ciow'ded place, than a couit of 
judicatuie elected to settle and adjust every man’s 
claim upon that article. I imagine, if this had 
fallen into the fancy of the ancient poets, they 
would have diessed It up after then mannei into 
an agieeable fiction, and given us a genealogy 
and desciipt’on of meiit, peihaps not very difte- 
rent from that which follows. 

A poetical genealogy and description o/'Meeit. 

“ That true Merit was the son of Virtue and 
Honour; but that theie w^as likewise a spuiious 
child, who usurped the name, and whose pa- 
rents weie Vanity and Impudence That at a 
distance theie was a gieat lesemblance between 
them, and they were often mistaken foi each 
other. That the bastaid issue had a loud shrill 
voice, which was perpetually employed in cra- 
vings and complaints; while the other never 
spoke louder than a whisper, and was often so 
bashful that he could not speak at all. That in 
all gieat assemblies the false Merit wmuld step 
before the true, and stand just in his way , was 
constantly at court, oi great men's levees, or 
whispering in some minister's ear. That the 
moie you fed him, the moie hungiy and impor- 
tunate he grew. That he often passed foi the 
true son of Viitue and Honoui, and the genu- 
ine, for an impostor That he w^as bom distoit- 
ed and a dwarf, but by foice of ait appeared 
of handsome shape, and taller than the usual 
siz^; and that none but those whoweie wise 
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and good, as well as vigilant, could discover 
Ins littleness oi defoimity That the true Me- 
rit had been often foiced to the indignity of 
applying to the false, foi his ciedit with those 
m power, and to keep himself from starving 
That false Merit filled the antichambeis with a 
ciew of his dependants and creatures, such as 
piojectois, schematists, occasional conveits to 
a paity, prostitute fiattcieis, starveling writers, 
hulfoons, shallow politicians, empty oratois, 
and the like , who all owned him for their pa- 
tion, and he grew discontented if they were not 
immediately fed ” 

This metaphorical description of false Merit is, 
I doubt, calculated for most countries in Chris- 
tendom ; as to our own, I believe it may be said, 
with a sufficient leseive of chanty, that we are 
fully able to reward evci-y man among us accoid- 
ing to his real deservings * and I think I may 
add, without suspicion of flatteiy, that nevei any 
prince had a ministry with a bettei judgment to 
distinguish between false and leal merit, than 
that which is najv at the helm ; or whose inclina- 
tion, as well as mteiest, was greater to encourage 
the latter And it ought to be obseived, that 
those great and excellent persons we see at the 
head of aflfaii s, are of the queen’s own personal, 
voluntaiy choice , not foiced upon her by any in- 
solent, ovei grown favourite, or by the pietended 
necessity of complying with an uniuly faction. 

Yet these are the persons whom those scandals 
to the pi ess, in their daily pamphlets and papers, 
openly i evile at so ignominious a late, as I believe 
was never tolerated before under any government. 
For surely no lawful power derived fiom a pimcc 
should be so far affionted, as to leave those who 
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are in authority exposed to every scunilous libel- 
ler. because in this point I make a mighty ditfe- 
lence between those who aie in, and those who 
are out of powei , not upon any regaid to their 
persons, but the stations they are placed in by the 
sovereign And if my distinction be light, I 
think I might appeal to any man, whether, if a 
stranger were to read the invectives which are 
daily published against the present ministiy, and 
the outiageous fury of the authors against me for 
censuring the last, he would not conclude the 
Whigs to be at this time in full possession of 
power and favour, and the Tories entirely at their 
meicy. But all this now ceases to be a wonder, 
since the queen herself is no longer spaied , wit- 
ness the libel published some days ago, under the 
title of “ A Lettei to Sii Jacob Banks,” * where 
the reflections upon her sacred majesty are much 
more plain and direct, than ever the Examiner 
thought fit to publish against the most obnoxious 
pel sons in aministiy, discarded for endeavouiing 


^ Sir Jacob Banks, member for Minehead, and a zealous Tory, 
bad presented in 1709*10 an address from that ancient borough, 
professing, in the broadest terms, that kings were accountable to 
God alone, and that subjects must obey notwithstanding any oppres- 
sion or tyranny whatever. Mr Benson, a young gentleman of parts, 
who had resided for some time in Sweden, was hence led to ad- 
dress to this knight of the high church, a pamphlet entitled A 

Jictter to Sir J B , by birth a Swede, but naturalized, 

and a member in the present parliament, concerning the late Mine- 
head doctrine, which was established by a certain free pailiament 
in Sweden, to the utter enslaving of that kingdom.'' 

The letter-writer, under pretence of giving an account of the 
revolution which introduced absolute monarchy into Sweden, art- 
fully selects such circumstances as came neaiest a parallel between 
tbe events which preceded that alteration of government, and thos^ 
attending Queen Anne’s change of mimstry. 
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the luin of theii prince and country * Ctesar in- 
deed threatened to hang the pnates for piesuming 
to disturb him, while he was their prisoner aboard 
their ship but it was Caesar who did so, and he 
did It to a crew of public robbers; and it became 
the greatness of his spirit, for he lived to execute 
what he had threatened. Had they been in his 
power and sent such a message, it could be impu- 
ted to nothing but the extremes of impudence, 
folly, or madness 

I had a letter last week relating to Mr Gieen- 
shields, an episcopal cleigyman of Scotland, and 
the writer seems to be a gentleman of that part 
of Britain I lemembei formerly to have lead a 
punted account of IMi Gieenshield’s case, who 
has been piosecuted and silenced, foi no other 
reason beside reading divine service after the man- 
ner of the chuich of England to his own congre- 
gation, who desiied it , though, as the gentleman 


^ The autwor talks of this pamphlet more respectfully in a let- 
ter to Lord Peterborough, and at the same time explains his own 
modification of the grand Shibboleth of the paities Here is a 
pamphlet come out, called a letter to Sir Jacob Banks, shewing 
that the liberty of Sweden was destr<>yed by the principle of passive 
obedience. 1 know not whether his quotation be fair, but the 
piece IS shrewdly writttn, and, in my opinion, not to be answ'ered 
otherwise than by disclaiming that soit of passive obedience which 
the Tories are charged with* The di«?pute would soon be ended, 
if the dunces who write upon each side would plainly tell us what 
the object of this passive obedience is in oui country, for I dare 
swear nine in ten of the Whigs will allow it to be the legislature, 
and as many of the Tones deny it to the Prince alone; and I 
haidly ever saw a Whig and Tory togetbei, whom I could not im- 
me^iiately reconcile on that article when I made them explain 
themselves/' To Lord Feta borough^ February 1710-11. This 
passage merits peculiar attention, as written precisely at the time 
when Swift w'as endeavouring to put such an explanation on the 
peculiar teneto of the Tones, as he might find himself at liberty to 
hold and to support* See Examine } , No. 33. 

11 
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who wiites to me says, there is no law in Scot- 
land against those meetings ; and he adds, that 
the sentence pionounced against IMr Gieenshields 
will soon be affirmed, if some caie be not taken 
to pi event it 1 am altogether uninformed in the 
particulais of this case, and besides, to treat it 
justly would not come within the compass of my 
paper ; theiefoie I could wish the gentleman 
would undertake it in a discouise by itself, and 
I should be glad he would inform the public in 
one fact, whethei episcopal assemblies aie freely 
allowed in Scotland ^ It is notorious, that abun- 
dance of their clergy fled from thence someyeais 
ago into England and Ii eland, as fiom a pei sedi- 
tion, but It was alleged by theii enemies, that they 
refused to take the oaths to the goveinment, which 
however none of them sciupled when they came 
among us. * It is somewhat extiaordmary to see 
our Whigs and fanatics keep such a stii about 
the sacred act of toleration, while then biethren 
will not allow a connivance in so near a neigh- 
bourhood; especially if what the gentl^an insists 
on in his letter be true, that nine pai ts in ten of 
the nobility and gentry, and two in three of the 
commons, are episcopal , of which, one aigunient 
he offers is, the present choice of their repiesen- 
tatives in both Houses, though opposed to the ut- 
most by the pi cachings, thicatenings, and ana- 
themas of the kiik. Such usage to a raajoiity 


^ The presbytenans, who had smarted severely under the pena .1 
laws against comenticies, made repnsals at the Revolution upon 
the episcopal clergy, whom they consiaeied as authois of their 
sufferings. Many werediiven fiom then cures with not and insult, 
an exaggerated account of which proceedings is given in “ An ac- 
count of the present Peisecution of the Church in Scotland, in se- 
veral letters, London, 1690," 4to. 
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may, as he thinks, be of dangerous consequence ; 
and I entnely agiee with him If these be the 
principles of the high kiik, God pieseive at least 
the southern paits fiom their tyianny • 


No. XXXI 

THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1710 - 11 . 

Qarrit mules 

Ex refahellas. 

Kever fails 

To cheer our converse with his pithy tales. 

I HAD last week sent me, by an unknown hand, 
a passage out of Plato, with some hints how to 
apply it. That authoi puts a fable into the mouth 
of Aristophanes, with an account of the oiiginal 
of love, that mankind was at first cieated with 
four arms and legs, and all othei parts double to 
what they are now , till Jupiter, as a punishment 
foi his sms, cleft him in two with a thunderbolt ; 
since which time we aie always looking out for 
our othei half, and this is the cause of love But 
Jupitei thieatened, that if they did not mend 
then manneis, he would give them t’other slit, 
and leave them to hop about in the shape of fi- 
gures in ba&so relievo. The effect of this last 
threatening, my coi respondent imagines, is now 
come to pass ; and that as the first splitting was 
the oiigmal of love, by inclining us to search for 
our othei half; so the second was the cause of 
hatred, by prompting us to fly fiomoui other side, 
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and dividing the same body into two, gave each 
slice the name of a party. 

I approve the fable and application, with this 
refinement upon it : for parties do not only split 
d nation, but every individual among them, leav- 
ing each but half their strength, and wit, and 
honesty, and good nature , but one eye and ear 
for their sight and hearing, and equally lopping 
the lest of the senses Where paities are pretty 
equal in a state, no man can perceive one bad 
quality in his own, or good one in his adversaries. 
Besides, party being a dry disagreeable subject, 
it renders conveisation insipid or sour, and con- 
fines invention I speak not here of the leadeis 
but the insignificant crowd of followers in a par- 
ty, who have been the insiiuments of mixing it 
in every condition and circumstance of life. As 
the zealots, among the Jews, bound the law about 
their forehead, and wrists, and hems of their gar- 
ments, so the women, among us, have got the 
distinguishing marks of party in their muffs, their 
fans, and their furbelows. The Whig ladies put 
on their patches in a different manner fiom the 
Tones. * They have made schisms in the play- 
house, and each have their particulai sides at the 
opera ; and when a man changes his party, he 
must infallibly count upon the loss of his mistress. 
I asked a gentleman the other day, how he liked 
such a lady ^ But he would not give me his opi- 
nion, till I had answered him whethei she were 
a Whig or a Toiy. Mr , I since he is known 


* There are some humorous papers in the Spectator on this 
®ctd mode of expressing party zeal, 
t Mr Prior. 
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to visit the present ministry, and lay some time 
under a suspicion of wilting the Exammei, is no 
longer a man of wit ; his very poems have con- 
tracted a stupidity, many yeais after they weie 
printed. 

Having lately ventured upon a metaphoiical 
genealogy of Meiit, I thought it would be pioper 
to add another of Party, or lathei of Faction, (to 
avoid mistake,) not telling the reader whether it 
be my own or a quotation, till I know how it is 
appioved. But whethei I lead, oi di earned it, 
the fable is as follows : 

“ Liberty, the daughter of Oppiession, aftei 
having brought foith several fair children, as 
Riches, Alts, Learning, Tiade, and many others, 
was at last deliveied of her youngest daughter, 
called Faction ; whom Juno, doing the office of 
the midwife, distoi ted in her birth out of envy to 
the mother, whence it derived its peevishness and 
sickly constitution. However, as it is often the 
nature of parents to giow most fond of their 
youngest and disagreeablest children, so it hap- 
pened with Libeity, who doated on this daugh- 
ter to such a degiee, that by her good will she 
would never suffer the girl to be out of her sight. 
As miss Faction giew up, she became so teima- 
gant and fro ward, that theie was no enduiing her 
any longer in Heaven Jupiter gave hei warning 
to be gone ; and her mother, rathei than foisake 
her, took the whole family down to caith. She 
landed first in Greece ; was expelled by degrees 
thiough all the cities by hei daughtei’s ill con- 
duct, fled afterward to Italy, and, being banished 
thence, took shelter among the Goths, with whom 
she passed into most parts of Euiope ; but, being 
diiven out eveiy where, she began to lose esteem, 
and her daughter’s faults weic imputed to her- 
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self ; so that at this time she has hai dly a place 
in the woild to letiie to. One would wonder 
what stiange qualities this daughter must possess, 
sufficient to blast the influence of so divine a mo- 
ther, and the lest of her children. She always 
affected to keep mean and scandalous company ; 
valuing nobody but just as they agieed with her 
in eveiy capiicious opinion she thought fit to 
take up ; and ligorously exacting compliance, 
though she changed hei sentiments ever so often. 
Her gieat employment was, to bleed discoid 
among friends and relations, and make up mon- 
strous alliances between those whose dispositions 
least resembled each other. Whoever offeied to 
contradict her, though m the most insignificant 
tiifle, she would be sure to distinguish by some 
ignominious appellation, and allow them to have 
neither honoui, wit, beauty, learning, honesty, 
or common sense. She intiuded into all com- 
panies at the most unseasonable times ; mixed at 
balls, assemblies, and other parties of pleasuie, 
haunted every coffee-house and booksellei’s shop, 
and by hei perpetual talking filled all places with 
distuibance and confusion ; she buzzed about the 
merchant in the exchange, the divine in his pul- 
pit, and the shopkeepei behind his counter A- 
bove all, she frequented public assemblies, wheie 
she sat in the shape of an obscene, ominous bird, 
ready to piompt her fi lends, as they spoke ” 

If I undei stand this fable of Faction light, it 
ought to be applied to those who set themselves 
up against the tiue inteiest and constitution of 
their countiy , which I ivish the undertakeis for 
the late ministry would please to take notice 
of, 01 tell us by uhat figuie of speech they pie- 
tend to call so gieat and unfoiced a majority, 
with the queen at their head, by the name of the 
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faction ; which is not unlike the phrase of the 
nonjmors, who, dignifying one or two depiived 
bishops, and half a score cleigymen of the same 
stamp, with the title of the chuich of England, 
exclude all the rest as schismatics ; or like the 
presbyteiians, laying the same accusation, with 
equal justice, against the established leligion. 

And here it may be woith inquiring, what are 
the true charactei istics of a faction ; or how it 
is to be distinguished fiom that great body of 
the people who aie fi lends to the constitution^ 
The heads of a faction aie usually a set of up- 
staits, 01 men mined in then foitunes, whom 
some gieat change in a government did at first 
out of their obscurity pioduce upon the stage. 
They associate themselves with those who dislilke 
the old establishment, leligious and civil. They 
are full of new schemes in politics and divinity ; 
they have an mcuiable hatied against the old no- 
bility, and stiengthcn their paity by dependants 
raised from the lowest of the people. They have 
seveial ways of working themselves into power ; 
but they are suie to be called, w'hen a coirupt ad- 
miuistiation wants to be suppoited, against those 
who aie endeavouiing ataiefoimation,- and they 
firmly obseive that celebrated maxim, of preseiv- 
ing power by the same aits by u hich it is attain- 
ed. They act with the spiiit of those who be- 
lieve then time is but shoit, and then first caie 
IS, to heap up immense i idles at the public ex- 
pense ; in which they have two ends beside that 
common one of insatiable avaiice, which aie, to 
make themselves necessaiy, and to keep the com- 
monwealth in dependence Thus they hope to 
coinpass^ then design, which is, msteacl of fitting 
their pimciples to the constitution, to alter and 
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adjust the constitution to their own pernicious 
principles. 

It is easy detei mining by this test, to which 
side the name of faction most properly belongs. 
But however, I will give them any system of law 
or regal government, from William the Conquer- 
or to this present time, to try whether they can 
tally it with then late models ; excepting only 
that of Cromwell, whom perhaps they will leckon 
foi a monarch 

If the present ministiy, and so gieat a majori- 
ty in the parliament and kingdom, be only a fac- 
tion, it must appear by some actions which an- 
swer the idea we usually conceive from that 
word Hav’-e they abused the prerogatives of the 
piince, or invaded the lights and liberties of the 
subject? have they otfeied at any dangerous in- 
novations m church or state ? have they broached 
any doctrines of heresy, rebellion, or tyranny? 
have any of them treated their sovereign with 
insolence, engrossed and sold all her favours, or 
deceived her by base, gross misrepresentations of 
her most faithful servants? These aie the aits 
of a faction, and whoever has practised them, 
they and their followers must take up with the 
name. 

It is usually reckoned a Whig pnnciple to ap- 
peal to the people ; but that is only when they 
have been so wise as to poison their understand- 
ings befoi e-hand Will they now stand to this 
appeal, and be determined by then t-ar popub, to 
which side their title of faction belongs? And 
that the people are now left to the natuial free- 
dom of then understanding and choice, I believe 
their adversaries will hardly denj’’ They will 
now refuse this appeal, and it is reasonable they 
should , and I will farthei add, that if oui people 
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resembled the old Grecians, there might be dan- 
ger in such a trial. A pragmatical orator told a 
great man at Athens, that whenever the people 
were in then lage, they would certainly tear him 
to pieces ; Yes, says the other, and they will do 
the same to you, whenever they are in their wits. 
But God be thanked, our populace ismoie merci- 
ful in their nature, and at piesent under better 
direction ; and the orators among us have attempt- 
ed to confound both pierogative and law in their 
sovereign’s presence, and before the highest court 
of judicatuie, without any hajzard to their per- 
sons. 


No. XXXII. 

THTJESDAY, MARCH 15 , 1710 - 11 . 

Non esf ea medicina, cum sance parti corpons scalpellum adhibetm, 
atque integrce, carnificina est ista, et crudehtas. Hi medentur 
reipubliae, qui exsecant pestem altquam, tanquam strumam cm~ 
tails. 

To apply the knife to a sound and healthy part of the body, is 
butchery and cruelty 5 not real surgery. Those are the true 
physicians and surgeons of a state, who cut oflf the pests of so- 
ciety, like wens from the human body. 


I AM diverted from the general subject of my 
discourses, to reflect upon an event of a very ex- 
traordinary and surprising nature. A great mi- 
nister, in high confidence with the queen, under 
von. IV. c 
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whose management the weight of affaiia at pre- 
sent iS in a gieat measure supposed to he ; sitting 
m council, m a royal palace, with a doi.en of the 
chief officers of the state, is stabbed at the very 
hoaid in the execution of his office, by the hand 
of a French papist, * then undei examination for 
high treason ; the assassin ledoubles his blow to 
make suie woik ; and concluding the chancellor f 
was dispatcheel, goes on with the same rage to 
murder a piinci al secretary of state , J and that 
whole noble assembly aie forced to use and diaw 
their swords in their Own defence, as if a wild 
beast had been let loose among them 

This fact has some ciicumstances of aggrava- 
tion not to be paralleled by any of the lik^e kind 
we meet with in history. Ctesar’s murder being 
performed in the senate, comes nearest to the 
case; but that was an affair concerted by gieat 
numbers of the chief senators, who were likewise 
the actors in it ; and not the woik of a vile single 
ruffian. Harry the Third of Fiance was stabbed 
by an enthusiastic fnai, whom he sufteied to 
approach his peison, wffiile those who attended 
lomi stood at some distance. His successor met 


^ Fof an account of this attempted assassination, see the Jour- 
nal, and ‘‘ A Uue Narrative of what pa'ised at tlie Examination 
at the Marquis de Gmscard/' dsc. It is euouj>h here to remind 
the reader, that he was a refugee Frenchman, who hcen re- 
cened into the British service, but having wasted his re^'ources, 
resolved to make peace with his own country, by betraying the 
seciets of England. His letters being inteicepted, he was brought 
b« lore the council frir examination, when, m a fit oflmizyand 
despoii, he slabbed Mr Harley,. 

t Mr Harley, then chanceliorof the exchequer, afterward Earl 
of 0.\h*rd. 

X Mr Henry St John, afterward liOrd Bolingbrokci, 
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the same fate in a coach, wheie neither he noi his 
nobles, in such a confinement, were able to defend 
themselves In our own countiy we have, I think, 
but one instance of this sort, which has made any 
noise, I mean that of Felton about foui score yeais 
ago , blithe took the oppoitunity to stab the duke 
of Buckingham, in passing through a dark lobby 
from one looin to another. The blow was nei- 
ther seen nor heard, and the muideier might have 
escaped, if his own concein and honor, as it is 
usual in such cases, had not betrayed him. Be- 
sides, that act of Felton will admit of some ex- 
tenuation, from the motives he is said to have 
had , but this attempt of Guiscaid seems to have 
outdone them ail in every heightening circum- 
stance, except tlie diffeience of persons between 
a king and a great minister ; for I give no allow- 
ance at all to the difference of success, (which, 
however, is yet uncertain and depending,) nor 
think it the least alleviation to the crime, what- 
ever it may be to the punishment. 

I am sensible it is ill aiguing fioin particulars 
to generals, and that we ought not to charge up- 
on a nation the crimes of a few desperate villains 
it is so unfortunate to pioduce, yet at the same 
time It must be avowed, that the French have, 
for these last centuiies, been somewhat too libe- 
ral of their daggers upon the persons of their 
greatest men; such as the Admiial de Cohgny, 
the Dukes of Guise fathei and son, and the two 
kings i last mentioned, I have sometimes won- 
dered how a people, whose genius seems wholly 
turned to singing and dancing, and prating, to 
vanity and impertinence , who lay so much weight 
upon modes and gestures ; whose essentialities 
aie geneially so very supeificial; who are usual- 
ly so serious upon tiifles, and so tiifling upon 
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what is serious, have been capable of committing 
such solid villainies, moie suitable to the giavity 
of a Spaniard, oi the silence and thoughtfulness 
of an Italian : unless it be, that in a nation natu- 
rally so full of themselves, and of so restless ima- 
ginations, when any of them happen to be of a 
morose and gloomy constitution, that huddle of 
confused thoughts, foi want of evaporating, usu- 
ally terminates in rage or despaii. D’Avila ob- 
seives, that Jacques Clement^ was a soit of buf- 
foon, whom the lest of the friars used to make 
sport with ; but at last giving his folly a serious 
turn, it ended in enthusiasm, and qualified him 
for that despeiate act of mui dering his king 

But, m the Maiquis de Guiscaid, theie seems 
to have been a complication of ingiedients for 
such an attempt. He had committed several enor- 
mities in France, was extremely prodigal and vi- 
cious, of a dark melancholy complexion and 
cloudy countenance, such as in vulgar physiog- 
nomy is called an ill look. For the lest, his ta- 
lents were very mean, having a sort of infe- 
rior cunning, but veiy small abilities ; so that 
a gieat man of the late ministry, by whom he 
was invited over, and with much discretion raised 
at first step, fiom a profligate popish priest, to a 
lieutenant-general, and colonel or a regiment of 
horse, was at last forced to drop him for shame. 

Had such an accident happened under that mi- 
nistry, and to so considerable a member of it, 
they would have immediately charged it upon the 
whole body of those they are pleased to call the 
faction. This would have been styled a high 


*The monk wio assassinated Henry III. of France. 
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church principle, the cleigy would have been 
accused as promoters and abettors of the fact ; 
committees would have been sent, to promise the 
criminal his life, provided they might have liber- 
ty to direct and dictate his confession; and a 
black list would have been printed of all those 
who had been ever seen in the murderer’s com- 
pany. But the present men in power hate and 
despise all such detestable aits, which they might 
now turn upon their adversaiies with much more 
plausibility, than ever these did then honourable 
negotiations with Greg * 

And heie it may be worth observing, how una- 
nimous a concurience there is between some per- 
sons once in gi eat powei, and a Fiench papist; 
both agreeing in the great end of taking away 
Mr Harley’s life, though differing in their me- 


“ In the beginning of the year 1708, William Greg, an under 
clerk to Mr Secretary Harley, was detected in a correspondence 
with Monsieur Chamillard, one of the French king's ministers, to 
whom he transmitted the proceedings of both houses of parliament 
with respect to the augmentation of the British forces, and other 
papers of great importance. Greg, when he was indicted of this 
treason, pleaded guilty, which gave occasion to Mr Harley^s ene- 
mies to insinuate, that he was privy to Greg's practices, and had, 
by assurances of pardon, prevailed upon him to plead guilty, in 
order to prevent the examination of witnesses the House of Lords 
appointed a committee of seven, of whom Lord Sunderland 
was manager, to inquire into the affair ; the committee pre- 
sented an address to the queen, m which complaint was made, 
that all Mr Harley's papers had been long exposed to the mean- 
est clerks in his office , and it was requested, that more caution 
might be used for the future. Upon this addiess the execution 
of Greg was deferred a month , during which time he was soli- 
cited, threatened, and promised, but still persisting to take the 
whole guilt upon himself, he was at length executed, having, m 
a paper which he left behind him, justified Mr Harley in parti- 
cular; which he would scarce hd\e thought necessary, if no par- 
ticular attempt had been made against him.''-— H awksewoiith. 

5 
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tliods ; the fiist, proceeding by subornation, the 
other, by violence ; wherein Gniscard seems to 
have the advantage, as aiming no farther than 
his life; while the otheis designed to destroy at 
Cnee both that and his reputation The malice 
of both against this gentleman seems to have 
risen from the same cause, his discoveiing de* 
signs against the goveinment. It was !Mi Har- 
ley who detected the tieasonable correspondence 
of Greg, and secured him betimes, when a cei- 
tain great man, who shall be nameless, had, out 
of the depth of his politics, sent him a caution to 
ntake his escape, which would ceitainly have 
fixed the appearance of guilt upon Mr Harley : 
but when that was prevented, they would have 
enticed the condemned criminal with promise of 
a pardon, to ivrite and sign an accusation against 
the secietary : but, to use Greg’s own expression, 
his death was nothing near so ignominious, as 
would have been such a life, that must be saved, 
by prostituting his conscience.^ The same gen- 
tleman now lies stabbed by his other enemy, a 
popish spy, whose treason he has discovered. 


* In Greg’s dying speech, he begs pardon of the wrong he had 
done to the Eight Honourable Robert Harley, in betraying his 
trust, and adds, “ Though this declaration be of rtself sufficient to 
deal the said gentleman, yet, for the sake of those whom it tv as 
my misfortune not to be able to satisfy in my lifetime, I do sa- 
credly protest, that, as 1 shall answei it before the judgment seat 
ofChiist, the gentleman aforesaid was not pi ivy to my writing to 
France, directly nor indirectly.” Yet, notwithstanding the solem- 
nity ot this dying declaration, so deaf was theear of pai ty, tliSt the 
"Whigs persisted to maintain that it was diawn up by Harley himself, 
who, itWasaflSimed, induced Greg to subsciibeit, by promising him 
a reprieve at' the toot of the gallows, as if any criminal would 
have trusted his life to the precaiious intercession of an acconi- 
phee, when he could have made it safe by discovery. 
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God preserve the rest of her majesty’s ministers 
from such protestants, and from such papists ! . 

I shall take occasion to hint at some paiticu- 
larities in this surprising fact, for the sake of 
those at a distance, or who may not be thoiough- 
ly informed. The murdeier confessed in New- 
gate, that his chief design was against Mr Secre- 
tary St John, who happened to change seats with 
Mr Harley for more convenience of examining 
the ciiminal . and being asked what provoked 
him to stab the chancellor ? he said. That, not be- 
ing able to come at the secretaiy as he intended, 
it was some satisfaction to murder the person 
whom he thought Mr St John loved best.*’ 

And here, if Mr Harley has still any enemies 
left, whom his blood spdt in the public service 
.cannot reconcile, I hope they will at least ad- 
mire his magnanimity, which is a quality esteem- 
ed even in an enemy ; and I think theie are few 
greater instances of it to be found in story. Af- 
ter the wound was given, he was observed nei- 
ther to change his countenance, nor discover any 


^ Swift, in bis Memoirs on the Changfe of Ministry, observes, 
that Boiingbroke's affecting to be considered as the pnncipal but 
of Guiscaid's revenge, was the first cause of difference between 
him and Harley ; and adds, that it was thus stated in the Exa- 
miner which Mr St John perused, but made no alteiation in that 
passage Yet Swift argues, that St John might be mistaken , and 
in defending this passage in the next number, he says, that he 
only meant to report Guiscard's own words, without drawing any 
conclusions from thence, believing fully, in terms of the addiess of 
both houses, that Mr Harley's zeal and fidelity had drawn on him- 
se fthe hatred ot the abettors of popery and faction* And so dif- 
ficult did he find il to treat of this nice point, without ofiendmg 
one of his two patrons, that he left to Mrs Manley the drawing up 
of the full narrative, upon which he would otherwise doubtless 
have bestowed his best labour .— Journal for llth Mar4:h and 
1 & 1 & 
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concern or disorder in Ms speech. He rose up, 
and walked about the lOom while he was able, 
with the greatest tranquillity, during the height 
of the confusion. When the surgeon came, he 
took him aside, and desired he would inform him 
freely whether the wound were mortal, because 
in that case, he said, he had some affairs to set- 
tle relating to his family. The blade of the pen- 
knife, broken by the violence of the blow against 
the lib, within a quarter of an inch of the handle, 
was dropt out (I know not whethei from the 
wound, or his clothes'' as the suigeon was going 
to dress him he oidered it to be taken up, and, 
wiping it himself, gave it some body to keep, 
saying, he thought it now properly belonged to 
him. He showed no sort or resentment, nor 
spoke one violent word against Guiscard, but ap- 
peared all the while the least concerned of any 
in the company ; a state of mind, which, in such 
an exigency, nothing but innocence can give, 
and IS truly worthy of a Christian philosopher. 

If there be really so great a diffeience in prin- 
ciple, between the high-flying Whigs and the 
friends of France, I cannot but repeat the ques- 
tion, how came they to join in the destruction 
of the same man ? Can Ms death be possibly for 
the interest of both ? Or have they both the same 
quairel against him, that he is perpetually dis- 
covering and preventing the tieacherous designs 
of our enemies ? however it be, this great mini- 
ster may now say with St Paul, that he has been 
in perils by his own countrymen, and in peiils 
by strangers. 

In the midst of so melancholy a subject, I can- 
not but congratulate with our own country, that 
such a savage monster as the Marquis de Guiscard 
is none of her production : a wretch, perhaps 
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more detestable in his own nature, than even this 
barbaious act has been yet able to lepresent him 
to the world. For there are good leasons to be- 
lieve from seveial circumstances, that he had in- 
tentions of a deeper dye than those he happened 
to execute . I mean such as every good subject 
must tiemble to think on He has of late been 
frequently seen going up the back stairs at court, 
and walking alone in an outer room adjoining to 
her majesty’s bed chamber. He has often and 
earnestly pressed, for some time, to have access 
to the queen, even since his correspondence with 
France * And he has now given such a proof of 
his disposition, as leaves it easy to guess what 
was befoie in his thoughts, and what he was ca- 
pable of attempting. 

It is humbly to be hoped, that the legislature 
will interpose on so extraordinary an occasion as 
this, and diiect a punishment some way pro- 
portionable to so execrable a crime, f 

Et quicmque tuum vwlamt vuhere corpus^ 

Morte luat menta 


For he had tried, by all the ways he could conceive, to be 
admitted to speak with her in private, which he had attempted 
that very morning/' — Burnet^ Vol. IJ. p 566. 

+ Upon a recommendation from the crown, an act was passed, 
to make an attempt on the life of a privy counsellor, in the execu- 
tion of his office, felony without benefit of cleigy. This statute 
could have no retrospect . nevertheless, Swift says m his Journal, 
he IS sorry for Guiscard's death, as they had found a way to hang 
him, I suppose they meant to value the pen-knife at forty shil- 
lings and upwards, and hang the marquis for privately stealing it. 
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IPHURSDAY, MARCH 22 , 1710*11 
Ik retirimda^ qua eerie mhil esirdulciuSf hh aseenHort. 

I agree wrth you m respect to your sentiments for preserving out 
liberty, tbaa whicli xiotbiug can be xnpre pleasing to a human 
mind* 


The apok^ies of the ancient fathers aie reck- 
tmed to have been the roost useful parts of their 
writings, and to have done gieatest seivice to 
the Christian religion; because they removed 
those misiepresentations which had done it most 
Injury. The methods these waters took, were, 
openly and fieely to discover every point of their 
faith, to detect the falsehood of their accusers, 
and to charge nothing upon their adveisaries, 
hut what they weie sure to make good. This 
example has been ill foliowed of latei times : the 
papists, since the Reformation, using all arts to 
palhate the absurdities of then* tenets, and load- 
ing the reformeis with a thousand calumnies; 
the consequence of which has been only a moie 
various, wide, and inveterate separation. It is 
the same thing in civil schisms; a Whig forms 
an image of a Tory, just after the thing he most 
abhors, and that image serves to represent the 
whole body. 

I am not sensible of any matenal difference 
there is between those who call themselves the 
old Whigs, and a gieat majoiity of the piesent 
Tories; at least by all I could ever find fiom ex- 
amining several persons of each denomination. 
But it must be confessed, that the present body 
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of Whigs, as they now constitute that party, is 
a veiy odd mixture of mankind, being foi ced to 
enlarge theii bottom by taking in eveiy hetero- 
dox professor, either in leligion or government, 
whose opinions they were obliged to en coin age 
for fear of lessening their number ; while the bulk 
of the landed men, and people, were entuely of 
the old sentiments How'ever, they still pre- 
tended a due legard to the monarchy and the 
church, even at die time when they were making 
the largest steps toward the luin of both * but, 
not being able to wipe otf the many accusations 
laid to then cliarge, they endeavouied, by tin ow- 
ing scandal, to make the Tones appear blacker 
than themselves ; and so the people might join 
with them, as the smaller evil of the two. 

But among all the reproaches which the Whigs 
have flung upon theii adversaiies, there is none 
has done them more seivice than that of passive 
obedience, as they lepresent it with the conse- 
quences of noniesistance, arbitiaiy power, inde- 
feasible light, tyianny, popery, and what not. 
There is no accusation which has passed with 
moie plausibility than this, or any that is support- 
ed with less justice In order therefore to unde- 
ceive those who have been misled by false icpre- 
sentations, I thought it would beav-^-J improper 
undertaking to set this mattei in a fair lights 
which I think has not yet been done. A Whig 
asks, W’bether you hold passive obedience^ you 
affiim it . he then immediately cries out, You area 
jacobite, a friend of Fiance and the pretender I be- 
cause lie makes you answei able for the definition he 
has formed of that term, however a! ,^"3rent 1 1 be from 
what you understand. I will the^foie give two 
descriptions of passive obedience; the first, as 
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it is falsely charged by the Whigs ; the other, as 
it IS really professed by the Tories , at least by 
nineteen in twenty of all I ever conversed with. 

Passive Obedience, as charged by the Whigs. 

The doctrine of passive obedience is, to be- 
lieve that a king, even in a limited monarchy, 
holding his power only from God, is only answei- 
able to him . that such a king is above all law ; 
that the cruellest tyrant must be submitted to in 
all things ; and if nis commands be ever so un- 
lawful, you must neither fly nor lesist, nor use 
any other weapons than prayers and teais. Al- 
though he should foice your wife and daughter, 
muider youi children before your face, or cut off 
five hundred heads in a moining foi his diversion ; 
you are still to wish him a long, prosperous reign, 
and to be patient undei all his ciuelties, with the 
same resignation as under a plague or a famine ; 
because to resist him, would be to lesist God, in 
the peison of his vicegerent If a king of Eng- 
land should go thiough the streets of London in 
order to murder eveiy man he met, passive obe- 
dience commands them to submit All laws made 
to limit him signify nothing, although passed by 
his own cogent, if he thinks fit to bieak them 
God will indeed call him to a severe account ; but 
the whole people, united to a man, cannot pre- 
sume to hold his hands, or ofiTei him the least ac- 
tive disobedience : the people were cei tamly cie- 
ated for him, and not he foi the people. His 
next hell, although worse than what I have de- 
scribed, although a fool or a madman, has a di- 
vine indefeasible right to succeed him, which no 
law can disannul ; nay, although he should kill 
his father upon the throne, be is immediately 
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king to all intents and purposes ; the possession 
of the crown wiping off all stains. But whoso- 
ever sits on the throne without this title, though 
evei so peaceably, and by consent of foimer kings 
and parliaments, is a usurper, while there is any 
where in the world another person, who has a 
nearer hei editary right; and the whole kingdom 
lies under mortal sin, till that heir be lestoied, 
because he has a divine title, which no human 
law can defeat. 

This and a great deal more has, in a thousand 
papers and pamphlets, been laid to that doctiine 
of passive obedience, which the Whigs are pleased 
to charge upon us This is what they are peipe- 
tually instilling into the people, as the undoubt- 
ed pimciple by which the present ministry, and a 
great majonty in parliament, do at this time pro- 
ceed This IS what they accuse the clergy of 
delivering from the pulpits, and of pi caching up 
as a doctrine absolutely necessary to salvation. 
And whoever affii ms in general, that passive obe- 
dience is due to the supreme power, he is pie- 
sently loaded by our candid adversaiies, with 
such consequences as these. Let us theiefore see 
what this doctime is, when stiipped of such mis- 
representations, by describing it as really taught 
and practised by the Tories , and then it will ap- 
pear what grounds our adversaries have to accuse 
us upon this article. 

Passive Obedience, as professed and practised by the 
Tories. 

They think that in every government, whe- 
ther monarchy or republic, there is placed a su- 
preme, absolute, unlimited power, to which pas- 
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sive obedience is due. That wherevei is entjust- 
ed the power of making laws, that powei is with- 
out all bounds ; can repeal, or enact at pleasure 
whatevei laws it thinks fit ; and justly demand 
universal obedience and non-resistance. That 
among us, as every body knows, this power is 
lodged in the king or queen, together with the 
lords and commons of the kingdom; and theie- 
fore all decrees whatsoevei, made by that power, 
aie to be actively .or passively obeyed. That the 
administration, or executive part of this power, 
is, in England, solely entrusted with the prince , 
who, in administering those laws, ought to be 
no more resisted, than the legislative power it- 
self. But they do not conceive the same abso- 
lute passive obedience to be due to a limited 
punce’s commands, when they are directly cen- 
tral y to the laws he has consented to, and awoin 
to maintain. The ciown may be sued as well as 
a private person ; and if an arbitrary king of Eng- 
land should send his olficeis to seize my lands or 
goods against law, I can lawfully resist them. 
Themimsteis, by whom he acts, aie liable to pro- 
secution and impeachment, although his own 
peison be sacied. But, if he interpose royal au- 
thority to suppoit their insolence, I see no le- 
medy, until it grows a general giievance, or un- 
til the body of the people have reason to appre- 
hend It will be so ; after which, it becomes a case 
of necessity ; and then, I suppose, a fiee people 
may asseit their own lights, yet without any vio- 
lation to the person or lawTul powei of the pi nice 
Blit, although the Tories allow all this, and did 
justify it by the shaie they had m the Revolution ; 
yet they see no reason foi entering ujxm so un- 
grateful a subject, or raising controversies upon 
It, as if we were in daily apprehensions of tyian- 
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ny, under tlie reign of so excellent a princess 
and while we have so many laws of late year, 
made to limit the prerog|tive; when, accoidinj 
to the judgment of those who Icnow our constitu 
tion best, things rather seem to lean to the othe 
extreme, which is equally to be avoided. As t 
the succession, the Tories think an hereditar 
right to be the best in its own nature, and moi 
agreeable to our old constitution ; yet, at tl 
same time, they allow it to be defeasible by st 
of pailiament, and so is Magna Chaita too,f 
the legislature think fit ; which is a truth so it- 
nifest, that no man, who undei stands the nate 
of government, can be in doubt concerning it. 


♦These contrasted statements of the Tones' doctnne ol pa*fe 
obedience, seem to have been drawn up in imitation of the c- 
brated apology for the catholic lehgioii m the reign of Jamef. 
entitled, “ Papists Represented and Misi*epiesented/' Ai»t 
may be justly objected to the Apologists m both cases^ that 
deavounng to lower their peculiar doctrines to the tone of a- 
mon sense, they are obliged to vary materially from the auth- 
ties on which they are founded. Fur example, the folloig 
statement of the doctrine of non-resistance by two of the apces 
of Toryism, will, I fear, be found fully to warrant the charof 
the Whi^ : 

“ For a man to talce up arms (offensive or defensive) aga^ a 
lawful sovereign, being a thing in its nature unlawful, maiot 
be done by any man, at any time, in any cases, upon an:o- 
lour or pretence whatsoever , not far the maintenance of the b or 
liberties either of ourselves or others , noi for the defence re- 
ligion, nor for the preservation of a church or stale, no ni^ct, 
if that could be imagined possible, for the salvation of a ‘•ot no 
not for the redemption of the whole world.”— 8andm*s 
Worka^ p. 523. 

Subjects must obey passively, where they can't obey acely ; 
otherwise govemtneftt wotild be precarious. Nor is tins ly a 
state-doctiine, but the doctnne also of Jesus Christ, aminit a 
necessary and indispensable one too, as sufficiently appeafrom 
these famous vrords of S-t Paul, Rom. xm. i. 2. which 
plain^ that they need no so^ that so as p 
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I These I take to be the sentiments of a great 
jlajonty among the Tories with lespect to passive 
^edience • and if the Whigs insist, from the 
■^ritings or common talk of warm and ignorant 
^n, to foim a judgment of the whole body, ac- 
<rding to the fiist account I have heie given ; I 
illl engage to pioduce as many of their side, who 
sputteily against passive obedience even to the 
liislatui e ; who will assert the last i esort of pow- 
e;to be in the people, against those whom they 
Ive chosen and trusted as their representatives, 
\th the prince at the head ; and who will put 
improbable cases, to show the reasonable- 
nls and necessity of resisting the legislative 
pver in such imaginaiy junctuies • than which 
h^ever nothing can be more idle ; foi I daie un- 
dcake in any system of government, either spe- 
c^tive or piactic, that was ever yet in the world, 
fm Plato’s Republic, to Harrington’s Oceana, 
tout such difficulties as cannot be answered. 

11 the other calumnies raised by the Whigs 
HI be as easily wiped off ; and I have the cha- 
ritto wish they could as fully answer the just 
acsations we have against them. Dodwell, 
Hies, and Lesley, are gravely quoted to prove, 
th.the Tories design to bring in the pretender ; 
aiif I should quote them to prove that the same 
th^ is intended by the Whigs, it would be full 
as asonable ; since I am sure they have at least 
as uch to do with nonjurors as we. But our 
objtions against the Whigs are built upon their 
corant pi actice for many years, wheieof I have 


standn our Bibles, the doctrine of non-resistance or passive obe- 
dienctinst be of obligation to all Christians/' — Dr Sharpe^ Arch-- 
huhofYwlC^ Sermon^ h^or^ the Home ofLoids in 1700, 
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piocluced a hundied instances, against any single 
one of which no answei has yet been attempted, 
although I have been cuuous enough to look in- 
to all the papers I could meet with, that aie writ- 
ten against the Examiner , such a task as, I hope, 
no man thinks I would undeigo, for any othei 
end but that of finding an oppoitiinity to own 
and rectify my mistakes • as I would be leady to 
do upon the call of the meanest adversary Up- 
on which occasion I shall t&ke leave to add a few 
words 

I flatteied myself last Thuisday, fiom the na- 
tuie of my subject, and the inottensive mannci 
I handled it, * that I should have one week s re- 
spite fiom those meiciless pens, whose seventy 
will some time break my heart: but I am de- 
ceived, and find them more violent than ever. 
They chaige me with two lies, and a blundei.t 
The fiist he is a tiuth, that Guiscaid was invited 


* “ And the inoffensive maimer I bandied it,” — is a mode of 
speech un£;iamraatical ; it ought to be — “ in which I handled it.” 

tlhe authoi is alluding to some statements m the Medley, No. 
25. which, to say trutli, are not very geimain to the liiattei. 
Foi, whether Gu.scaid was expressly invited to England by the rni- 
nist*-y oi no, was very little to the purpose, since he leccived en- 
couragement when he came. Ncithei could the Examiner be called 
incoirect instating that he was made a lieutenant-aeneial and colo- 
nel of hoise, since the answcrei admitted, that he had a com- 
missioa to act lieutenant general in cased alaiiding m France, 
and that he was actually colonel ot a legiment of foieign cavaliy, 
which, although in the seivice ot the emperor, was in the pay of 
England The author of the Medley would have acted more 
wisely, if, instead ot these idle cavils, he had vindicated the tormei 
ministry on the broad and tenable giound, th,t though they encou- 
raged Guiscard while they thought he might be ot any use to the 
cause of the confederates, their doing so" by no means implicated 
them in bis last tieasonable and desperate designs. 

VOE. IV n 
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over : but it is of no consequence. I do not 
tax it as a fault ; such sort of men have often 
been serviceable • I only blamed the indiscietion 
of raising a profligate abbot, at the first step, to 
a lieutenant geneial, and colonel of a regiment of 
horse, without staying some reasonable time, as 
is usual m such cases, until he had given some 
proofs of his fidelity, as well as of that inteiest 
and credit he pretended to have in his countiy. 
But that is said to be anothei he ; for he was a 
papist, and could not have a i egiment . howevei 
this other he IS a tiuth too; foi a i egiment he 
had, and paid by us, to his agent Monsieui le 
Bas for his use. The thud is a blundei ; that I 
say Guiscaid's design was against Mr Secretaiy 
St John, and yet my leasonings upon it are as if 
it were personally against Mi Harley. But I say 
no such thing, and my reasonings aie just. I re- 
late only what Guiscard said m Newgate, be- 
cause it was a particulaiity the leader might be 
curious to know, and accoidmgly it lies in a pa- 
lagraph by itself, after my leflections ; but I 
never meant to be answeiable foi what Guiscaid 
said, or thought it of weight enough for me to 
draw conclusions thence, when I had the addiess 
of both Houses to direct me better ; where it is 
expressly said, that Mr Harley’s fidelity to hei 
majesty, and zeal for hei seivice, have diawn 
upon him the hatied of all the abettois of popeiy 
and faction This is what I believe, and what I 
shall stick to. 

But, alas ' these are ijot the passages which 
have laised so much fury against me. One or 
two mistakes in facts of no impoitance, oi a sin- 
gle blunder, would not have provoked them; 
they are not so tendei of my i eputation as a w i iter. 
All their outrage is occasioned by those passages 
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in that paper, which they do not in the least pre- 
tend to answer, and with the utmost reluctancy 
are forced to mention. They take abundance of 
pains to clear Guiscard from a design against Mr 
Hailey’s life but offer not one aigument to clear 


* Harley, as a minister, reaped great advantage from Guis- 
card's attack on his person. Pity for the sufferer, and horror for 
the attempt, not only added to his genera] popularity, but even his 
professed opponents became ashamed of urging a predilection for 
France, against a statesman whose life was endangeied by a wound 
from a French agent. What they did not venture to state m their 
graver publications, they took, however, other means to insi- 
nuate. It was suggested, that Gmscard's rage was awakened by 
finding that his life was to be sacrificed to the safety of an accom- 
piice. and the Aichbishop of Dublin, m particular, was charged 
with quoting the case' of Fenms Rufus, and Scevmus, in the 15 th 
book of Tacitus, accemis indiabus ad prodendum Femum Rufu7n^ 
quern eundem oonscium ei inqmsttorem non tokrabunt^ As another 
instance of the power of faction in perverting and ridiculing what- 
ever makes against her cause, and as a justification of the charge 
brought by Swift against the Whigs, which we may in vain look 
for in their more formal publications, the following ballad is worth 
preserving . 

On Guiscard* s stabbing Robin. 

Attend, good people, give an ear, 

X^isten a witile, and you shall hear 
What strange account Guiscard’s affair 
Will make in future story* 

How he was taken up and try’d. 

And how he all the facts denj’d ; 

How he was wounded, how he dy’d 
To Britain's endless glory. 

If fame be not mistaken, he 
Taking a turn, one, two, oi three. 

By order of the ministry. 

Was seized in the Park, sir ; 

And thence convey’d to a room of state. 

Where privy counsellors debate 
The grand affairs of church and state. 

As some make their lemark, sii. 

Young Cato first a letter shows 
Of coi respondence with our foes, 

Which b> experience he well know3 
Will no small profit bring, sir 
In this the proverb true we see. 

Two of a trade can ne’er agree, 

13 
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their other fi lends, who, in the business of Greg, 
were equally guilty of the same design against 
the same person ; whose tongues were very swords, 
and whose penknives were axes. 


For Guiscard was no more than he 
A spy to the French kin^, Sir 
The abbot saw himself betray’d 
By those who all the scheme had laid, 

W hose tool he all along was made, 

To serve young Perkin’s ends, sir ; 
And therefore boldly out he drew 
A knife, whose mefa! prov’d untrue, 

And at good Robin’s bieast he flew, 
Resolv’d to fail with friends, 8ir. 

As soon as the noble Ha y found 

The knife in his breast had made a wound, 
The council did to battle sound 

f<ike claps sf summer’s thunder : 
Chairs and standish, ink and pen, 

To fly about the room were seen, 

But valiant &t J n he stept in, 

And made the count knock under. 

In the aiticle of danger he 
Wasi so composed, that all agree. 

For presence of mind and bravery, 

He could be out-done by no man * 
And by the greatness of his soul. 

Which did the passion of fear controul, 
And kept his spirit sound and whole, 

He sure must be a Roman 
A noble and a valiant peer, 

Prompted by reason more than feir. 
Thought fit some time to disappear 
Under the council board. Sir ; 

And reason for his elopement gave. 

That sure no person that was brave, 

A hand in such a fray would have. 

Or draw his rusty sword, sir. 

Another duke, to see fair play. 

Which he had never done, some say, 
Thought it the most convenient way. 

To mount upon the table 
And when their safeties he had seen, 

Put up your swords, cry’d, gentlemen, 

For what can one man do to ten ^ 

To hurt you he’s not able. 

And now, my friends, I should do wrong, 
Could I forget lu this niv song 
lo tell t’which side he did belong, 

Before I end mv story 
Some say he was a V? hig, but I, 

By’^ being bred m popery, 

And being call’d Monsieur L’Abbe, 

Dedal e him a rank Tory, 
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No XXXIV: 

THURSDAY, MARCH ^9> 1710-11. 

^Smt he etiam sua pmmia laudi ; 

Sunt lachrymcB rerum^ etmentemmortaha tangwit. 

See 

The palm that \irtue yields ^ in scenes like these 

We trace humanity, and man with man 

Related by the kindred sense of woe. 

I BEGIN to be heartily weary of my employ- 
ment as Examiner ; which I wish the ministry 
would consider with half so much concern as I 
do, and assign me some other, w'lth less pains, 
and a larger pension Theie may soon be a va- 
cancy either on the bench, in the levenue, or 
the army, and I am equally qualified for each ; 
but this trade of examining, I apprehend, may at 
one time or other go near to sour my temper I 
did lately propose, that some of those ingenious 
pens, which aie engaged on the other side, might 
be employed to succeed me ; and I undei took to 
bring them over for t’other ciown; but it was 
answered, that those gentlemen do much better 
seivice in the stations wheie they aie. It was 
added, that abundance of abuses yet remained to 
be laid open to the world, which I had often pio- 
mised to do, but was too much diverted by othei 
subjects that came into my head. On the other 
side, the advices of some ft lends, and the threats 
of many enemies, have put me upon considering, 
what would have become of me, if times should 
alter; this I have done veiy maturely, and the 
result is, that I am in no manner of pain. I grant 
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that what I have said upon occasion, concerning 
the late men in power, may he called satire by 
some unthinking people, as long as that faction 
is down ; but if ever they come into play again, 
I must give them warning befoie hand, that I 
shall expect to be a favourite, and that those pre- 
tended advocates of theirs will be pilloried for 
libellers For, I appeal to any man, whether I 
ever charged that party, or its leaders, with one 
single action or design, which, (if we may judge 
by their former practices,) they wull not openly 
profess, be proud of, and scoie up for meiitwhen 
they come again to the head of affaii s ? I said, 
they weie insolent to the queen ; will they not 
value themselves upon that, as an aigument to 
prove them bold assertois of the people’s liberty ^ 
I affirmed, they were against a peace ; wnll they 
be angry with me for setting forth the refinements 
of their politics, in pursuing the only method left 
to preserve them in power ^ I said, they had in- 
volved the nation in debts, and engiossed much 
of its money ; they go beyond me, and boast they 
have got it all, and the credit too. I have urged 
the probability of their intending gieat alterations 
in religion and government ; if they destroy both 
at their next coming, will they not leckon my 
foretelling it rather as a panegy i ic than an affi ont ^ 
I said, they had formeily a design against Mr 
Harley’s life , if they weie now in power, would 
they not immediately cut off his head, and thank 
me for justifying the sincerity of their intentions? 
In short, there is nothing I ever said of those 
worthy patiiots, which may not be as w'ell excus- 
ed 5 therefore, as soon as they resume their places, 
I positively design to put in my claim ; and, I 
think, may do it with a much better grace than 
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many of that party, who now make their court 
to the present ministry I know two or three 
gieat men, at whose levees you may daily observe 
a score of the most forwaid faces, which every 
body is ashamed of, except those who wear them. 
But, I conceive, my pretensions will be upon a 
very different foot. Let me offer a paiallel case; 
suppose king Charles the First had entirely sub- 
dued the rebels at Naseby, and reduced the king- 
dom to his obedience ; whoever had gone about 
to reason from the former conduct of those saints, 
that if the victory had fallen on their side, they 
would have murdered their piince, destroyed 
monarchy and the church, and made the king’s 
party compound for their estates as delinquents, 
would have been called a false uncharitable libel- 
ler, by those very persons, who afterward gloried 
in all this, and called it the work of the Lord, 
when they happened to succeed. I remember 
there was a person fined and imprisoned for scan- 
dalum magnatum, because he said the Duke of 
York was a papist, but when that piince came 
to be king, and made open profession of his re- 
ligion, he had the justice immediately to release 
his prisoner, who, in his opinion, had put a com- 
pliment upon him, and not a reproach; and there- 
fore Colonel Titus,"* who had warmly asserted the 
same thing in pailiament, was made a pi ivy coun- 
sellor 

By this rule, if that, which for some politic rea- 


• Silas Titus, author of the celebrated fact against Olivet 
Cromwell, entitled, “ Killing no Murdei,” and a zealous suppor- 
ter of the bill for excluding the Duke of York from the crown, was, 
nevertheless, sworn privy counsellor to James II,, on the 6th Julv 
1688. 
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sons is now called scandal upon the late miius- 
ti y, pioves one day to be only an abstract of such 
a chaiacter as they will assume and be pioud of, 
I think I may faiily offei my pietensions, and 
hope for then favour, and I am the moie con- 
fiimed in this notion, by what I have obsened 
in those papeis that come out weekly against the 
Examinei The authois aic peipetually telling 
me of my ingiatitude to my masteis, that I biun- 
dei and betiay the cause; and wiite with moie 
bitteiness against those who hire me, than against 
the Whigs. Now I took all this at hist only for 
so many stiains ot wit, and pietty pai adobes, to 
divert the reader, but, upon faithei thinking, I 
find they aie sen ms I imagined I had conipli- 
raented the present ministiy tor then dutiful be- 
haviour to the queen, for their love of the old con- 
stitution in church and state, for then generosity 
and justice, and foi their desire of a speedy hon- 
ouiable peace, but it seems I am mistaken, and 
they leckon all this for satire, because it is diiect- 
ly contiary to the piactice of all those whom they 
set up to defend, and utteily against all their no- 
tions of a good niinistiy 'Iheieloie I cannot 
but think they have reason on then side, for, 
suppose I should write the chaiactei of an honest, 
a religious, and a learned man , and send the fiist 
to Newgate, the second to the Gietian cofiee- 
house, and the last to White’s, would they not 
all pass for satires, and justly enough, among the 
companies to whom they weie sent^ 

Having therefoie emplojed seveial papeis in 
such sort of panegyiic, and but veiy few on what 
they midei stand to be satiies, I shall henceforth 
upon occasion be moie liberal of the latter ; of 
which they are likely to have a taste in the le- 
mamder of this present paper. 
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Among all tlie advantages winch the kingdom 
has leceived the late change of ministry, the 
greatest must be alloued to be, the calling of the 
piesent pailiaraent upon the dissolution of the 
last It IS acknowledged, that tins excellent as- 
sembly has entiiely recovered the honoui of par- 
liaments, which had been unhappily piostitutcd 
for some yeais past, by the factious piocecdings 
of an unnatuial majoixty, m conceit with a most 
conupt adiiiinistiation It is plain by the pie- 
sent choice of members, that the electoi s of Eng- 
land, when left to themselves, do lighily undei- 
stand their true inteiest. The mocteiate Whigs 
begin to be convinced, that we have been all this 
while 1 1 the wiong hands, and that things aie 
now as they should be And as the piesent 
House of Commons is the best icpresentative of 
the nation that has ever been summoned in our 
memoiies, so they have taken caie in then first 
session, by that noble bill of qualification, that 
futuie parliaments should be composed of landed 
men, and our properties he no moie at the mei- 
cy of those wdio have none themselves, or at least 
only what is transient or imaginaiy. f If there 
be any gratitude in posterity, the memoiy of this 
assembly will be always celebiated, if otherwise, 
at least we, who shaie in the blessings they cle- 
iive to us, ought with grateful hearts to acknow- 
ledge them 

I design in some following papcis to draw up 


* The qualification required by this act is some estate m land, 
either in pob^esslon oi certain re\ersion, a proiisioii ..vowedly 
intended loi the security of the landed against the monied inte- 
rest. 

t Alluding to the funds 
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a list, (for I can do no more,) of the great things 
this parliament has already performed ; the many 
abuses they have detected ; their justice in de- 
ciding elections without regard to party; their 
cheei fulness and address in raising supplies for 
the war, and at the same time providing for the 
nation’s debts ; their duty to the queen, and their 
kindness to the church. In the mean time, I 
cannot forbear mentioning two particulars, Avhich, 
in my opinion, do discovei in some measure the 
temper of the piesent pailiament, and bear an- 
alogy to those passages related by Plutarch in 
the lives of certain great men ; which, as himself 
observes, although they be not of actions which 
make any great noise or figure in history, yet 
give more light into the characteis of persons, 
than we could receive from an account of their 
most renowned achievements. 

Something like this may be observed, from 
two late instances of decency and good nature in 
that illustrious assembly I am speaking of. The 
first was, when, aftei that inhuman attempt upon 
Mr Hailey, they were pleased to vote an address 
to the queen, wherein they express their utmost 
detestation of the fact, their high esteem and 
great concern for that able minister, and justly 
impute his misfortunes to that zeal for her majes- 
ty's service, which had drawn upon him the ha- 
tred of all the abettors of popery and faction. I 
dare affirm, that so distinguishing a mark of ho- 
nour and good will, from such a pailiament, was 
more acceptable to a person of Mr Harley’s gene- 
rous natuie, than the most bountiful grant that 
was ever yet made to a subject ; as her majesty's 
answei, filled with gracious expressions m his fa- 
vour, adds more to his real glory, than any titles 
she could bestow. The prince and represents- 
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tives of the whole kingdom, join in their concern 
foi so important a life, these aie the true rewards 
of virtue , and this is the commerce between 
noble spiiits, in a coin, which the giver knows 
wheie to bestow, and the receiver how to value, 
although neither avarice nor ambition would be 
able to comprehend its worth. 

The othei instance I intend to produce, of de- 
cency and good nature in the present House of 
Commons, relates to their most worthy speaker;* 
who having f uiifoitunately lost his eldest son, 
the assembly, moved with a generous pity for so 
sensible an affliction, adjourned themselves for a 
week, that so good a servant foi the public might 
have some interval to wipe away a father’s tears. 
And indeed that gentleman has too just an occa- 
sion foi his grief, by the death of a son, who had 
alieady acquired so great a leputation foi every 
amiable quality, and who might have lived to be 
so gieat an honour and an ornament to his an- 
cient family. 

Befoic I conclude, I must desire one favour of 
the leader, that when he thinks it worth his 
while to peruse any paper written against the 
Examiner, he will not foim his judgment by any 
mangled quotation out of it, which he finds in 
such papeis, but be so just as to read the para- 
graph lefeiied to, which I am confident will be 
found a sufficient answei to all that evei those 


^ William Bromley, Esq* elected speaker, Nov, 23, 1710, and 
sworn of the privy council, June 23, 1711. He died Februaiy 6, 
1732. 

j Mr Bromley's son died of the smallpox, and the House ad- 
journed for a week, that he might wipe olf his tears. “ I think,'' 
says Swift to Stella, it is veiy handsomely done. But 1 believe 
one reason is, that they want Mr Hailey so much." 
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papers can object; at least I have seen above 
fifty of them, and never yet observed one single 
quotation tianscribed with common candour. 


No. XXXV 

THTJESDAV, APRILS, 1710-11. 

Nalto iuo peccato impediantui , quo minus altei iits peccata demon- 
sftarepossint. 

No fault or crime m themselves, hinders them from searching 
into, and pointing out the faults of otheis. 


I HAVE been considering the old constitution 
of this kingdom ; compaiing it with the monarchies 
and lepublics whereof we meet so many accounts 
in ancient story, and with those at present m most 
paits of Europe. I have consideied our religion, 
established here by the legislature soon after the 
Reformation. I have likewise examined the 
genius and disposition of the people under that 
reasonable fieedora they possess. Then I have 
tuined my leflections upon those two great divi- 
sions of Whig and Toiy, (which some v/ay or 
other take m the whole kingdom,) with the prin- 
ciples they both piofess, as well as those where- 
with they repioach one another. Fiom all this, 
I endeavour to detennme, from which side her 
present majesty may leasonably hope for most 
security to her peison and government; and to 
which she ought in pmdence to tiust the admi- 
nistration of her affairs. If these two livals wxre 
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ically no more than parties, according to the 
common acceptation of the word, I should agree 
with those politicians, who think a piince de- 
scends from his dignity, by putting himself at the 
head of either ; and that his wisest course is to 
keep them in a balance, raising oi depiessing 
eithei, as it best suits with his designs. But 
when the visible interest of his crown and king- 
dom lies on one side , and when the othei is but 
a faction, laised and stiengthened by incidents 
and intiigues, and by deceiving the people with 
false lepiesentations of things , he ought in pru- 
dence to take the fiist oppoitumty of opening his 
subjects’ eyes, and declaimg himself in favour of 
those who are foi pieseiving the civil and religi- 
ous lights of the nation, wheiewith his own are 
so in tei woven. 

This was certainly our case . for I do not take 
the heads, advocates, and followers of the Whigs, 
to make up, stiictly speaking, a national party; 
being patched up of heteiogeneous, inconsistent 
paits, whom nothing seived to unite, but the com- 
mon interest of shaiing in the spoil and plunder 
of the people , the piesent dread of their adver- 
saries, by horn they apprehended* to be called to 
an account, and that general conspiracy of en- 
deavouiing to overturn the church and state, 
which, however, if they could have compassed, 
they would certainly have fallen out among them- 
selves, and broke m pieces, as their predecessors 
did after they destroyed the monarchy and reli- 
gion For, how could a Whig, who is against all 
discipline, agiee with a piesbyteiian, who carries 
it higher than the papists themselves^ How 
could a socinian adjust his models to either ? oi 
how could any of these cement with a deist, or 
freethinker, when they came to consult upon 
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points of faith ^ Neither would they have agreed 
better m their systems of government; wheie 
some would have been for a king under the limi- 
tations of a Duke of Venice ; others for a Dutch 
republic; a third paityfor an aristociacy; and 
most of all for some new fabiic of their ow con- 
tiiving. 

But, however, let us consider them as a paity, 
and undei those general tenets wherein they 
agieed, and which they publicly owned, without 
charging them with any that they pretend to de- 
ny. Then, let us examine those pimciples of 
the Tories, which their adversaries allow them 
to profess, and do not pretend to tax them with 
any actions contiary to those professions: after 
which, let the leader judge which of these two 
parties a prince has most to fear; and whethei her 
majesty did not consider the ease, the safety, and 
dignity of hei person, the security of her crown, 
and the transmission of monarchy to her piotes- 
tant successors, when she put her aifairs into the 
present hands 

Suppose the mattei iveie now entiie ; the queen 
to make her choice, and for that end should oidei 
the principles on both sides to be faiily laid before 
her. Fust, I conceive the Whigs would grant, 
that they have natmally no very great veneiation 
for Clowned heads ; that they allow the peison of 
the prince may, upon many occasions, be lesist- 
cd by aims ; and they do not condemn the war 
raised against King Charles the Fust, or own it to 
be a lebellion, although they would be thought 
to blame his murder. They do not think the pre- 
rogative to be yet sufficiently limited ; and have 
therefore taken caie (as a particular mark of their 
veneration for the illustrious house of Hanovei) 
to clip It still closer against the next reign ; which, 
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consequently, they would be glad to see done in 
the present; not to mention, that the majority of 
them, if it were put to the vote, would allow 
that they pi efer a commonwealth before a monar- 
chy. As to religion, their universal undisputed 
maxim is, that it ought to make no distinction at 
ail among protestants ; and in the word protes- 
tant, they include evciy body who is not a papist, 
and who will by an oath give security to the go- 
vernment. Union in discipline and doctrine, the 
olFensive sin of schism, the notion of a church 
and a hierarchy, they laugh at, as foppery, cant, 
and pnest-craft They see no necessity at all 
that there should be a national faith ; and what 
we usually call by that name, they only style the 
religion of the magistiate. Since the dissenters 
and we agree in the mam, why should the diffe- 
lence of a few speculative points, or modes of 
dress, incapacitate them from serving then pi nice 
and countiy, in a junctuic, when we ought to 
have all hands up against the common enemy ? 
and why should they be forced to take the sacia- 
ment from our clergy’s hands, and in our posture ; 
or indeed why compelled to icceive ic at all, when 
they take an employment which has nothing to 
do with religion^ 

These aie the notions which most of that party 
avow, and which they do not cndeavoui to dis- 
guise oi set off with false colouis, oi complain of 
being inisiepreseiited about. I have here placed 
them on purpose m the same light, which them- 
seh cs do in the veiy apologies they make for 
what we accuse them of, and how inviting even 
these doctimes aie for such a monarch to close 
with, as our law both statute and common under- 
stands a king of England to be, letotheis decide. 
But then, if to these we should add other opinions, 
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wbicli most of then own wiiteis justify, and 
winch then universal piactice has given a sanction 
to , they aie no moie than what a piince might 
leasonably expect, as the natural consequence of 
those avow^ed piinciples Foi, when such per- 
sons aie at the head of affaiis, the low opinion 
they have of pimces will ceitainl}' lead them to 
violate that lespect they ought to beai , and at 
the same time then o\\ n w'ant of duty to their 
sovcieign is largely made up, by exacting gicat- 
ei submissions to themsehes, fiom then fellow- 
subjects; It being indisputabU tme, that the same 
punciple ofpiideand ambition makes a man tieat 
his equals with insolence, in the same piopoition 
as he affionts his supeiiois, as both pi nice and 
people have sufficiently felt fiom the late ministry. 

Uhen, fiom then confessed notions ofiehgion, 
as above i elated, I see no leason to wonder, 
why they countenanced not only all soits of dis- 
sentcis, but the several giadations of fieethink- 
ers among us, all wdnch are openly eniollcd in 
their party; noi why they weie so aveise fiom 
the present established foim of woiship, which, 
by piesciibing obedience to pnnccs from the 
topic of conscience, would be suie to thw'ait all 
their schemes of innovation 

One thing I might add, as another acknow- 
ledged maxim in that paitj, and in my opinion 
as dangerous to the constitution as any I have 
mentioned , I mean, that of piefeiring on all oc- 
casions the monied inteiest befoie ttie landed; 
w'hich they w'eie so fai fiom denying, that they 
vvoulcl giavely debate the leasonableness and jus- 
tice of It; and at the late they went on, might 
in a little time have found a majoiity of repiesen- 
tatives, fitly qualified to lay those heavy bui dens 
on the rest of the nation, which themselves would 
not touch with one of their fingers. 
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However, to deal impartially, theie aie some 
motives, which might compel a piince under the 
necessity of affaiis to deliver himself over to that 
party They weie said to possess the great bulk 
of cash, and consequently of Cl edit, in the nation; 
and the heads of them had the leputation of pre- 
siding over those societies,* who have the gieat 
direction of both; so that all applications for loans 
to the public seivice, upon any emeigency, must 
be made thiough them , and it might prove high- 
ly dangeious to disoblige them, because in that 
case it was not to be doubted, that they would 
be obstinate and malicious, leady to obstruct all 
affairs, not only by shutting their own purses, but 
by endeavouring to sink credit, although with 
some present imaginary loss to themselves, only 
to show it was a cieatuie of their own 

From this summary of Whig piinciples and dis- 
positions, we find what a prince may reasonably 
fear and hope from that paity. Let us now very 
briefly consider the doctiines of the Tories, which 
their adveisanes will not dispute As they prefer 
a well-regulated monaichy befoie all other foims 
of government, so they think it next to impossi- 
ble to altei that institution here, without invol- 
ving our whole island in blood and desolation. 
They believe that the prerogative of a soveieign 
ought at least to be held as sacied and inviolable 
as the rights of his people ; if only for this reason, 
because, without a due share of powei, he will 


The bank of England, and East India Company. The for- 
mer was so decidedly m the Whig inteiest, that the great Doctor 
Sacheverel, on appeanng to give his vote tor chusing governors and 
directors for the bank, was very rudely treated Post Boi/, April 
19, 1710-11, Nor were the ministry successful in an attempt 
made about that time, to put these great companies tinder Torv 
management. 

voia ly. E 
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not be able to protect them. They think, that 
by many known laws of this realm, both statute 
and common, neither the peison, nor lawful au- 
thoiity of the piince, ought upon any pretence 
whatsoever to be lesisted or disobeyed. Their 
sentiments in relation to the chuich are known 
enough, and will not be controveited, being just 
the level se to what I have deliveied as the doc- 
time and piactice of the Whigs upon that aiticle. 

But heie I must likewise deal impaitially too ; 
and add one principle as a chaiacteristic of the 
Tories, which has much discouraged some piin- 
ces from making use of them in affaiis. Give the 
Whigs but powei enough to insult then soveieign, 
engioss his favouis to themselves, and to oppiess 
and plundei their fellow-subjects; they presently 
glow into good hmnoui and good language to- 
Avard the ciown; profess they ■udll stand by it 
with their lives and fortunes ; and whatever rude- 
nesses they may be guilty of in piivate, yet they 
assure the world that there never was so gracious 
a monarch. But to the shame of the Tories it 
must be confessed, that nothing of all this has 
been ever observed in them ; in or out of favour,, 
you see no alteiation, farther than a little cheer- 
fulness or cloud in their countenances ; the high- 
est employments can add nothing to their loyal- 
ty , but their behaviour to then prince, as well 
as their expressions of love and duty, aie in all 
conditions exactly the same. 

Having thus impaitially stated the avowed 
principle of Whig and Toiy, let the leader deter- 
mine as he pleases, to which of these two a wise 
prince may, with most safety to himself and the 
public, trust his peison and his affairs : and whe- 
ther it were rashness or prudence in her majesty, 
to make those changes m the ministry, which 
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have been so highly extolled by some, and con- 
demned by others. 


No. XXXVI. 


THURSBAY, APRIL 12, 17 U- 

Tres species iam dmimiles, tna talia texta^ 

Una dies dedit exitio — 

Such different forms of various threads combiu’d, 

One day destroy'd m common ruin join'd. 

I WRITE this paper for the sake of the dissenters, 
whom I take to be the most spieading branch of 
the Whig paity, that professes Christianity ; and 
the only one that seems to be zealous for any par- 
ticular system of it; the bulk of those we call the 
low church, ^ being generally indifferent and un- 
determined in that point ; and the other subdivi- 
sions having not yet taken either the Old or the 
New Testament into then scheme. By the dis- 
senters therefoi e it will easily be undei stood, that 
I mean the piesbyteiians, as they include the sects 
of anabaptists, independents, and others, which 
have been melted down into them since the Resto- 
lation. This sect, in oidei to make itself nation- 
al, having gone so far as to raise a icbelhon, mui- 
der their king, destroy monarchy and thechuicb, 
was afterwaid broken in pieces by its own divi- 
sions; which made Avay for the king’s return 
lom his exile. However, the zealous among them 
did still enteitam hopes of recovenng the domi- 

13 
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nion of giace : whereof I have read a remaikable 
passage in a book published about the yeai 1661^ 
and written by one of their own side As one of 
the regicides was going to his execution, a friend 
asked him, whether he thought the cause would 
levivc'^ He answered, The cause is in the bosom 
of Chiist; and as sure as Chiist lose fiom the 
dccad, so suie will the cause levive also. ■* And 
theicforethe nonconformists were stiictly watch- 
ed, andiestrainedby penal laws, duiing the reign 
of King Charles the Second ; the court and king- 
dom looking on them as a faction, leady to join 
in any design against the government in chuich 
or state. And surely this was reasonable enough, 
while so many continued alive who had voted, 
and fought, and preached against both, and gave 
no proof that they had changed their principles. 
The nonconformists weie then exactly upon the 
same foot with our nonjurors now, whom we 
double-tax, forbid their conventicles, and keep 
under hatches, without thinking ourselves pos- 
sessed with a persecuting spirit , because we know 
they want nothing but the power to luin us. 


* I cannot find this peculiar expiession among the “ Speeches and 
Pra}ers of the King's Judges," l660, nor in those of Baikstead, 
Okey, and Corbet, 1 662, nor in the life and death of Sir Henry Vane^ 
Knt., 1662. That which approaches most near to it, occurs among 
the Passages and occasional Speeches of General Harnson." — 
As he was going to sufler, one in derision called to him and said, 
Where is your good old cause? He, with a cheerful smile, clapped 
his hand on his heart, and said, Here it is, and I am going to sea! 
It with my blood." 

Some \ery extraordinary expressions occur in these dying 
speeches, as was indeed to be expected fiom ihe peculiar tenets 
of the sufferers. Col. John Jones said of the sledge in which he 
was dragged to execution, that it was like the iiery chariot of Eli- 
jah, onlj/ it went through Fket^Street 
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This, in my opinion, should altogether silence 
the dissenters’ complaints of peisecution under 
king Charles the Second ; or make them show us 
wherein theydiffeied at that time, from what our 
Jacobites are now. 

Then inclinations to the church were soon dis- 
coveied, when king James the Second succeeded 
to the crown; with whom they unanimously join- 
ed in Its rum, to revenge themselves for that re- 
stiamt they had most justly sutfered m the foie- 
going icign, not fiom the persecuting temper of 
the cleigy, as their clamouis would suggest, but 
the prudence and caution of the legislatuie. The 
same indulgence against law was made use of by 
them and the papists, and they amicably employ- 
ed their power, as in defence of one common 
interest. 

But the revolution happening soon after, sei v- 
ed to wash away the memory of the lebellion ; 
upon which the run against popery was no doubt 
as just and seasonable, as that of fanaticism after 
the lestoratioa . and the dread of popeiy being 
then our latest danger, and consequently the most 
fiesh upon our spirits, all mouths were open 
against that, the dissenters were rewarded with 
an indulgence by law ; the lebellion and king’s 
murder were now no longer a lepioach; the for- 
mer was only a civil wai, and whoever durst call 
it a rebellion, was a jacobite and fiiend to France. 
This was the moie unexpected, because, the re- 
volution being wholly bi ought about by church 
of England hands, they hoped one good conse- 
quence of it would be, the relieving us fiom the 
encroachments of dissenteis, as well as those of 
papists ; since both had equally confederated to- 
ward our rum . and therefore, when the crown 
was new settled, it was hoped at least that the 
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rest of the constitution would be restoied. But 
this affair took a veiy different turn: the dissen- 
teis had just made a shift to save a tide, and join 
with the piince of Oiange, when they found all 
was desperate with their protectoi king Janies ; 
and obseiving a paity then forming against the 
old pimciples in church and state, undei the name 
of Whigs and low-churchmen, they listed them- 
selves of it, where they have ever since continu- 
ed. It is, theiefoie, upon the foot they now aie, 
that I would apply myself to them, and desire 
they would consider the diffeient ciicumstances 
at piesent, fiom what they were under when they 
began then designs against the chuich and mo- 
naichy, about seventy yeais ago. At that junc- 
ture they made up the body of the party ; and 
whosoever joined with them from pimciples of 
revenge, discontent, ambition, or love of change^ 
weie all forced to shelter under their denomina- 
tion; united heartily in the pietences of a farther 
and purer refoimation m religion, and of advan- 
cing the great woik (as the cant was then) that 
God was about to do in these nations ; received 
the systems of doctrine and discipline prescribed 
by the Scots, and leadily took the covenant; so 
that there appealed no division among them, till 
after the common enemy was subdued. 

But now their case is quite otherwise : and I 
can haidly think it worth being of a party, upon 
the terms they have been leceived of late years. 
For, suppose the whole faction should at length 
succeed in their design of destioymg the chuich ; 
are they so weak as to imagine, that the new mo- 
delling of leligion would be put into their hands ^ 
would their brethren, the low-chuichmen and 
freethinkeis, submit to their discipline, their sy- 
nods, and their classes; and divide the lands of 
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bishops, or deans and chapteis, among them ^ how 
can they help observing, that their allies, instead 
of pretending more sanctity than other men, are 
some of them for levelling all leligion, and the 
rest for abolishing it’ Is it not manifest, that 
they have been treated by their confedeiates ex- 
actly after the same manner as they were by king 
James the Second ; made instruments to ruin the 
church ; not for then own sakes, but, under a 
pretended project of universal freedom in opinion, 
to advance the dark designs of those who employ 
them ’ for, excepting the antimonarchial princi- 
ple, and a few false notions about liberty, I see 
but little agreement between them ; and even in 
these, I believe, it would be impossible to con- 
trive a frame of government that would please 
them all, if they had it now in their power to try. 
But however, to be sure the presbyter ran institu- 
tion would never obtain. For, suppose they 
should, in imitation of their predecessors, propose 
to have no king but our Saviour Christ; the whole 
clan of freethinkeis would immediately object, 
and lefuse his authority. Neither would their 
low-church brethren use them better, as well 
knowing what enemies they are to that doctrine 
of unlimited toleration, wherever they are suffer- 
ed to preside. So that, upon the whole, I do not 
see, as their present circumstances stand, where 
the dissenters can find better quarter than from 
the church of England. 

Besides, I leave it to their consideration, whe- 
thei^ with all their zeal against the chuich, they 
ought not to show a little decency; and how far 
it consists with their reputation to act in conceit 
with such confedeiates It was reckoned a very 
infamous proceeding in the present most Christian 
king, to assist the Turk against the empeior : policy 
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and reasons of state were not allowed sufficient ex- 
cuses, for taking pait with an infidel against a be- 
liever. It is one of the dissenteis’ quarrels against 
the church, that she is not enough reformed fiom 
popeiy; yet they boldly enteied into a league 
with papists and a popish prince to destroy her. 
They piofcss much sanctity, and object against 
the wicked lives of some of oui membeis; yet 
they have been long, and still continue, in stud 
combination with libei tines and atheists to con- 
tiive our luiii. What if the Jews should multi- 
ply, and become a formidable paity among us ? 
Would the dissenteis join in alliance with them 
likewise, because they agiee alieady in some ge- 
neial piinciples, and because the Jews are allow- 
ed to be a stiffnecked and lebellious people ^ 

It is the part of wise men to conceal their pas- 
sions, when they are not in ciicumstances of exeit- 
iug them topuipose : the arts of getting powei, and 
preseiving indulgence, are veiy different. For 
the foimer, the leasonable hopes of t^e dissenteis 
seem to be at an end , thcii comiades, the Whigs 
and fieethinkers, aie justm a condition propei to 
befoisaken; and the pailiament, as well as the 
body of the people, will be deluded no longer. 
Besides, It sometimes happens for a cause to be 
exhausted and worn out, as that of the Whigs in 
general seems at present to be . the nation had 
felt enough of it. It is as vain to hope lestoiing 
that decayed inteiest, as for a man of sixty to 
talk of enteiingon a new scene of life, that is on- 
ly proper for youth and vigoui. New ciicum- 
stances and new men must arise, as well as new 
occasions, which aie not likely to happen in oui 
time. So that the dissenteis have no game left 
at piesent, but to secure theff indulgence . moi- 
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der to which, I will be so bold as to offer them 
some advice. 

First, That until some late proceedings aie a 
little forgot, they would take care not to provoke, 
by any violence of tongue or pen, so great a ma- 
jority as theie IS now against them ; nor keep up 
any longer that combination with their bioken 
allies, but disperse themselves, and lie doimant 
against some better opportunity. I have shown 
they could have got no advantage, if the late pai-r 
ty had piev ailed, and they will certainly lose 
none by its fall, unless thiough their own fault. 
They pretend a mighty veneration for the queen; 
let them give proof of it by quitting the lumecl 
interest of those who have used her so ill , and by 
a due respect to the persons she is pleased to trust 
at present with her affairs. When they can no 
longer hope to govern, when struggling can do 
them no good, and may possibly hurt them, what 
is left, but to be silent and passive ? 

Secondly, Although there be no law (beside 
that of God Almighty) against occasional confor- 
mity, It would be prudence in the dissenteis to 
use It as tenderly as they can: for, beside the in- 
famous hypocrisy of the thing itself, too frequent 
piactice would peihapsmake a remedy necessary. 
And after all they have said to justify themselves 
in this point, it still continues haid to conceive, 
how those consciences can pretend to be scrupu- 
lous, upon which an employment has inoie power, 
than the love of unity 

In the last place, 1 am humbly of opinion, that 
the dissenters would do well to drop that lesson 
they have learned fiom their directors, of affect- 
ing to be under hoiiible apprehensions, that the 
Tories are in the interest of the pretender, and 
would be ready to embrace the first oppoitumty 
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of inviting him over. It is with the woist grace 
in the woild that they otFer to join m the cry 
upon this aiticle, as if those, who alone stood in 
the gap against all the encroachments of popeiy 
and arbitral y power, are not moie likely to keep 
out both, than a set of schismatics, who, to gra- 
tify then ambition and revenge, did, by the 
meanest compliances, encourage and spirit up 
that unfortunate prince, to fall upon such mea- 
sures, as must at last have ended in the ruin of 
our liberty and religion. 

P. S. I wish those who give themselves the trou- 
ble to write to the Examiner, would consider 
whether what they send would be proper for 
such a paper to take notice of. I had one let- 
ter last week, written as I suppose by a divine, 
to desire I would offer some reasons against a 
bill now before the parliament for ascertaining 
the tithe of hops , fiom which the writer appre- 
hends great damage to the clergy, especially 
the poorer vicars. If it be as he says, (and he 
seems to argue veiy leasonably upon it) the 
convocation now sitting will, no doubt, upon 
due application, represent the matter to the 
House of Commons, and he may expect all jus- 
tice and favour from that great body, who 
have already appeared so tender of then rights. 

A gentleman likewise, who has sent me seveial 
letters relating to personal hardships he receiv- 
ed from some of the late mimstiy, is advised 
to publish a narrative of them, they being too 
large, and not proper for this paper. 
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No. XXXVIL 

THDKSDAY, APRIL IQ, 1711. 

Semper causae eceniorum mages mofcent quant ipsa etenla. 

Wa aie always more moved at the causes of events, than at the 
events themselves. 

I AM glad to observe that several among the 
Whigs have begun very much to change their 
language of late. The style is now among the 
reasonable part of them, when they meet a man 
in business, or a member of parliament, well, 
gentlemen, if you go on as you have hitherto 
done, we shall no longer have any pretence to 
complain . they find, it seems, that there have 
been yet no overtures made to bung in the preten- 
der, nor any pieparatoiy steps toward it. They 
read no enslaving votes, nor bills brought in to en- 
danger the subject. The indulgence to scrupu- 
lous consciences is again confirmed from the thi one, 
inviolably preserved, and not the least whisper 
offered that may affect it. All caie is taken to 
support the war , supplies cheerfully granted, and 
funds readily subsciibed to, in spite of the lit- 
tle arts made use of to discredit them The just 
resentments of some, which aie laudable in them- 
selves, and to which, at another junctuie, it 
might be proper to give way, have been softened 
or diveited by the calmness of others; so that, 
upon the article of present management, I do not 
see how any objection of weight can well be 
laised. 

However, our adversaries still allege, that this 
great success was wholly unexpected, and out 
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of all probable view ; tbat in public affairs we 
ought least of all others to judge by events ; that 
the attempt of changing a ministry duiing the 
difficulties of a long war, was lash and inconsi- 
derate , that if the queen were disposed, by her 
inclinations, oi from any petsonal dislike, for 
such a change, it might have been done with more 
safety in a time of peace , that if it had niiscar- 
iied by any of those incidents, which in all ap- 
peal ance might have inteivened, the consequen- 
ces would pel haps have mined the whole confe- 
deiacy; and thciefoie, however it has now suc- 
ceeded, the expeiiiiient was too dangeious to 
try 

But this IS what we can by no means allow 
them We nevei will admit lashness, oi chance, 
to have pioduced all this harmony and older. It 
is visible to the woild, that the seveial steps to- 
ward this change were slowly taken, and with the 
utmost caution The moveis obseived as they 
went on, how matteis tvould bear, and advanced 
no faithei at fiist, than so as they might be able 
to stop, or go back, if cucumstances weie not 
matuie. Things were grown to such a height, 
that It was no longer the question, whether a 
person who aimed at an employment, weie a 
WhigorToiy; much less, whether he had me- 
iit, oi proper abilities, for what he pretended to: 
he must ow e his piefeiment only to the favou- 
rites , and the ciown was so far from nominating, 
that they wmuld not allow it a negative. This 
the queen w'as resolved no longer to enduie , and 
began to bieak into then prescription, by be- 
stowing one or two places of consequence, ' with- 

*See Memoirs lespecting the Change of Ministry, Vol. III. for 
the cncunjbtances attending U. 
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out consulting her ephon, aftci they had fixed 
them foi others, and concluded as usual, that all 
their bu&iness was to signify their pleasure to her 
majesty But, althoug^i the persons the queen 
had chosen, were such, as no objection could 
well be raised against upon the score of pai ty, 
yet the oligarchy took the alarm , theii sovereign 
authority was, it seems, called in question ; they 
grew into anger and discontent, as if their un- 
doubted lights weie violated All foimei obli- 
gations to their sovereign now became cancelled ; 
and they put themselves upon the foot of the 
people, who are hardly used after the most emi- 
nent services. 

I believe all men, who know any thing in po- 
litics, will agree, that a piince thus treated by 
those he has most confided in, and perpetually 
loaded with his favours, ought to extiicate him- 
self as soon as possible ; and is then only blame- 
able in his choice of time, when he defers one mi- 
nute after it is in his power ; because, fi om the mon - 
stious encroachments of exorbitant avarice and 
ambition, he cannot tell how long it may continue 
to be so. And it w ill be found, upon enquii ing into 
history, that most of those princes, who have 
been ruined by favourites, have owed their mis- 
fortune to the neglect of earlier lemedies , defei- 
ling to struggle, until they were quite sunk. 

The Whigs aie eveiy day cuising the ungovern- 
able lage, the haughty piide, and insatiable co- 
vetousness of a certain peison,'^ as the cause ot 
their fall; and aie apt to tell theii thoughts, that 


* The Duchess of Marlborough ; whose haughty conduct to the 
Queen occasioned the lupture betwixt her majesty and the admi- 
nistration formed under the duchess’s influence, and composed 
chiefly of her allies. 
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one single removal might have set all things right. 
But the interests of that single person were found, 
upon experience, so complicated and woven with 
the rest, by love, by awe, by marriage, by al- 
liance, that they would rather confound heaven 
and earth, than dissolve such a union. 

I have always heard and understood, that a 
king of England, possessed of his people’s hearts, 
at the head of a free parliament, and in full 
agieement with a great majority, made the true 
figure in the woild that such amonaich ought to 
do ; and pursued the leal mteiest of himself and 
his kingdom. Will they allow her majesty to be 
in those ciicumstances at piesent? And was it 
not plain, by the addresses sent from all paits of 
the island,* and by the visible disposition of the 
people, that such a parliament would undoubted- 
ly be chosen ? and so it proved, without the court’s 
using any arts to influence elections. 

What people then are these in a corner, to 
whom the constitution must tiuckle ^ If the whole 
nation’s ciedit cannot supply funds for the war, 
without humble applications from the entire le- 
gislature to a few retailers of money, it is high 
time we should sue for a peace. What new max- 
ims aie these, which neither we nor our forefa- 
thers ever heaid of before, and which no wise 


* “ The bulk of the High Church, or Tory party, being no less 
exasperated against the Low Church party than their leaders, were 
uneasy at the Tong, not to say imperious reign, of the old mini- 
sters and favourites , they were both very industrious in procuring 
addresses, which, under pretence of expie»sing their loyalty to 
the Queen, and affection to the church established, were mainly 
levelled, like so many batteries, against the ministry and parlia- 
ment, and whole moderate party.”— Boyer’s Annals of Queen 
Anne, Vol. IX. p, 158 . 
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institution would ever allow ^ must our laws fiom 
henceforwaid pass the Bank and East India com- 
pany, or have then royal assent, befoie they are 
m force ^ 

To hear some of those worthy reasoneis talk- 
ing of credit, that she is so nice, so squeamish, 
so capacious, you would think they weie de- 
sciibing a lady tioubled with vapours or the co- 
lick, to be removed only by a couise of steel, or 
swallowing a bullet By the naiiowness of their 
thoughts, one would imagine they conceived the 
woild to be no wider than Exchange Alley It 
is piobable they may have such a sickly dame 
among them ; and it is well if she has no worse 
diseases, consideimg what hands she passes 
thiough. But the national credit is of another 
complexion ; of sound health, and an even tem- 
per ; her life and existence being a quintessence 
drawn from the vitals of the whole kingdom ; and 
we find these money politicians, after all their 
noise, to be of the same opinion, by the couit 
they paid hei, when she lately appeared to them 
in the foim of a lottery.* 

As to that mighty erior in politics they chaige 
upon the queen, for changing her ministry in the 


• The lottery bill received the royal assent on the 6th March, 
and advertisement was made, that payments would begin to be re- 
ceived on Tuesday, the IStli, But when the receivers met for this 
purpose on the morning of that day, it was found that L 27,000 
liad been subscribed at the Bank of Englancl above the first pay- 
ment of the whole sura of L 1,500,000 So that the lotteiy was 
more than full before the books were opened But such a ciy was 
raised against the directors oi the bank and stock-jobbers, for hav- 
ing engrossed the fund to the disappointment of the public, that 
they found themselves obliged to give up one^ fifth part of the 
tickets purchased. As these momed men were chiefly Whigs, 
Swift's sarcasm is easily understood* 
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height of a wai, I suppose it is only looked up- 
on as an ciror under a Whiggish administration 
otlienvise the late king had much to answer for, 
who did it pietty frequently And it is well 
knowai, that the lateministiy of famous memoiy, 
was biought in dining the present ivai , only with 
this circumstance, that two or thiee of the chief 
didfiist change then own piinciplcs, and then 
took in suitable companions. 

But, howevei, I see no reason why the Tories 
should not value their wisdom by events, as well 
as the Whigs. Nothing was evei thought a moie 
piecipitate, lash counsel, than that of altering 
the com at the juncture it w'as done , yet the pru- 
dence of the undertaking was sufficiently justi- 
fied by the success. Perhaps it will be said, that 
the attempt was necessary, because the whole spe- 
cies of money w'as so grievously clipped and 
counterfeit And is not her majesty’s authoiity 
as sacred as her coin ^ And has not that been 
most scandalously clipped and mangled, and of- 
ten counterfeited too^ 

It is another giievous complaint of the Whigs, 
that then late friends, and the whole party, aie 
treated wuth abundance of severity in print, and 
in particular by the Examiner. They think it 
hard, that wdien they are wholly deprived of 
pow^er, hated by the people, and out of all hope 
of establishing themselves, then infirmities should 
be so often displayed, in order to lender them 
yet more odious to mankind. This is what they 
employ then wiiteis to set forth in their papers 
of the week , and it is humorous enough to ob- 
serve one page taken up in i ailing at the Exa- 
miner, for his invectives against a discaided rai- 
nistiy; and the other side filled with the falsest 
and vilest abuses, against those who are now in 
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the highest power and ciedit with their soveieign, 
and whose last bieath would scatter them in si- 
lence and obscuiity However, although I have 
indeed often wondered to see so much licentious- 
ness taken and connived at, and am sure it would 
not be suffered in any other country of Chiisten- 
dom ; yet I nevei once invoked the assistance of 
the gaol or pilloiy, which, upon the least provo- 
cation, was the usual style duiing their tyianny. 
There has not passed a week these twenty years, 
without some malicious paper scattered in every 
coffee-house by the emissaiies of that party, whe- 
thei it were down or up. I believe they will 
not pietend to object the same thing to us . nor 
do I lemembei any constant weekly paper with 
reflections on the late ministiy or junto. They 
have many weak defenceless parts, they have 
not been used to a legulai attack, and theiefoie 
it is that they aie so ill able to enduie one, when 
it comes to be their turn ; so that they complain 
more of a few months tiuths fiom us, than we 
did of all their scandal and malice foi twice as 
many years. 

I cannot foibear observing upon this occasion, 
that those worthy authors I am speaking of, seem 
to me not faiily to lepresent the sentiments of 
their party ; who, in disputing with us, do gene- 
rally give up several of the late ministiv, and 
fieely own many of theii failings. They confess 
the monstrous debt upon the navy to have been 
caused by most scandalous mismanagement, they 
allow the insolence of some, the avarice of others, 
to have been insuppor table ; but these gentlemen 
aie most liberal m their praises to those persons, 
and upon those veiy articles, wheie then wisest 
friends give up the point. They gravely tell us, 

VOL, IV. F 
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that such a one was the most faithful servant 
that ever any piince had , another, the most du- 
tiful ; a third, the most generous ; a fourth, of 
the greatest integrity; so that I look upon these 
champions lather as retained by a cabal than a 
party ; w hich I desire the reasonable men among 
them would please to consider. 


No. XXXVIII. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1711. 

tniignum est tn, ea aviate, qtice legibus conhnetur, dtscedi a le- 

gibus. 


It IS shameful and unvvojthy in a state, whose support and pie- 
seivdtion IS founded on laws, that the laws should be rendered 
useless, and evaded. 


I HAVE been often considering how it comes 
to pass, that the dexteiity of mankind in evil, 
should always outgrow, not only the piudence 
and caution of private persons, but the continual 
expedience of the wisest laws contiived to pre- 
vent it. I cannot imagine a knave to possess a 

g reater share of natural wit oi genius, than an 
onest man. I have known very notable shar- 
pers at play, who, upon other occasions, were as 
great dunces as human shape can well allow ; and I 
believe, the same might be observed among the 
other knots of thieves and pick-pockets about 
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this town * The proposition, however, is certain- 
ly true, and to be confiimed by a hundred instan- 
ces. A scrivener, anattoiney, a stockjobber, and 
many other retailers of fraud, shall not only be 
able to over-reach others much wiser than them- 
selves, but find out new inventions to elude the 
force of any law made against them I suppose 
the reason of this may be, that as the aggressor 
is said to have geneially the advantage of the de- 
fender, so the makeis of the law, which is to de- 
fend our rights, have usually not so much indus- 
tiy or vigoui, as those whose mteiest leads them 
to attack it. Besides, it raiely happens that men 
are rewarded by the public for their justice and 
virtue ; neithei do those M'ho act upon such pnn- 
ciples expect any recompense until the next 
world; whereas fiaud, wheie it succeeds, gives 
present pay ; and this is allowed the greatest 
spur imaginable both to labour and invention. 
When a law is made to stop some gi owing evil, 
the wits of those whose interest it is to bieak it 
with seciecy or impunity, are immediately at 
work ; and even among those who pi etend to 
fairer characters, many would gladly find means to 
avoid, what they would not be thought to vio- 
late. They desire to reap the advantage, if pos- 
sible, without the shame, or at least without the 
danger. This art is what I take that dexterous 
race of men, spiungup soon after the Revolution, 
to have studied with gieat application ever since; 
and to have arrived at great perfection in. Ac- 


* It may indeed be remarked, that many of those who re- 
semble the fox in the ingenuity of their predatory stratagems, are, 
like the same animal, dull and incapable of receiving instruction 
to any useful purpose. 
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cording to the doctiine of some Romish casuists, 
they have found out qumn propl ad peccatum sine 
peccato possint accedere ; they can tell how to go 
within an inch of an impeachment, and yet come 
back untouched. They know what degree of 
corruption will just foifeit an employment, and 
whethei the bribe you receive be sufficient to set 
you light, and put something in youi pocket be- 
sides, how much to a penny you may safely 
cheat the queen, whether foity, fifty, oi sixty per 
cent, accoiding to the station you are in, and the 
dispositions of the peisons in office below and 
above you. They have computed the pi ice you 
may secuiely take oi give for a place, oi what 
pait of the salary you ought to reseive ; they can 
disci eetly distiibute five bundled pounds in a 
small borough, without any danger from the sta- 
tutes against bribing at elections. They can 
manage a bargain for an office by a third, fouith, 
or fifth hand, so that you shall not know whom 
to accuse ; they can win a thousand guineas at 
play in spite of the dice, and send away the loser 
satisfied. They can pass the most exoibitant 
accounts, overpay the ci editor with half his de- 
mands, and sink the rest. 

It would be endless to i elate, oi rather indeed 
impossible to discovei, the seveial arts, which 
cuiious men have found out to enrich themselves, 
by defiauding the public, in defiance of the law. 
The mihtaiy men, both by sea and land, have 
equally cultivated this most useful science ; nei- 
ther has it been altogether neglected by the other 
sex ; of which, on the contiaiy, I could produce 
an instance, that would make ours blush to be so 
far outdone. 

Besides, to confess the truth, our laws them- 
selves are extremely defective in many ai tides. 
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which I take to be one ill effect of oui best posses- 
sion, liberty. Some years ago the ambassador of 
a great prince * was arrested, and outrages com- 
mitted on his person in our streets, without any 
possibility of redress from Westminster-hall, or 
the prerogative of the sovereign ; and the legis- 
latuie was forced to provide a remedy against the 
like evils in time to come, f A commissioner of 
the stamped paper % was lately discovered to have 
notoriously cheated the public of great sums, for 
many years, by counterfeiting the stamps, which 
the law has made capital; but the aggravation of 
his Clime proved to be the cause that saved his 
life ; and that additional heightening circum- 
stance of betraying his trust, was found to be a 
legal defence. I am assured, that the notoiious 
cheat of the brewers at Portsmouth, detected 
about two months ago in parliament, cannot, by 


^ Peter the Great, czar of Muscovy. 

t In September 1707) Matveof, the Russian ambassador, hav*« 
ing taken leave at couit, one Morton, alaceman, with some of his 
other creditors, fearing he was about to leave the kingdom without 
satisfying their claims, had him arrested "in the open stieet, and 
forced to a spunging house. Czar Peter the Great was violent and 
inexorable m his demand of satisfaction for this indignity , nor was 
It possible for a long time to convince him that the creditors had, 
however imprudently, only availed themselves of the means of re- 
covering their debts allowed them by the laws of the country ; and 
that, theiefore, no legal punishment could be inflicted on them. 
At length, m 170i9» the Czar consented to lest satisfied with the 
queen's toimal excuses, on account of the insufficiency of the laws ; 
and an act was past to secure the persons, equipages, and effects 
of ambassadors, irom such indignities in future. 

t He was a justice of peace, and worth twenty thousand pounds. 
His name was Dyet. His trial took place at the Old Bailey 13 
Jan. 1710-1 1» See Journal to Sttlla, 3d October, 1710. 
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any law now in force, be punished in any degree 
equal to the guilt and infamy of it f Nay, what 
is almost incredible, had Guiscaid survived his de- 
testable attempt upon Mr Harley’s peison, all the 
inflaming ciicumstances of the fact would not 
have sufficed, in the opinion of many lawyers, to 
have punished him with death ; and the public 
must have lain undei this dilemma, either to con- 
demn him by a law ei' post facto, (winch would 
have been o^ dangeious consequence, and form 
an ignominious piecedent,'' or undergo the mor- 
tification to see the greatest villain upon earth 
escape unpunished, to the infinite triumph and 
delight of popery and faction But even this is 
not to be wondeied at, when we consider, that of 
all the insolences offeied to the queen since the 
act of indemnity, (at least that evei came to my 
ears,) I can hardly instance above two oi three, 
which, by the lettei of the law, could amount to 
high tieason. 

From these defects in our laws, and the want 


t He alludes to a scandalous abuse detected by a lepresentatiou 
from the victuallers of the nav\, piesented to the House of Com- 
mons Icwastounded in each seaman being allowed seven pints 
of beer pet day j and although, when ships were in port, it was 
usual for the captain to allow gieat pait of the crew to go ashore, 
the same quantity was charged to government, the allowance ot 
the absentees being held the peiquisite of the purser, and through 
him of the captain. The surplus beer was eithei sold to merchant 
vessels, or, what w^s more common, u was never received from the 
brewer, who gave the purser a sum of money in exchange for the 
difference between the quantity paid for by government, and that 
actually sent on board the vessel. By these collusory contracts, 
the nauon was defrauded of large sums. Thomas Ridge, Esq , a 
member of the House of Commons, was expelled the House, and 
ordered to be prosecuted by file attorney geixeial for being acces- 
sory to such a fraud. 
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of some discretionary power, safely lodged, to 
exeit upon emeigencies; as well as from the 
gieat acqmiements of able men to elude the pe- 
nalties of those laws they hieak, it is no wonder 
that the injuries done to the public are so seldom 
rediessed. But besides, no individual suffeis by 
any wrong he does to the commonwealth, in pro- 
portion to the advantage he gains by doing it 
There are seven oi eight millions, who contribute 
to the loss, M hile the whole gam is sunk among 
a few The damage suffeied by the public, is not 
so immediately oi heavily felt by particulai per- 
sons ; and the zeal of prosecutions is apt to drop 
and be lost among numbeis. 

But imagine a set of pohticians for many years 
at the head of affairs, the game visibly their own, 
and by consequence, acting with great security ; 
may not these be sometimes tempted to forget 
their caution, by length of time, by excess of 
avarice and ambition, by the insolence or violence 
of their nature, oi peihaps by a mere contempt 
for their adveisaiies.^ may not such motives ^ 
these put them often upon actions diiectly against 
the law, such as no evasions can be found for, 
and which will lay them fully open to the ven- 
geance of a prevailing interest, whenever they 
are out of power? it is answered in the affiima- 
tive And heie we cannot lefuse the late minis- 
try theii due praises; who, foreseeing a storm, 
provided for their own safety by two admirable 
expedients, by v'hich, with gieat prudence, they 
have escaped the punishments due to peinici- 
ous counsels, and corrupt management.' Thefiist 
was to piocure, undei pretences hardly specious, 
a general act of indemnity, which cuts off all im- 
peachments. The second was yet more refined,'- 
suppose, for instance, a counsel is to be pursued,' 
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which is necessary to cairy on tlic dangerous de-- 
signs of a pievailmg paity, to preserve them in 
power, to giatify the unmeasurable appetites of a 
few leadeis civil and militaiy, although by ha- 
zarding the luin of the whole nation; this coun- 
sel, despeiatc in itself, unprecedented in its na- 
tuie, they procure a majoiity to form into an ad- 
dicss, which makes it look like the sense of the 
nation Undei that shelter they carry on their 
woik, and he secuie against aftei-ieckonings 

I must be so free to tell my meaning in this ; 
that among other things, I understand it of the 
address made to the queen about thiee yeaisago, 
to desire that hei majesty would not consent to 
a peace, without the entire lestitution of Spam 
a pioceeding, which, to people abroad, must look 
like the highest strain of temerity, folly, and gas- 
conade. But we at home, who allow the piomo- 
ters of that advice to be no fools, can easily com- 
piehend the depth and mystery of it. They weie 
assuied by this means to pin down the wai upon 
us; consequently, to increase then own power 
and wealth, and multiply difficulties on the queen 
and kingdom, until they had fixed their party too 
fiimly to be shaken, whenever they should find 
themselves disposed to reverse their addiess, and 
give us leave to wish for a peace. 

If any man entertains a more favourable opi- 
nion of this monstious step in politics, I would 


In December 17075 both Houses of Parliament concurred in 
an address to the queen, founded upon previous resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Lords, the first of which was, ” That no peace could be 
safe 01 honouiable for hex majesty and her allies, if Spam and the 
Spanish West Indies wcie suffered to continue m the possession of 
the house of Bourbon.'' 
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ask him, what we must do in case We find it im- 
possible to recover Spain Those among the 
Whigs, who believe a God, will confess that the 
events of wai he in his hands ; and the rest of 
them, who acknowledge no such power, will al- 
low, that fortune has too great a share in the 
good or ill success of military actions, to let a 
wise man reason upon them, as if they were en- 
tiiely in his power If Pi evidence- should think 
fit to refuse success to our arms, with how ill a 
grace, with what shame and confusion, shall we 
be obliged to recant that piecipitate address, un- 
less the world will be so charitable to consider, 
that parliaments amon^ us differ as much as piin- 
ces , and that by the fatal conjunction of many 
unhappy circumstances, it is very possible for 
our island to be lepresented sometimes by those, 
who have the least pretensions. So little truth 
01 justice there is in what some pretend to ad- 
vance, that the actions of former senates ought 
always to be treated with respect by the latter ; 
that those assemblies are all equally veneiable, 
and no one to be preferred before another ; by 
which aigument, the parliament that began the 
rebellion against King Charles I, voted his trial, 
and appointed his murderers, ought to be leraem- 
bered with respect. 

But to return from this digression ; it is very 
plain, that, considering the defectiveness of our 
laws, the variety of cases, the weakness of the 
pierogative, the power or cunning of ill-design- 
ing men, it is possible that many gieat abuses 
may be visibly committed, which cannot be le- 
gally punished ; especially if we add to this, that 
some inquiries might probably involve those, 
whom upon other accounts it is not thought con- 
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venient to disturb. Therefore it is veiy false re£u 
soning, especially in the management of public 
affairs, to aigue that men are innocent, because 
the law has not pronounced them guilty 

I am apt to think it was to supply such defects 
as these, that satire was first introduced into the 
world ; whereby those, whom neither religion, 
nor natuial virtue, noi feai of punishment, were 
able to keep within the bounds of their duty, 
might be withheld by the shame of having their 
crimes exposed to open view in the strongest co- 
lours, and themselves rendered odious to man- 
kind. Perhaps all this may be little legarded by 
such hardened and abandoned natuies as I have 
to deal with ; but, next to taming oi binding a 
savage animal, the best service you can do the 
neighbouihood, is to give them warning either to 
arm themselves, or not come in its way. 

Could I have hoped for any signs of remorse 
from the leaders of that faction, I should very 
gladly have changed my style, and forgot, oi pas- 
sed by, their million of enormities. But they aie 
every day more fond of discovering then impo- 
tent zeal and malice ; witness then conduct in 
the city about a fortnight ago, which had no 
other end imaginable, beside that of perplexing 
our affairs, and endeavouimg to make things des- 
perate, that themselves may be thought neces- 
sary. While they continue in this frantic mood, 
I shall not foibeai to treat them as they de- 
^rve,' that is to say, as the inveterate iirecon- 
dileable enemies to our country, and its consti- 
tution. 

s 
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THTJBSDAYj MAY S, 1711. 

Qm* twlent Gracchos de sedittone querentes f 
in vain 

The Gracchi of sedition will complain. 


There have been certain topics of repioach 
liberally bestowed, for some years past, by the 
Whigs and Tones, upon each other. We charge 
the former, with a design of destroying the esta- 
blished chuich, and intioducmg fanaticism and 
freethinking m its stead. VFe accuse them as 
enemies to monarchy ; as endeavouring to under 
mine the piesent form of government, and to 
build a commonwealth, or some new scheme of 
their own, upon its ruins On the other side, 
their clamours against us may be summed up in 
those three formidable woids, Popery, Arbitraiy 
Power, and the Pretender, Our accusations 
against them we endeavoui to make good by cer- 
tain ovei t acts , such as theii perpetually abusing 
the whole body of the clergy ; their declaied 
contempt for the veiy older of piiesthood; their 
aversion against episcopacy ; the public encour- 
agement and pationage they give to Tindal, Po- 
land, and other atheistical writers ; their appear- 
ing as professed advocates retained by the dis 
senteis, excusing their separation, and laying the 
guilt of it to the obstinacy of the chuich; their 
frequent endeavoui s to lejieal the test, and their 
setting up the indulgence to sciupulous conscien- 
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ces, as a point of greater importance than the esta- 
blished woiship. The regard they bear to our 
monaichy, has appeared, by then openly lidicii- 
ling the martyrdom of King Chailes I in their 
calves-head clubs, their common discouises, and 
their pamphlets; then denying the unnatuial 
war raised against that piince, to have been a re- 
bellion; theii justifying his muider in the allow- 
ed papers of the week ; their industry in publish- 
ing and spreading seditious and republican tracts, 
such as Ludlow's Memoirs, Sidney on Government, 
and many others ; their endless lopping of the 
prerogative, and mincing into nothing hei majes- 
ty’s titles to the crown. 

What proofs they biing for our endeavouring 
to introduce popeiy, arbitrary power, and the 
pretendei, I cannot leadily tell, and would be 

f lad to hear; however, those important woids 
aving, by dextrous management, been found of 
mighty service to their cause , although applied 
with little colour either of leason or justice , I 
have been considering, whethei they may not be 
adapted to more pioper objects. 

As to popery, which is the first of these ; to 
deal plainly, I can haidly think theie is any set 
of men among us, except the piofcssois of it, who 
have any direct intention to introduce it here ; 
but the question is, whether the piinciples and 
practices of us, or the Whigs, be most likely to 
make way foi it ? It is allowed on all hands, that 
among the methods conceited at Rome, for bung- 
ing over England into the bosom of the catholic 
chuich, one of the chief was to send jesuits, and 
other emissaries, in lay habits, who, personating 
tradesmen and mechanics, should mix with the 
people, and under the pretence of a farther and 
purer reformation, endeavoui to divide us into a^ 
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many sects as possible ; which would either put 
us undei the necessity of returning to our old 
eiiors, to preseive peace at home; or, by our 
divisions, make way for some powerful neighbour, 
with the assistance of the pope’s peimission, and 
a conseciated banner, to conveit and enslave us 
at once If this has been reckoned good politics, 
(and it was the best the jesuit schools could in- 
vent) I appeal to any man, whether the Whigs, 
foi many yeais past, have not been employed in 
the very same woik ^ They professed on all occa- 
sions, that they knew no reason why any one 
system of speculative opinions (as they teim the 
doctrines of the chinch) should be established by 
law, more than another; or why employments 
should be confined to the religion of the magis- 
trate, and that called the church established. 
The grand maxim they laid down was, that no 
man, for the sake of a few notions and ceiemo- 
nies, under the names of doctrine and discipline, 
should be denied the libei ty of serving his coun- 
tiy : as if places would go a begging unless brown- 
ists, familists, sweet-smgeis, quakers, anabap- 
tists, and niuggletonians, would take them off 
our hands. 

I have been sometimes imagining this scheme 
hi ought to peifection, and how diveiting it would 
be to see half a dozen sweet-singers on the bench 
in their ermines, and two or three quakeis with 
their white staves at court I can only say, this 
pioject is the very ■ counterpart of the late king 
James’s design, which he took up as the best me- 
thod for introducing his own religion, under the 
pretext of a universal liberty of conscience, and 
that no difFeience in religion should make any in 
his favour. Accordingly, to save appeal ances, he 
dealbsome employments among dissenteis of most 

2 
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denominations ; and what he did was, no doubt, 
in pursuance of the best advice he could get at 
home or abroad ; but the church thought it the 
most dangerous step he could take for her destruc- 
tion. It is tiue king James admitted papists 
among the rest, which the Whigs would not: but 
this IS sufficiently made up by a material circum- 
stance, wherein they seem to have much out-done 
that prince, and to have carried their libei ty of 
conscience to a higher point, having granted it 
to all the classes of freethinkers, (which the nice 
conscience of a popish prince would not give him 
leave to do) and weie therein mightily overseen; 
because it is agieed by the learned, that theie is 
but a veiy naiiow step fiom atheism, to the other 
extieme, superstition. So that upon the whole, 
whethei the Whigs had any real design of bring- 
ing in popery or not, it is very plain that they 
took the most effectual step toward it; and if the 
Jesuits had been theii immediate directois, they 
could not have taught them bettei, nor have 
found apter scholars. 

Their second accusation is, that we encourage 
and maintain aibitiary powei inpiinces; and pio- 
mote enslaving doctrines among the people. This 
they go about to piove by instances; pioducing 
the particular opinions of certain divines in king 
Charles II.’s reign, a decree of Oxford university, 
and some few writers since the Revolution. What 
they mean is the principle of passive obedience 
and non-resistance, which those who affiim, did, 

I believe, never intend should include arbitraiy 
power. However, although I am sensible that it 
is not reckoned piudent in a dispute to make any 
concessions, without the last necessity ; yet I do 
agree, that, in my own private opinion, some 
^vriters did cairy that tenet of passive obedience 
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to a height, which seemed hardly consistent with 
the libeities of a countiy, whose laws can neither 
be enacted nor lepealed, without the consent of 
the whole people . I mean not those, who affirm 
it due m general, as it ceitainly is, to the legisla- 
ture ; but such as fix it entirely m the prince’s 
pel son This last has, I believe, been done by 
a veiy few ; but when the Whigs quote authois 
to prove it upon us, they bring in all who mention 
it as a duty m geneial, without applying it to 
piinces abstiacted fiom then senate. 

By thus fieely declaring my own sentiments of 
passive obedience, it will at least appear that I do 
not wiite foi a party ; neither do I upon any oc- 
casion pretend to speak their sentiments, but my 
own The majority of the two Houses, and the 
present ministry (if those be a party) seem to me 
in all then pioceedmgs to pursue the real inteiest 
of chuich and state, and if I should happen to 
differ fiom paiticular peisons among them, in a 
single notion about government, I suppose they 
will not upon that account explode me and my 
paper. Howevei, as an answei, once for all, to 
the tedious scurrilities of those idle people, who 
affiim I am hned and dnected what to write, I 
must here inform them, that their censure is an 
effect of then piinciples The present ministry 
are under no necessity of employing prostitute 
pens; they have no daik designs to promote by 
advancing heterodox opinions. 

But (to return) suppose two or three private di- 
vines under king Charles the Second did a little 
overstrain the doctiine of passive obedience to 
piinces; some allowance might be given to the 
memory of that unnatural lebelhon against his fa- 
ther, and the dismal consequences of resistance. 
It is plain, by the proceedings of the churchmen 
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before and at the Revolution, that this doctrine 
was never designed to introduce arbitiaiy poAver. 

I look upon the Whigs and dissenteis to be ex- 
actly of the same political faith ; let us therefoie 
see, Avhat share each of them had in advancing 
arbitraiy power. It is manifest, that the fana- 
tics made Cromwell the most absolute tyiant in 
Chnstendom. The rump abolished the House of 
Loids, the army abohshed the lump, and by this 
aimy of saints he governed. The dissenters took 
libeity of conscience and employments from the 
late king James, as an acknowledgment of his 
dispensing power ; Avhich makes a king of Eng- 
land as absolute as the Turk. The Whigs, under 
the late king, perpetually declaied for keeping up 
a standing aimy in times of peace; which has, 
in all ages, been the first and great step to the 
ruin of liberty. They were besides discovering 
everyday their inclinations to destroy the lights 
of the chuich, and declared their opinion in all 
companies against the bishops sitting in the House 
of Peers ; which was exactly copying after their 
predecessois of lfi41 I need not say, their leal 
intentions were to make the king absolute , but 
whatever be the designs of innovating men, they 
usually end in a tyranny; as we may see by a hun- 
dred examples in Greece, and in the latei com- 
monwealths of Italy mentioned by Machiavel, 

In the third place, the Whigs accuse us of a de-. 
sign to bring in the pretender ; and to give it a 
greater an of probability, they suppose the queen 
to be a pai ty in this desig-n ; which, however, is 


■* From this and many previous passages, it is obvious, that in 
joining the Tones, Swift reserved to himself the right of putting his 
own interpretation upon the speculative points of their political 
creed. 
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no veiy extiaoiclmaiy supposition in those, who 
have advanced such singiilai paradoxes conceining* 
Greg and Guiscai d Upon this aiticle tlieii chaige 
is geneidl, without ever offering to pioduce an 
instance But I veiily think and believe, it will 
appeal no paradox, that if ever he be in ought 
in, the Whigs are his men. For first, it is an un- 
doubted truth, that a yeai oi two after the Ee- 
volution, several leadei s of that pai ty had their 
paidons sent them by the late king James ; and 
had entered upon measures to icstoie him, on ac- 
count of some disobligation they leceiv^ed from 
king William. Besides, I would ask, whether 
those v/ho were under the greatest ties of grati- 
tude to King James, are not at this day become 
the most zealous Whigs ? and of what party those 
are now, who kept a long correspondence with 
St. Gennains? 

It IS likewise veiy observable of late, that the 
Whigs, upon all occasions, profess their belief of 
the pretender’s being no impostoi, but a real 
prince, bora of the late queen’s body, which, 
whether it be true oi false, is very unseasonably 
advanced, considering the "weight such an opi- 
nion must have with the vulgai, if they once 
thoroughly believe it Neither is it at all improba- 
ble, that the pietendei himself puts his chief 
hopes in the fiiendship he expects fiom the dis- 
senteis and Whigs, by his choice to invade the 
kingdom, when the latter were most in credit, and 


^ Marlborough, Sunderland, and Godolphin, are said to have 
heen of this number; and it is added, that when the paidon was 
offered to James for his signature, he exclaimed, He nevei could 
forgive Lord Churchill until he should efface the menioiy of liis in- 
gratitude, by some eminent service, 
yOL. JV* 0 
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he had reason to count upon the fonner, fiom 
the gracious treatment they received fiom his 
supposed father, and theii joyful acceptance of 
it But farther, What could be more consistent 
with the Whiggish notion of a revolution piinci-" 
pie, than to biiiigm the pietendei ? A revolution 
principle, as then vaitings and discourses have 
taught us to define it, is a piinciple perpetually 
disposing men to i evolutions, and this is suit- 
able to the famous saying of a great Whig, that 
the more revolutions the better ; which, how odd 
a maxim soever in appearance, I take to be the 
true characteristic of the party 
A dog loves to turn round often; yet after cer- 
tain revolutions he lies down to rest, but heads 
under the dominion of the moon, are foi perpe- 
tual changes, and perpetual revolutions, besides, 
the Whigs owe all their wealth to wars and revo- 
lutions; like the giil at Baitholomew fair, who 
gets a penny by turning round a bundled times 
with swords in her hands."^ 

To conclude, the Whigs have a natural faculty 
of bringing in pretenders, and will therefore pio- 
bably endeavoui to bung m the great one at last. 
How many pretenders to wit, honour, nobility, 
politics, have they brought in these last twenty 
years: in short, they have been sometimes able 
to procure a majority of pietendeis m parliament; 
and wanted nothing to render the work complete, 
except a pretender at then head. 


* An exhibition described at length m Ward’s London Spy. 
The wonder and dexteiity of the feat consisted in the damsel sus- 
taining a number of drawn swords upright upon her hands, shoul- 
ders, %nd neck, and turning round so nimbly as to make the 
spectators giddy. 


I 
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No. XL. 


THURSDAY, MAY 30 , 1711 . 

Dos est magna parentum •virtus^ 


The Virtue of paientb is a large dowry to their childien. 

I TOOK up a paper' some days ago in a coffee- 
house and if the coiiectness of the style, and a 
supenoi spiiit in it, had not immediately unde- 
ceived me, I should have been apt to imagine I 
had been reading an Examiner In this paper 
there were seveial impoitant propositions ad- 
vanced For instance, that Providence had rais- 
ed up Mr Harley to be an instrument of great 
good, in a vei-y ciitical juncture, when it Avas 
much wanted ; that his veiy enemies acknow- 
ledge his eminent abilities, and distinguished me- 
rit, by their un weaned and restless endeavours 
against his person and reputation, that they have 
had an inveterate malice against both ; that he 
has been wonderfully preserved from some unpa- 
ralleled attempts, with more to the same pur- 
pose I immediately computed, by rules of aiith- 
me,tic, that in the last cited Avoids there Avas 
something more intended than the attempt of 
Guiscard, Avhich, I think, can piopeily pass but 
for one of the some. And although I dare not 
pretend to guess the author’s meaning ; yet the 
expression allows such a latitude, that I Avould 
venture to hold a Avager, most readers, both Whig 
and Toiy, have agreed Avith me, that this plural 


* The speaker’s congratulation of Mr Harley m the name of 
the House, on his escape and lecovery.— See the next Number, 
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number must in all probability, among other facts, 
take in the business of Gicg. 

See now the difference of styles Had I been 
to have told my thoughts on this occasion, in- 
stead of saying how Mr Hailey was treated by 
some persons, and pieseived fiom some unparal- 
leled attempts, I should, with intolerable blunt- 
ness and ill manners, have told a formal story of 
a committee sent to a condemned ciiminal in 
Newgate, to bribe him with pardon, on condi- 
tion he would swear high treason against his mas- 
ter, who discover ed his correspondence and se- 
cuied his person, when a certain grave politician 
had given him warning to make his escape : and 
by this means I should have diaum a whole swarm 
of hedge-writers, to exhaust their catalogue of 
scurrilities against me, as a liar and slanderer. 
But, with submission to the author of that foie- 
mentioned papei, I think he has carried that ex- 
piession to the utmost it will bear, foi, after all 
this notice, I know of but two attempts against 
Ml Harley, that can really be called unparallel- 
ed, which are those afoiesaid of Gieg and Guis- 
caid , and as to the lest, I will engage to paial- 
lel them from the stoiy of Catiline, and otheis I 
could pioduce. 

However, I cannot but observe, with infinite 
pleasure, that a great part of what I have chaiged 
upon the late prevailing faction, and for affirm- 
ing which I have been adorned with so many de- 
cent epithets, has been sufficiently confirmed at 
several times, by the resolutions of one or the 
other house of parliament. I may therefore now 
say, I hope, with good authority, that there 
have been some unparalleled attempts against 
Mr Harley ; that the late ministry were justly to 
blame in some managements, which occasioned the 
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unfortunate battle of Almanza, and the disappoint- 
ment at Toulon ; that the public has been griev- 
ously wronged by most notorious frauds duiing 
the Whig admmistiation ; that those who ad- 
vised the bringing in the Palatines, were ene- 
mies to the kingdom ; that the late inanageis of 
the revenue have not duly passed their accounts 
foi a great part of thiity-five millions, and ought 
not to be trusted m such employments any more. 
Perhaps, in a little time, I may ventuie to af- 
fiim some other paiadoxes of this kind, and pio- 
duce the same voucheis. And perhaps also, if it 
had not been so busy a pci lod, instead of one Ex- 
aminer, the late ministry might have had above 
four hundred, each of whose little fingers would 
be heavier than my loins It makes me think of 
Neptune’s threat to the winds . 

Quos egO’^sed motos prosstat componere Jiuctus* 

Thus, when the sons of JEolus had almost sunk 
the ship with the tempests they raised, it was ne- 
cessary to smooth the ocean, and secure the ves- 
sel, instead of pursuing the offenders. 

But I observe the general expectation at pre- 
sent, instead of dwelling any longer upon con- 
jectures who IS to be punisHed for past miscar- 
liages, seems bent upon the rewards intended 
to those, who have been so highly instiumental 
in lescuing oui constitution from its late dangers. 
It is the observation of Tacitus, in the life of 
Agricola, that his eminent services had raised a 
general opinion of his being designed by the em- 
peror for prastor of Britain : Nulhs in hoc sms ser- 
mojubus, sed quia par 'oide.hatur ; and then he adds, 
Ahw semper errat farm, aliquando et ekgit. The 
judgment of a wise prince, and a general dispo- 
sition of the people, do often point at the same 
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person ; and sometimes the popular wishes do of- 
ten foretel the reward intended for some supe- 
rior merit. Thus, among seveial deseiving per- 
sons, theie are two, whom the public vogue has 
in a peculiar manner singled out, as designed 
veiy soon to receive the choicest maiks of the 
loyal favour , one of them to be placed in a very 
high station, and both to increase the number of 
our nobility.’* This, I say, is the geneial conjec- 
ture ; foi I pretend to none, noi will be chaige- 
able if it be not fulfilled ; since it is enough for 
their honour, that the nation thinks them wor- 
thy of the gieatest lewards 

Upon this occasion, I cannot but take notice, 
that of all the heiesies in politics profusely scat- 
teied by the partisans of the late administration, 
none ever displeased me more, or seemed to have 
more dangerous consequences to monarchy, than 
that pernicious talent, so much aifected, of dis- 
covering a contempt for birth, family, and an- 
cient nobility. All the threadbare topics of poets 
and oratois were displayed to discovei to us, that 
meiit and virtue weie the only nobility ; and that 
the advantages of blood could not make a knave 
or a fool, either honest or wise Most popular 
commotions we read of in the histones of Greece 
and Rome, took their use from unjust quarrels 
to the nobles ; and in the latter, the plebeians’ 
encioachments on the patiicians were the fiist 
cause of then rum. 

Suppose there be nothing but opinion in the 
difference of blood, eveiy body knows, that au- 
thority is very much founded on opinion. But 
surely that diffeience is not wholly imaginary 


^ Hatley and Hai court. 
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The advantages of a libeial education, of choos- 
ing the best companions to converse with, not 
being under the necessity of practising little mean 
tricks by a scanty allowance, the enlarging of 
thought, and acquiring the knowledge of men 
and "things by travel, the example of ancestois 
inciting to great and good actions; these aie usu- 
ally some of the opportunities that fall in the 
way of those, who are bom of what we call the 
better families and, allowing genius to be equal 
in them and the vulgar, the odds aie clearly on 
theii side Nay, we may observe in some, who, 
by the appearance of merit, oi favour of foitune, 
have risen to gieat stations from an obscure birth, 
that they have still retained some soidid vices of 
their parentage or education; either insatiable 
avarice, or ignominious falsehood and corrup- 
tion 

To say the tiuth, the great neglect of educa- 
tion in several noble families, whose sons are suf- 
fered to pass the most improvable seasons of their 
youth in vice and idleness, have too much les- 
sened their reputation . but even this misfortune 
we owe, among all the rest, to that Whiggish 
practice of reviling the universities, under the 
pretence of their instilling pedantry, narrow 
principles, and high-chuich doctrines. 

I would not be thought to undervalue merit 
and virtue, wherever they are to be found ; but 
will allow them capable of the highest dignities 
in a state, when they aie in a very great degree 
of eminence. A pearl holds its value, though 
it be found in a dunghill , but however, that is 
not the most piobable place to search for it. Nay, 
I will go faither, and admit, that a man of qua- 
lity without meiit, is just so much the woise foi 
his quality ; which at once sets his vices in a 
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inoie public view, and reproaches him for them. 
But, on the other side, I doubt those who aie 
always undei valuing the advantages of birth, and 
celebrating personal merit, have piincipally an 
eye to then own, which they aie fully satisfied 
with, and which nobody will dispute with them 
about, wheieas they cannot, without impudence 
and folly, pietend to be nobly born , because 
this is a seciet too easily discovered . foi no men's 
paientage is so nicely inquiied into as that of as- 
suming upstaits, especially when they affect to 
make it better than it is, (as they often do) or 
behave themselves with insolence 

But whatevei may be the opinion of otheis up- 
on this subject, whose philosophical scoin for 
blood and families i caches even to those that are 
royal, oi peihaps took its lise fiom a Whiggish 
contempt of the latter ; I am pleased to find two 
such instances of extraordinaiy meiit, as I have 
mentioned, joined with ancient and honouiablc 
birth; which, whethei it be of leal oi imaginaiy 
value, has been held in veneiation by all wise 
polite states, both ancient and modem And as 
much a foppeiy as men pietend to think it, no- 
thing is moie observable in those who lise to 
great place or wealth from mean oiiginals, than 
their mighty solicitude to convince the world, 
that they aie not so low as is commonly believed. 
They aic glad to find it made out, by some stiain- 
ed genealogy, that they have a remote alliance 
with better families. Cromwell himself was 
pleased with the impudence of a flatteier, who 
undei took to prove him descended fiom a bianch 
of the royal stem. I know a citizen who adds or 
alters a letter in his name, with eveiy plum he 
acquires; he now wants only the change of a 
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vowel ^ to be allied to a sovereign piince in Ita- 
ly and that peiliaps he may contiive to be done 
by a mistake of the giavei upon his tomb-stone. 
When I am upon this subject of nobility, I am 
sorry for the occasion given me to mention the 
loss of a pel son, who is so gieat an ornament to 
it, as the late loid piesident;'{: who began eaily 
to distinguish himself in the public seivicc, and 
passed through the highest employments of state^ 
in the most difficult times, uith gieat abilities 
and untainted honour. As he was of a good old 


*Sir H. Fuineae fFarnese. 

tLdwience Hyde, Earl of Rochester second son of the gieat 
Lord Clarendon. He had much of the elevated spirit of his fa- 
ther, though inferior in capacity, and was a distinguished leader 
of the Tories through the whole reign of Charles IL In that of 
James, Lord Rochester refused to change his religion, and was 
deprived of the ofhce of Tieasuier; nor did his consanguinity to 
Queen Maiy procure him much favour in the reign of King Wil- 
liam, who used to say, that the year 1700, m which he was placed 
at the head of affairs, was the most uneasy m his life. Upon the 
accession of Anne, he became a second time Loid Lieutenant of 
Ireland , which office he resigned so soon as the Wbigs began to 
prevail in the queen^s ministry. After their disgrace he was made 
President of the Council, in room of Lord Somers, and died 2d 
May 1711. Most authors, Bui net himself not excepted, speak 
favourably of Rochester The Duchess of Marlborough alone 
paints him to disadvantage; chiefly, I suppose, owing to her jea- 
lousy of his title by birth to have influence with the queen. Her 
grace uses this odd expression “ When one cousideis that 
his relation to her was by such a sort oj accident^ *tis an amazing 
thing that he should imagine that be was to domineer ovei 
the queen, and every body else, as he did over his own family.*^ 
Now, the accident alluded to, was that of the queen^s falhei, 
when Duke of York, fulfilling the solemn contract under which 
he had been admitted to her mother^s bed , without which acci- 
dent, It seems pretty clear, that Queen Anne either would not 
have existed at all, 01 ceitainly would not have mounted the 
throne. The Duchess makes the same confusion 1 especti ng the 
queen's identity, which embarrassed the poor Irishman who'com- 
plaincd of being changed at nurse. 
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age, his principles of leligion and loyalty had le- 
ceived no mixture from late infusions, but were 
instilled into him by his illustrious father, and 
other noble spirits, who had exposed their lives 
and fortunes for the ro5’^al maityi • 

Pulckerrma proles, 

Magnanmi heroes nati melionhus anms. 

His first gieat action was, like Scipio, to de- 
fend his father when oppressed by numbeis , and 
his filial piety was not only lewarded with long 
life, but with a son, who, upon the like occa- 
sion, would have shown the same lesolution * No 
man ever pieseived his dignity better when he 
was out of power, nor showed more affability 
while he was in To conclude, his character 
(which I do not here pretend to draw) is such as 
his nearest friends may safely trust to the most 
impartial pen ; nor wants the least of that allow- 
ance, which, they say, is required for those who 
are dead. 


^ Dr Burton, speaking of Edward Eail of Clarendon, says, “ i 
cannot omit this leraarkable ciicumstance m favour of his luno- 
cency, that when the tumultuous perplexed charge of accumu- 
lated treasons was prefen ed against him by the Commons, his 
son, Lawrence, then a member of that House, stept forth with 
this brave defiance to his accusers, That if they could make out 
any proof of any one single article, he would, as he was autho- 
rised, join in the condemnation of his id.\heT”~Genmnenm of 
Glarmdm’s History, p. 111. 
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No XLI 

THURSDAY^ MAY 17> 171U 

— Quern CUT dist ringer e coner, 

Tutus ab infestis lati ombus ^ 


Safe g:, lies 

Within the sheath, till thie\es and \illains use. 

I XEVER let slip an opportunity of endeavoui- 
ing to convince the woild, that I am not paitial; 
and to confound the idle leproach of my being 
hired or directed what to write in defence of the 
present ministry, or for detecting the practices 
of the formei When I fiist undertook this paper, 
I firmly resolved, that if ever I observed any 
gloss neglect, abuse, oi coiiuption in the pub- 
lic management, which might give any just of- 
fence to reasonable people , I would take notice 
of it with that innocent boldness which becomes 
an honest man, and a tiue lover of his country ; 
at the same time pieserving the lespect due to 
pel sons so highly entiusted by so wise and ex- 
cellent a queen I know not how" such a libeity 
might have been lesented , but I thank God theie 
has been no occasion given me to exercise it j 
for I can safely affirm, that I have with the ut- 
most rigoui examined all the actions of the pie- 
sent ministry, as far as they fall under general 
cognizance, without being able to accuse them 
of one ill or mistaken step. Observing indeed 
some time ago, that seeds of dissension had been 
plentifully scattered from a certain coinei, and 
fearing they began to rise and spread, I imme- 
diately wilt a paper on the subject, which I treat- 
ed with that warmth I thought it lequiicd,. but 
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the piudence of those at the helm, soon pi event- 
ed this glowing evil; and at piesent it seems 
likely to have no consequences. 

I have had indeed foi some time a small occa- 
sion of qiiairelling, which I thought too inconsi- 
derable foi a fonnal subject of complaint, al- 
though I have hinted at it more than once. But 
it is giown at present to as gieat a height, as a 
mattei of that natuie can possibly beai ; and theie- 
foie I conceive it high time that an effectual stop 
should be put to it. I have been amazed at the 
flaming licentiousness of seveial Aveekly papeis,j^ 
which, for some months past, have been chiefly 
employed in baiefaced scuinlities against those 
who are in the greatest tiust and favour with the 
queen, with the fiist and last letters of theii 
names frequently punted, or some periphrasis 
describing their station, or other innuendoes 
contiived too plain to be mistaken The conse- 
quence of which IS, (and it is natural it should 
be so) that then long impunity has rendeied them 
still more audacious. 

At this time I paiticulaily intend a paper cal- 
led the Medley , whose indefatigable incessant 
lailings against me I never thought convenient 
to take notice of, because it would have diverted 
my design, which I intended to be of public use. 
Besides, I never yet observed that writer, or 
those writers, (for it is every way a Medley) to- 
aigue against any one mateiial point oi fact that I 
had advanced, or make one fail quotation. And 
after all, I knew veiy well how soon the world 


* A paper which was published regulaily in answer to the Ex- 
aminer, and to which we have already often referred. Mainwar- 
ing was the principal wiiter, but he seems to have had occasioa- 
al hints fiom Addison and Steele. 
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glow weary of controveisy It is plain to me, 
that three or four hands at least have been join- 
ed at times in that worthy composition ; but the 
outlines, as Avell as the finishing, seem to have 
been ahvays the woik of the same pen, as it is 
visible fiom half a scoie beauties of style insepa- 
lable fiom it. But who these Medleis are, or 
where the judicious leaders have picked them up, 
I shall never go about to conjectuie; factious 
rancour, false wit, abandoned scuiiihty, impu* ** - 
dent falsehood, and seivile pedantry, having so 
many fathers, and so few to own them, that cu- 
iiosity heiself would not be at the pains to guess. 
It is the first time I ever did myself the honour 
to mention that admirable paper; nor could I 
imagine any occasion likely to happen that would 
make it necessary for me to engage with such an 
adversary. This papei is weekly published, and, 
as appeals by the number, has been so foi seve- 
lal months ; and is, next to the Observator, al- 
lowed to be the best production of the party. 
Last week my piinter biought me that of May 7, 
No. 32. where there aie two paragraphs^ i elating 


*The following are the two offensive paragraphs, as to winch 
U IS scarce necessary to observe, that the Examiner pretends to 
understand the abuse directed against Ins own paper, as appli* 
cable to the addiess of the House of Commons to Mi Harley : 

** In the first place, whenever an^ body would praise another, 
all he can say will have no weight or effect, if it be not true or 
probable. If therefore, for example, my fiiend should take it 
into his head to commend a man for having been an instiument 
of great good to a nation, when in tiuth that very person had 
brought that same nation under gieat difficulties, to say no moie; 
such ill chosen flattery would be of no use oi moment, noi add 
the least credit to the persons so commended. Or if he should 
take that occasion to levive any false and groundless calumny up^ 
«>n other men, or another paity of men , such an instance ol jm« 
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to tlie speaker of the House of Commons, and to 
Ml Harley, which, as little as I am inclined to 
engage with such an antagonist, I cannot let 
pass without failing in my duty to the public : 
and if those in power will sufFei such infamous 
insinuations to pass with impunity, they act 
without precedent fiom any age or countiy of the 
woild. 


potent, but inveterate malice, would make him still appeal more 
vile and contemptible. The reason of all which is, that what he 
said was neither just, pioper, nor real, and therefore must needs 
want the force of tiue eloquence, which consists m nothing ehe 
but in well representing things as they really aie I therefoie ad- 
vise my friend, betore he praises any more of his heroes, to learn 
the common rules of writing , and particularly to read over and 
ovei a certain chapter in Aristotle's first book of Rhetoric, where 
are given very proper and necessary directions, for praising a 
man who has done nothing that he ought to be praised for/' 

But the antients did not think it enough for men to speak 
what was true or probable, they required further, that their ora- 
tors should be beaitily in earnest, and that they should ha\e all 
those motions and dfieclums m then own minds vvhxch they en- 
deavoured to raise in others. lie that thinks, says Cicero, to 
warm others with his eloquence, must first be warm himself. And 
Quintilian says, We must first be affected oui selves, befoie we 
can move others. This made Pliny's panegyric upon Trajan so 
well received by his heareis, because every body knew the won- 
derful esteem and affection which he had foi the peison he com- 
mended , and therefore, when he concluded with a prayer to Ju- 
piter, that he would take care of the life and safety of that great 
and good man, which he said contained in it all othei blessings ; 
though the expression was so high, it passed veiy well with those 
that heard him, as being agreeable to the known sentiments and 
affection of the speaker. Whereas, if my friend should be known 
to bear ill will to another person, or to have an extreme bad opi- 
nion of him, 01 to think him an obstructor of those fine measures 
he would bring about, and should yet, in one of his panegyrics, 
pray to God for the continuance of that very person's life, as an 
invaluable blessing, such a fulsome piece of insmceiity would on- 
ly expose him to shame and derision -illedfe?/, No. 32. 
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I desiie to open this matter, and leave the Whigs 
themselves to deteimme upon it The House of 
Commons lesolved, nemim contradicente, that the 
speaker should congiatulate Mr Harley’s escape 
and recovery, in the name of the House, upon 
his 111 St attendance on their service. This is ac- 
coidmgly done, and the speech, together with 
the Chancelloi of the Exchequer’s, are printed 
by 01 del of the House The author of the Medley 
takes this speech to task the veiy next week af- 
ter it is published, telling us in the afoiesaid 
paper, that the speaker’s commending Mr Har- 
ley foi being an instiument of gieat good to the 
nation, was ill chosen flattery; because Mr Har- 
ley had brought the nation undei great diflScul- 
ties, to say no moie. He says, that when the 
speaker tells Mr Hailey, that Providence has 
wonderfully preseived him fiom some unpaiallel- 
ed attempts, (foi that the Medley alludes to) he 
only levives a false and gioundless calumny upon 
other men ; which is an instance of impotent, 
but inveterate malice, that makes him the speak- 
ei] still appeal more vile and contemptible. This 
IS an extract from his first paragraph In the next, 
this writer says, that the speaker's praying to 
God for the continuance of Mr Harley’s life, as 
an invaluable blessing, was a fulsome piece of 
insincerity, which exposes him to shame and de- 
iision: because he is known to beai ill will to Mr 
Harley, to have an extieme bad opinion of him, 
and to think him an obstiuctor of those fine mea- 
sures he would bring about. 

I now appeal to the Whigs themselves, whe- 
ther a gieat ministei of state, in high favour with 
the queen, and a speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, were ever publicly tieated aftei so ei^ti^^’ 
ordinary a manner, m the most hcentions tin^s ? 
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Toi this is not a clandestine libel stolen into the 
woild, hut openly punted and sold with the 
booksellci’s name and place of abode at the bot-> 
tom. And the junctui e is admirable, when Ml 
Hailey is geneially believed upon the veiy point 
to be made an eail, and pioinoted to the most 
irapoitant station of the kingdom ; nay, the veiy 
maiks of esteem he has so lately leceivcd, fioiii 
the whole repiesentative body of the people, aie 
called ill-chosen flatteiy, and a fulsome piece 
of insinceiity, exposing the donois to shame and 
derision. 

Does this intiepid ■wiitei think he has suffi- 
ciently disguised the mattei, by that stale aiti- 
fice of altering the stoiy, and putting it as a sup- 
posed case ? Did any man, who evei saw the con- 
giatulatory speech, icad either of those paiagiaphs 
in the Medley, without interpreting them just as 
I have done? will the authoi declaie upon his 
gieatsiiiceiitj’', that he never had any such mean- 
ing ? is It enough, that a jury at 'VVcstminstei-hall 
would peihaps not find him guilty of defaming 
the speakei and Mi Ilailey in thatpapei? which, 
however, I am much in doubt of too ; and must 
think the law veiy defective, if the reputation of 
such pet sons must he at the nieicy of such pens. 
I do not remember to have seen any libel, sup- 
posed to be wilt with caution and double mean- 
ing m Older to pievent prosecution, dchveied 
undei so thin a cover, or so unai tificially made 
Up, as this , whether it weie from an apprehen- 
sion of Ins readers’ dulness, oi an effect of his 
own. He has tiansciibed the veiy phrases of the 
speakei, and put them in a difteient character, 
for fear they might pass unobserved, and pievent 
all possibility of being mistaken. I shall be plea- 
sed to see him have recourse to the old evasion, 
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and say, that I who make the application am 
chargeable with the abuse ; let any reader of ei- 
ther party be judge. But I cannot forbear assert- 
ing as my opinion, that for a ministiy to endure 
such open calumny, without calling the author 
to account, is next to deserving it. And this is 
an omission I venture to charge upon the present 
ministry, who are too apt to despise little things, 
which, however, have not always little conse- 
quences. 

When this paper was first undertaken, one de- 
sign among others was, to examine some of those 
wiitmgs so frequently published with an evil ten- 
dency either to religion or government; but I 
was long diverted by other inquiries, which I 
thought more immediately necessary ; to animad- 
vert upon men’s actions, rathei than theii specu- 
lations ; to show the necessity there was of chan- 
ging the ministry, that our constitution m church 
and state might be preserved ; to expose some 
dangerous principles and practices under the for- 
mer administration ; and prove by many instan- 
ces, that those, who are now at the helm, are en- 
tiiely in the true interest of prince and people. 
This I may modestly hope has in some measure 
been already done, sufficient to answer the end 
proposed, which was, to inform the ignorant, and 
those at a distance ; and to convince such as are 
engaged in party from no other motive than that 
of conscience. I know not whether I shall have 
piy appetite to continue this work much longer ; 
if I do, perhaps some time may be spent in ex- 
posing and ovei turning the false reasonings of 
those, who engage their pens on the other side, 
without losing time in vindicating myself against 
their scurrilities, much less in retorting them. Of 

VOL. IV. H 
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tliis soit there is a certain humble companion, a 
Fiench maitre des Uingues,^ who every month 
publishes an extract fiom votes, news papeis, 
speeches, and proclamations, larded with some 
insipid remaiks of his own , which he calls, “ The 
Political State of Gieat Britain.” f This ingeni- 


^ Abel Boyer. 

+ Abel Boyei, (the compiler of a French grammar ami diction- 
ary,) conducted the monthly paper here mentioned, and, skimming 
the most important intelligence which its numbers contained, ex- 
tracted from them once a year his Annals ot Queen Anne, a sort 
of annual chronicle. The passage which Swift censures, follows 
an account of the attempted assassination of Hailey, written ex- 
pressly to supply the deficiencies, and correct the mis-statements of 
the narrative of the same event published by Mrs Manly, under 
the inspection of Swift himself, and, as if this had not been suf- 
ficient provocation, he adds the following attack upon the Exami- 
ner. ** However, it is very observable, that the hot sticklers for 
the High-Cliuich paity, both m their private discourses and m 
some public papers, did not fail laying hold on this occasion to 
asperse their antagonists the Whigs ; and, if not directly to in- 
volve them in a plot for which there was not indeed the least co- 
loui, .at least, by forced and strained insinuations, to throw upon 
them part of the odium of Guiscard's villainy , though it is most 
certain the same \\as equally detested and abhorred by both par- 
ties, and, to do every body justice, even by the Roman Catholics 
themselves; nevertheless one of the Tory writers, shall 1 call him, 
or rather libellers, one who presumptuously sets up for an Ex- 
AMI5TER, who, in older, as he fondly expects, to make his court 
to some men in power, with equal insolence and malice, makes it 
his weekly business to slander the moderate party, who, without 
least provocation, brandishes his virulent pen against the best 
men, and pietends to ridicule those \ciy authors from whom he 
may still learn, if not the elements of speech, at least good man- 
Jtiers , one, in short, whom I am forced to describe, because he has 
hitherto concealed his own name, how fiee soever be has been 
with that of others " Here Abel comes to a full stop, Ins wrath 
making him so far forget his elementh oj speech^ as to neglect find- 
ing a verb to those repeated nominatives, until far advanced in 
the next period* JPolitical State of En^latid for Apnl^ 1710-11. 
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ous piece, he tells us himself, is constantly trans- 
lated into Fiench, and printed in Holland, where 
the Dutch, no doubt, conceive most noble senti 
ments of us, conveyed through such a vehicle. 
It is observable in his account for April, that the 
vanity, so predominant in many of his nation, has 
made him moie concerned for the honour of 
Guiscaid, than the safety of Mr Harley. And 
for fear we should think the worse of his country 
upon that assassin’s account, he tells us theie have 
been moie murdeis, pairicides, andvillanies com- 
mitted in England, than any other part of the 
woild.’*’ I cannot imagine how an illiteiate fo- 
reigner, who is neither master of our language, 
nor indeed of common sense, and who is devoted 
to a faction, I suppose for no other reason but 
his having more Whig customers than Tories, 
should take it into his head to write politic tracts 
of our affairs. But I presume, he builds upon 
the foundation of having been called to an ac- 
count for his insolence in one of his monthly for- 
mer productions ; which is a method that s^dom 
fails of giving some vogue to the foolishest com- 


* The patriotism of Boyer seems to have felt Swift’s national 
reflections upon France, as much as his imputations upon the 
Whigs, or, as Abel calls them, the moderate pai ty. As to the 
imputation of villainous assassinations which the Examiner charge^ 
so home on the French nation, I am heartily sorry he has given 
them so fair an opportunity to retort the unfair and unjust ar- 
gument, from particulars to generals for, without mentioning Fel- 
ton, whose crime this writer has endeavoured to extenuate, no 
foreign records can afford a greater number of murders, pairi- 
cides, and, to use the Examiner’s expression, solid villainies, than 
our English history.” Political State of England* 
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position. * If such a work must be done, I wish 
some tolerable hand would undertake it, and 
that we would not suffer a little whiffling French- 
man, to neglect his trade of teaching his language 
to our children, and presume to instruct foreign- 
ers in our politics. 


No. XLII. 

THtjaSDAY, MAY 24 , 1711 . 

Delicia majorum tmmenttis htes, 

Romane, donee tempta i efecens, 

Mdesipie labentes deorum. 

You of your father's crimes the guilt shall bear, 

Unless the sacred temples you repair. 

SEVERAL letters have been lately sent me de- 
siring I would make honourable mention of the 
pious design of building fifty churches in several 
parts of London and Westminstei, where they 
are most wanted, occasioned by an address of the 
convocation to the queen, and recommended by 


^ I know not how Boyer fell first under the grasp of power, hut 
he owed a second distinction of this kind to Swift. One Boyer, 
a French dog, has abused me in a pamphlet, and I have got him 
into a messenger's hands, and the Secretary promises me to swinge 
must make that rogue an example, for warning to 
others/ JoutmI to Stella^ l6 Oct 1711* See Boyer's own ac« 
count of the prosecution against him, in a note on the passage. 
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her majesty to the House of Commons ; who im* 
mediately promised they would enable her to ac- 
complish so excellent a design, and are now pre- 
paring a bill accordingly. I thought to have de- 
ferred any notice of this important affair until the 
end of this session ; at which time, I proposed to 
deliver a particular account of the great and use- 
ful things, already performed by this present par- 
liament. But, in compliance to those who give 
themselves the trouble of advising me, and partly 
convinced by the reasons they offer, I am content 
to bestow a paper upon a subject that indeed so 
well deserves it. 

The clergy, and whoever else have a true con- 
cern for the constitution of the church, cannot 
but be highly pleased with one prospect in this 
new scene of public affairs. They may very well 
remember the time, when every session of parlia- 
ment wss like a cloud hanging over their heads ; 
and if it happened to pass without bursting into 
some storm upon the church, we thanked God, 
and thought it a happy escape until the. next 
meeting ; upon which we resumed our secret ap- 
prehensions, although we were not allowed to be- 
lieve any danger. Things are now altered ,* the 
parliament takes the necessities of the chuich 
into consideration, receives the proposals of the 
clergy met irf convocation, and amid all the exi- 
gencies of a long expensive war, and under the 
pressure of heavy debts, finds a supply for erect- 
ing fifty edifices for the service of God. And it 
appears by the address of the Commons to her 
majesty upon this occasion, (wherein they dis- 
covered a true spirit of religion,) that applying 
the^ money granted to accomplish so excellent a 
design, would, in their opinion, be the most ef- 
fectual way of carrying on the war; that it would> 
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(to use theii owti words,) be a means of di awing 
down blessings on her majesty’s undei takings, as 
it adds to the number of those places, wheie the 
prayers of her devout and faithful subjects will 
be daily offered up to God, for the prosperity of 
her government at home, and the success of her 
arms abroad. * 

I am sometimes hoping, that we are not natu- 
rally so bad a people, as w'e have appeared for 
some years past. Faction, in order to suppoit it- 
self, IS generally foiced to make use of such 
abominable instruments, that, as long as it pie- 
vails, the genius of a nation is overpressed, and 
cannot appeal to exert itself ; but, when that is 
broken and suppressed, when things return to 
the old couise, mankind will natuially fall to act 
from principles of reason and leligion. The Ro- 
mans, upon a great victory or escape from pub- 
lic danger, frequently built a temple in honour 
of some god, to whose peculiar favoui they im- 
puted then success or delivery ,• and sometimes 
the geneial did the like, at his own expense, to 
acquit himself of some pious vow he had Tnade. 
How little of any thing lesembling this has been 
done by us after all our victoiies ' And peihaps, 


■* The expressions of the address of thanks in answer to the 
queen s message, lequesiing the Commons to make provision for 
huiidmg fift) new churches m London and Westmmslei, aie these : 
“ “Neither the long expensne war in which we aie engaged, nor 
the pressure of heavy debts under which we labour, shall hinder 
us from granting to your majesty whatever is necessary to accom- 
plish so excellent a design, which we hope may be a means of 
drawing down blessings from heaven on all your majesty's other 
undertakings , as it adds to the number of those places, where the 
prayers of your devout and taithful subjects will be daily offeied 
up to God, fox the prospenty of }our majesty's goveinment at 
home, and the success of jour arms abroad." 
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foi that reason among othei s, they hare turned 
to so little account But wiiat could we expect - 
We acted all along as if we believed nothing of a 
God, or his piovidence, and theiefoie it w'as 
consistent to oifer up our edifices only to those, 
whom we looked upon as givers of all victoiy, in 
his stead. 

I have computed that fifty chinches may be 
built, by a medium, at six thousand pounds for a 
church, which is somewhat undei the puce of a 
subject’s palace , yet peihaps the care of above 
two bundled thousand souls, with the benefit of 
then players foi the prospeiityof their queen and 
country, may be almost put in the balance ivith 
the domestic convenience, or even magnificence, 
of any subject whatsoever. 

Sir William Petty, who, under the name of cap- 
tain Graiint, published some obseivatioiis upon 
the bills of mortality above five years dftei the Re- 
storation, tells us, the paiishes in London were 
even then so unequally divided, that some weie 
two hundred times larger than others Since that 
time, the increase oftrade,„thefiequency of pai- 
liaments, the desire of living in the metropolis, 
together with that genius for building which be- 
gan after the fire, and has evei since continued, 
have piodigiously enlarged this town on all sides 
where it was capable of increase; and those tracts 
of land built into stieets, havegeneially continu- 
ed of the same parish they belonged to while they 
lay in fields , so that the caie of about thiity thou- 
sand souls has been sometimes committed to one 
minister, whose church would hardly contain the 
twentieth part of his flock , neither, I think, was 
any family in those paiishes obliged to pay above a 
groat a year to then spiiitual pastor Some few of 
those paushes -have been since divided , in othei s 
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were erected chapels of ease, where a preacher is 
maintained by general conSfibution. Such poor 
shifts and expedients, to the infinite shame and 
scandal of so vast and flourishing a city, have been 
thought sufficient for the service of God and re- 
ligion, as if they were circumstances wholly in- 
different. 

This defect, among other consequences of it, 
has made schism a sort of necessary evil ; there 
being at least three hundred thousand inhabitants 
in this town, whom the churches would not be 
able to contain, if the people were ever so well 
disposed : and in a city, not overstocked with 
zeal, the only way to preserve any degree of re- 
ligion, is to make all attendance upon the duties 
of it as easy and cheap as possible : whereas, on 
the contrary, in the larger paiishes, the press is 
so great, and the pew-keepers’ tax so exorbitant, 
that those who love to save trouble and money, 
either stay at home, or letire to the conventicles. 
I believe there are few examples, in any Christian 
country, of so great a neglect of religion; and 
the dissenting teachers have made their advan- 
tage largely by it, sowing tares among the wheat 
while men slept, being much more expert at pro- 
curing contributions, which is a trade they are 
bred up in, than men of a liberal education. 

And, to say truth, the way practised by several 
parishes in and about this town, of maintaimng 
their clergy by voluntary subscnptions, is not on- 
ly an indignity to the character, but has many 
pernicious consequences attending it ; such a pre- 
carious dependance subjecting a clergyman, who 
has not more than ordinary spirit and resolution, 
to m^y inconveniencies, which are obvious to 
imagine; but this defect will no doubt be reme- 
died by the wisdom and piety of the present par- 
liament, and a tax laid upon every house in a 
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parish for the support of their pastor. Neither 
indeed can it be conceived, why a house, whose 
purchase is not reckoned above one thud less than 
land of the same yearly rent, should not pay a 
twentieth part annually (which is half tithe) to 
the support of the minister. One thing I could 
wish, that in fixing the maintenance to the seve- 
ral ministers in these new intended parishes, no 
determinate sum of money may be named ; which, 
in all perpetuities, ought by any means to be avoid- 
ed; but rather a tax in proportion to the lent of 
each house, although it be but a twentieth, or even 
a thirtieth part. The contrary of this, I am told, was 
done in several parishes of the city after the fire, 
where the incumbent and his successors were to re- 
ceive for ever a certain sum; for example, one or 
two hundred pounds a year. But the lawgivers did 
not consider, that what we call at present one 
hundred pounds, will not, in process of time, have 
the intrinsic value of twenty ; as twenty pounds 
now are hardly equal to forty shillings, thiee 
hundred years ago. There are a thousand instan- 
ces of this all over England, in reserved rents ap- 
plied to hospitals, in old chiefries, and even among 
the clergy themselves, in those payments which, 
I think, they call a modus 

As no prince had ever better dispositions than 
her present majesty for the advancement of true 
religion, so theie never was any age that produ- 
ced greater occasions to employ them on. It is 
an unspeakable misfortune, that any design of so 
excellent a queen should be checked by the ne- 
cessities of a long and ruinous war, which the 
folly or corruption of modern politicians have in- 
volved us in, against all the maxims wheieby our 
country flourished so many hundred years; else, 
her majesty’s care of leligion would certainly 
have reached even to her American plantations. 
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Those noble countries, stocked by numbeis from 
hence, wheieof too many are in no very great le- 
putation foi faith or morals, will be a perpetual 
reproach to us, until some better caie be taken 
for cultivating chiistianity among them. If the 
govemois of those seveial colonies weie obliged, 
at certain times, to transmit an exact lepresenta- 
tion of the state of religion in their seveial dis- 
tricts, and the legislature heie would, in a time 
of leisuie, take that affair under their considera- 
tion, It might be perfected with little difficulty, 
and be a great addition to the glories of her ma- 
jesty’s reign. 

But, to wave farther speculations upon so re- 
mote a scene, while we have subjects enough to 
employ them on at home , it is to be hoped the 
clergy will not let slip any proper oppoitunity 
of improving the pious dispositions of the queen 
and kingdom, for the advantage of the church ; 
when, by the example of times past, they consi- 
dei how rarely such conjunctures are likely to 
happen What if some method weie thought on 
towaid the repairing of churches , for which theie 
is likely to be too frequent occasion, those anci- 
ent Gothic structures throughout this kingdom 
going every year to decay ^ That expedient of 
repaiimg or lebuilding them by charitable collec- 
tions, seems in my opinion not very suitable ei- 
thei to the dignity and usefulness of the woik, 
or to the honour of our country , since it might 
be so easily done, with very little charge to the 
public, m a much more decent and honourable 
manner, while parliaments aie so frequently call- 
ed But these, and othei regulations, must be 
left to a time of peace, which I shall humbly pre- 
sume to wish may soon be our shaie, however 
offensive it may be to any, either abroad oi al 
home, who aie gaincis by the wai. 
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No. XLIir 

TH0ESDAY, MAY 31j ITH. 

Sulicet, ut posses cutvo dignosceie rectum. 

That hence you may distinguish right from wiong. 

Having been foiced in my papeis to use the 
cant words of Whig and Tory, which have so of- 
ten vaiied their significations for twenty years 
past, I think it necessary to say something of the 
seveial changes those two terms have undergone 
since that period; and then to tell the reader 
what I have always understood by each of them, 
since I undertook this woik I reckon that these 
soits of conceited appellations aie usually invent- 
ed by the vulgai ; who, not troubling themselves 
to examine thoroughly the meiits of a cause, are 
consequently the most violent partisans of what 
they espouse, and in their quaiiels usually pio- 
ceed to then beloved aigument of calling names, 
until at length they light upon one which is sure 
to stick and m time, each party grows proud 
of that appellation, which their adveisaiies at 
first intended foi a leproach. Of this kind weie 
the Piasini and Veneti,^ the Guelfs and Gibe- 
lines, f Huguenots and Papists, Roundheads and 
Cavalieis, with many otheis of ancient and mo- 
dem date. Among us, of late, theie seems to 
have been a barrenness of invention in this point; 
the words Wing and Toiy, although they be not 
much above thiity years old, having been pi ess-* 


* Jn the lower ages of the empire. 


t In Florence. 
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ed to the service of many successions of paities, 
with very different ideas fastened to them. This 
distinction, I think, began toward the latter part 
of King Charles the Second’s reign,* was drop- 
ped during that of his successoi, and then re- 
vived at the Revolution ; since which it has per- 
petually flourished, although applied to very dif- 
feient kinds of principles and persons. In that 
convention of Lords and Commons, some of both 
Houses weie for a regency to the Prince of Orange, 
with a reservation of style and title to the ab- 
sent king, which should be made use of in all 
public acts : others, when they were brought to 
allow the thione vacant, thought the succession 
should immediately go to the next heir, accord- 
ing to the fundamental laws of the kingdom, as 
if the last king were actually dead. And al- 
though the dissenting lords (m whose House the 
chief opposition was) did at last yield both those 
points, took the oaths to the new king, and, many 
of them, employments, yet they were looked 
upon with an evil eye, by the warm zealots of 
the other side ; neither did the court ever hearti- 
ly favour any of them, although some of them 
were of the most eminent for aMities and virtue, 
and served that prince, both in his councils and 


* Whig-a-more was a nick-narae given to tlie western peasantry 
of ScotUnd, from their using the words frequently in driving 
strings of horses. Hence, as connected with calvinistical prin- 
ciples in religion, and republican doctnnes in policy, it was 
given as a term of reproach to the opposition party in the latter 
years of Charles If, These retorted upon the courtiers the word 
Tory, sigmiying an Irish Ireebooter, and particularly applicable 
to the Roman Catholic followers of the Duke of York. At length, 
hoth parties acknowledged, and pnded themselves on the distinc- 
tions, ongnally meant to convey reproach and disgrace. 
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his army, with untainted faith. It was appre- 
hended at the same time, and perhaps it might 
have been true, that many of the clergy would 
have been better pleased with the scheme of a 
regency, or at least an uninterrupted lineal suc- 
cession, for the sake of those whose consciences 
weie truly scrupulous; and they thought there 
were some cncumstances in the case of the de- 
prived bishops, that looked a little haid, or at 
least deserved commiseration. 

These, and other the like leflections, did, as I 
conceive, revive the denominations of Whig and 
Tory. 

Some time after the Revolution, the distinction, 
of high and low chuich came in, which was rais- 
ed by the dissenters, in order to break the church 
party by dividing the members into high and 
low ; and the opinions raised, that the high join- 
ed with the papists, inclined the low to fall m with 
the dissenters. 

And heie I shall take leave to produce some 
principles, which, in the several periods of the 
late leign, seived to denote a man of one or the 
other party. To be against a standing army in 
time of peace, was all high-church, Tory, and Tan- 
tivy ; to diffei from a majority of bishops, was 
the same. To raise the prerogative above law 
for serving a turn, was low-church and Whig. 
The opinion of the majority in the House of Com- 
mons, especially of the country party or landed 
interest, was high-flying and rank Tory. To ex- 
alt the king’s supremacy beyond all precedent, 
was low-church, Whiggish, and moderate. To 
make the least doubt of the pretended prince’s 
being suppositious, and a tiler’s son, was in their 
phrase top and topgallant, and peifect jacobitism. 
To resume the most exorbitant grants that weie 
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ever given to a set of profligate favouiites, and 
apply them to the public, was the very quintes- 
sence of Toiyism ; notwithstanding those grants 
were known to be acquired by sacrificing the 
honour and the wealth of England. 

In most of these principles, the two parties 
seem to have shifted opinions, since their institu- 
tion under King Charles the Second , and indeed 
to have gone very diflPerent from what was ex- 
pected from each, even at the time of the Revo- 
lution. But as to that conceinmg the pietender, 
the Whigs have so far renounced it, that they aie 
grown the great advocates foi his legitimacy ; 
which gives me the oppoitiinity of vindicating a 
noble duke, who was accused of a blunder in the 
House, when, upon a ceitain loid's mentioning 
the pretended prince, his giace told the loids 
he must be plain with them, and call that person, 
not the pretended prince, but the pretended im- 
postoi ; which was so far fiom a blunder in that 
polite loid, as his ill-willeis give out, that it was 
only a lefined way of deliveiing the avowed sen- 
timents of his whole paity. 

But to letuin, this was the state of principles, 
when the queen came to the crown ; some time 
after which, it pleased ceitain great persons, who 
had been all then lives in the altitude of Tory 
jiiofession, to enter into a treaty wuth the Whigs, 
from whom they could get better teiras than 
from their old friends , who began to be resty, 
and would not allow monopolies of power and 
favour, noi consent to cairy on the war entirely 
at the expence of this nation, that they miglit 
have pensions fiom abioad, while another people, 
moie immediately conceined in the war, traded 
With the enemy as in times of peace; wheieas 
the othei party, whose case appeared then as 
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desperate, was ready to yield to any conditions 
that would bung them into play. And I cannot 
help affirming, that this nation was made a sacri- 
fice to the unmeasurable appetite of power and 
wealth in a very few, that shall be nameless, who, 
in every step they made, acted directly against 
what tbey had always professed. And if his roy- 
al highness the prince^ had died some years 
sooner, (who was a perpetual check in their ca- 
icei,) it IS dieadful to think how fai they might 
have proceeded. 

Since that time, the bulk of the Whigs appears 
lathei to be linked to a certain set of persons, 
than any cei tain set of principles ; so that, if I 
were to define a member of that party, I should 
say, he was one who believed in the late minis- 
try. And therefoie, whatever I have affiimed of 
Whigs in any of these papers, or objected against 
them, ought to be undei stood, either of those 
who were partisans of the late men in power, and 
pi ivy to theii designs ; or such, who joined with 
them fiom a hatied to our monaichy and church, 
as unbelieveis and dissenters of all sizes ; or men 
in office, who had been guilty of much corrup- 
tion, and dieaded a change, which would not 
only put a stop to faither abuses for the future, 
but might pel haps intioduce examinations of 
what was past ; oi those, who had been too high- 
ly obliged to quit their suppoiteis with any 
common decency ; or lastly, the money-tiaders, 
who could never hope to make then markets so 
well of premiums, and exoibitant interest, and 
high lemittances, under any other administra 
tion. 


^ Prince George of Denmark. 
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Under these heads may be reduced the whole 
body of those, whom I have all along understood 
for Whigs ; for 1 do not include within this num- 
bei any of those, who have been misled by ig- 
norance, 01 seduced by plausible pietences, to 
think better of that sort of men than they de- 
serve, and to apprehend mighty danger from their 
disgrace : because I believe the greatest part of 
such well-meaning people aie now thoroughly 
converted. 

And indeed it must be allowed, that the two 
fantastic names of Whig and Tory, have, at pre- 
sent, very little i elation to those opinions, which 
were at first thought to distinguish them Who- 
ever formeily professed himself to approve the 
Revolution, to be against the pretender, to jus- 
tify the succession in the house of Hanover, to 
think the British monarchy not absolute, but li- 
mited by laws which the executive power could 
not dispense with, and to allow an indulgence to 
scrupulous consciences; such man was content 
to be called a Whig On the other side, who- 
ever asserted, the queen’s hereditary right, that 
the persons of princes were sacred, their lawful 
authority not to be resisted on any pretence ; nor 
even then usurpations, without the most exti erne 
necessity ; that breaches in the succession weie 
highly dangerous , that schism was a great evil, 
both in Itself and its consequences ; that the ruin 
of the church would probably be attended with 
that of the state ; that no power should be trust- 
ed with , those who are not of the established le- 
ligion , such a man was usually called a Tory. 
Now although the opinions of both these are veiy 
consistent, and I really think are maintained at 
present by a great majoiity of the kingdom , yet 
according as men apprehend the danger greater, 
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either from the pietencler and his paity, or from 
the violence and cunning of other enemies to the 
constitution, so theii common discourses and iea« 
sonings turn either to the first, oi second set of 
these opinions, I have mentioned ; and they are 
consequently styled eithei Whigs oi Tories. Which 
is as if two bi others apprehended their house 
would be set upon, but disagieed about the place 
whence they thought the lobbers would come, 
and therefoie would go on diffeient sides to de- 
fend it, they must needs weaken and expose 
themselves by such a separation ; and so did we, 
only our case was worse ; for, in order to keep olf 
a weak remote enemy, fiom whom we could not 
suddenly apprehend any danger, we took a near- 
er and a stronger one into the house. I make no 
comparison at all between the two enemies ; po- 
pery and slaveiy aie without doubt the gieatest 
and most dreadful of any ; but I may venture to 
affirai, that the fears of these have not, at least 
since the Eevolution, been so close and pressing 
upon us, as that fioin anothei faction , excepting 
only one short period, when the leadeis of that 
very faction invited the abdicating king to return ; 
of which I have foimeily taken notice. 

Having thus declared what soit of peisons I 
have always meant undci the denomination of 
Whigs, it will be easy to show whom I under- 
stand by Tories Such, whose pi inciples in church 
and state are what I have above related ; whose ac- 
tions are derived thence, and who have no attach- 
ment to any set of ministers, farther than as they 
are fiiends to the constitution in all its parts ; but 
will do their utmost to save their piince and 
country, whoever be at the helm. 

By these descriptions of Whig and Toiy, I am 
sensible those names are given to several persons 

VOL. IV. I 
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veiv undeservedly ; and that many a man is call- 
ed by one oi the other, u ho has not the least title 
to the blame oi piaise I have bestowed on each 
of them, thioughout my papeis. 


No. XLIV. 


THUESDAY, JUNE 1711. 

Magna xis est, magnum nomen, vnum et idem sentientis senatus. 


Great is the name and authoiity of a senate, in which unanimity 
prevails. 


Whoevee calls to mind the clamour and the 
calumny, the artificial feais and jealousies, the 
shamelui misiepresentatioii of peisons and of 
things, that were raised and spiead by the lead- 
ers and mstiuments of a ceitain paity, upon the 
change of the last mmistiy, and dissolution of 
the pailiament ; if he be a true lovei of his coun- 
tiy, must feel a mighty pleasuie, although mixed 
With some indignation, to see the wishes, the con- 
jectuies, the endeavouis, of aninveteiate faction, 
entirely disappointed, and this important peiiod 
wholly spent in restoiing the pierogative of the 
prince, and liberty to the subject; in leforming 
past abuses, and pieventing future; supplying 
old deficiences, providing foi debts, restoimg the 
clergy to then lights, and taking caie of the ne- 
cessities of the chuich , and all this, unattended 
with any of those misfortunes w Inch some men 
lioped for, while they pietended to fear. 
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For my own part, I must confe&s the difficul- 
ties appeared so gieat to me, from such a noise 
and show of opposition, that I thought nothing 
but the absolute necessity of affairs, could ever 
justify so dating an attempt. But a wise and 
good ptince, at the head of an able mmistiy, and 
of a senate freely chosen, all united to pursue the 
tiue interest of their countiy, is a power against 
which the little mfeiior politics of any faction 
will be able to make no long i esistance. To this 
we may add one additional stiength, which, in the 
opinion of our adversaiies, is the gieatest and just- 
est of any; I mean the vox popuh, so indisputably 
declarative on the same side. I am apt to believe, 
when these discaided politicians begin seriously 
to consider all this, they will think it proper to 
give out, and reserve their wisdom for some more 
convenient junctuie. 

It is pleasant enough to observe, that those who 
were the chief instruments of raising the noise, 
who staited fears, bespoke dangeis, and formed 
ominous prognostics, inoidei to seal© the allies, to 
spiiit the Flench, and flight ignorant people at 
home, made use of those very opinions themselves 
had bi cached, foi aiguments to prove that the 
change of mmisteis was dangerous and unseason- 
able. But if a house be swept, the moie occasion 
there is for such a woik, the moie dust it will 
raise; if it be going to luin, the repaiis, however 
necessaiy, will make a noise, and disturb the 
neighbourhood a while. And as to the rejoicings 
made in Fiance, if it be true that they had any, 
upon the news of tliose alterations among us; their 
joy .was grounded upon the same hopes with that 
of the Whigs, who comforted themselves, that 
the change of ministry and paihament would in- 
fallibly put us all into confusion, inciease our di- 
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visions^ and destioy our credit, wheiein I sup- 
pose by this time they aie equally undeceived. 

But this long session being in a manner ended, 
which seveial ciicumstances, and one accident al- 
together unforeseen, have drawn out beyond the 
usual time ; it may be some small piece of justice 
to so excellent an assembly, barely to mention a 
few of those great things they nave done, for 
the service of their queen and countiy, which I 
shall take notice of just as they come to my 
memoiy. 

The ciedit of the nation began mightily to suf- 
fer by a discount upon exchequer bills, which 
have been geneially leckoned the surest and most 
sacred of all securities. The present lord-trcasur- 
ei, then a member of the House of Commons, pro- 
posed a method, which was immediately compli- 
ed with, of laising them to a par with species ; and 
so they have ever since continued. 

The British colonies of Nevis and St Chiisto- 
pher s liad been miserably plundei ed by the Fi ench, 
their houses burnt, then plantations destioyed, 
and many of the inhabitants earned away piison- 
eis; they had often, for some yeais past, applied 
in vain for lelief fiom hence; until the piesent 
parliament, considering theii condition as a case 
of justice and mercy, voted them one hundied 
thousand pounds by way of lecompense, in some 
manner, for their sufferings. 

Some persons, whom the voice of the nation 
authoiises me to call her enemies, taking advan- 
tage of the geneial natuialization act, had invi- 
ted over a great number of foieigners of all reli- 
gions, under the name of Palatines, who undei- 
stood no trade or handicraft, yet lather chose 
to beg than labour ; who, beside infesting our 
stieets, bred contagious diseases, by which we lost 
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in natives thrice the number of what we gained 
in foreigners/ The House of CommonSj as a re- 
medy against this evil, brought in a bill for re- 
pealing that act of general natuialization ; which, 
to the surpiise of most people, was lejected by the 
loids. And upon this occasion I must allow my- 
self to have been Justly lebuked by one of my 
weekly monitors, for pretending, in a former pa- 
per, to hope that law would be repealed , f where- 
in the commons being disappointed, took care 
however to send many of the Palatines away, and 


* The exactions of the French armies m the Palatinate, ih the 
year 1709, drove from their habitations six dr seven thousand per- 
sons ot all descriptions and professions, who came into Holland 
%vith a \iew of emigrating to British America. It was never accu- 
rateb ascertained, with what view, or by whose persuasions, their 
course was changed, but, by direcuoii from the English ministers, 
they were furnished with shipping to come to England. In the set- 
tlements, they would have been a valuable colony; but in the vicini- 
ty of London, this huge accession to the poor of the metropolis was 
a burthen and a nuisance. They were encamped on Blackheath, 
neai Greenwich, where, so soon as their countrymen heard that 
they were supported byBntish chanty, the number of the fugitives 
began to increase by recruits from the Continent, till government 
prohibited further importation. A general naturalization act, past 
in favour of the French protestants, greatly encouraged this influx 
of strangers. This raattei was enquired into by the Toiy parlia- 
ment, who voted, that the bringing over the Palatines was an op- 
pression on the nation, and a waste of the public money, and that 
he who advised it was an enemy to his country. The unfortunate 
fugitives had been already dispersed ; some of them to North Ame- 
rica, some to Ireland, and some through Britain. The pretence 
alleged for the vote against them, was the apprehension expressed 
by the guardians of the poor in several panshes, that they might in tio- 
duce contagious diseases; but the real reason was a wish to gratify 
the prejudice of the common people against foreigneis, and to di- 
mmish the number of dissenters. 

t The bill for repeal of that act was, however, again brought in, ' 
and passed next session m both Houses. 
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to lepiesent their being invited over as a perni- 
cious counsel 

The qualification-bill, incapacitating all men 
to sen e m paihament, who have not some estate 
in land, ' eithei in possession oi ceitain leveision, 
IS peihaps the gieatestsecuiity that ever was con- 
tin edfoi pieser\ ing the constitution, which othei- 
w'lse might in a little time he wholly at the meicy 
ot the monied mtei est And since much the gi eat- 
estpaitof the taxes is paid either immediately 
fiom land, or fiom its pi eductions, it is but com- 
mon justice, that those, who aie the piopiietois, 
shouid appoint what poition of it ought to go to 
the suppoit of the public, otherwise, theengros- 
seis of money would be apt to lay heavy loads on 
otheis, which themselves never touch Math one 
of their fingers. 

The public debts were so piodigiously inci ea- 
sed by the negligence and coiiuption of those who 
had been manageis of the revenue, that the late 
minis teis, like careless men w'ho run out theii for- 
tunes, were so fai fiom any thoughts of payment, 
that they had not the couiage to state or comimte 
them. The paihament found, that thiity-fivc 
millions had nevei been accounted foi ; and that 
the debt on the navy, w'holly unpiovided for, 
amounted to nine millions The late chancellor 
of the exchequei f, suitable to his tianscendent 
genius for public affaiis, proposed a fund, to be 
secuiity for that immense debt , which is now con- 
firmed by a law, and is likely topiove the gieat- 
est lestoiation and establishment of the kingdom’s 


Namely, 6'00l. jeaily for a knight of the shire, and 3001. 
ior a burgess. * 
i Earl of OSkford, 
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Cl edit. Not content with this, the legislature 
has appointed coininissioneis of accompts to in- 
spect into past misiBanagements of the public mo- 
ney, and pre\'ent them tor the future. 

I have in a foimer papei mentioned the act for 
building fifty new churches in London and West- 
minster, v/ith a fund appropriated for that pious 
and noble work. But while I am mentioning acts 
of piety, it would be unjust to conceal my lord 
high treasurer s concern foi leligion, which has 
extended even to anothei kingdom his loidship 
having some months ago obtained of her majesty 
the fiist flints and tenths to the cleigy of Ii eland, 
as he IS known to have befoie done to that leve- 
rend body here. 

The act for cai lying on a trade to the South- 
sea, proposed by the same great person, whose 
thoughts are perpetually employed, and ever with 
success, on the good of his countiy, will, in all 
probability, if duly executed, be of mighty ad- 
vantage to the kingdom, and an eveilastmg ho- 
nour to the present pai Lament. 

I might go on farther, and mention that season- 
able law against excessive gaming ; and putting 
a stop to that scandalous fraud of false musters in 
theguaids,* the diligent and effectual inquiry 
made by the commons into seveial gioss abuses. 
I might pioduce many instances of their impar- 
tial justice in deciding contioverted elections, 
against foimei example, and great provocations 


* Which had been formerly veiy numerous, the officers conniving 
at tradesmen, and others, who enlisted merely for the purpose of 
secuiing their peisons from their creditors, and, as the} did no du- 
ty, were contented that the officers should draw then pay. These 
inefficient recruits weie called Romans^ because they served their 
country Without pay. 
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to retaliate. I might show their cheerful I’eadi- 
iiess m granting such vast supplies ; their great 
unanimity, not to be broken by all the aits of a 
malicious and cunning faction ; their unfeigned 
duty to the queen ; and lastly, that representa- 
tion made tohei inaiesty fiom the House of Com- 
mons, discovenng such a spiiit and disposition in 
that noble assembly to i edi ess all those evils, which 
a long mal-administration had brought upon us. 

It IS probable, that, tiusting only to my me- 
moiy, I may have omitted many things of great 
importance ; neither do I pretend farther in the 
compass of this papei, than to give the world 
some general, howevei imperfect, idea, how wor- 
thily this gieat assembly has discharged the trust 
of those who so freely chose them ; and what we 
may reasonably hope and expect fiom the piety, 
courage, wisdom, and loyalty, of such excellent 
patriots, in a time so fruitful of occasions to ex- 
ert the greatest abilities. 

And now I conceive the main design I had in 
wiiting these papei s is fully executed. A great 
msyority of the nation is at length thoioughly 
convinced, that the queen proceeded with the 
highest wisdom in changing her ministiy and par- 
liament ; that under a foimei administiation the 
greatest abuses of all kinds were committed, and 
the most dangerous attempts against the consti- 
tution for some time intended. The whole king- 
dom finds the present peisons in power, diiectly 
and openly pursuing the true seivice of their queen 
and countiy ; and to be such, wdiom their most 
bitter enemies cannot tax with biibeiy, covet- 
ousness, ambition, pnde, insolence, or any perni- 
cious principles in leligion or goveinment. 

Foi my own paiticular, those little barking cuis, 
Avhich have so constantly pursued me, I take to 
be of no faither consequence to what I have writ 
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ten, than the scoffing slaves of old, placed behind 
the chariot to put the general in mind of his mor- 
tality ; which was but a thing of foim, and made 
no stop or distuibance in the show. However, 
if those perpetual snarleis against me had the same 
design, I must own they have effectually com- 
passed It ; since nothing can well be more moi tify- 
ing than to reflect, that I am of the same species 
with creatuies, capable of uttenng so much scur- 
lility, dulness, falsehood, and impertinence, to the 
scandal and disgrace of human nature. 


No. XI. V. 

THOKSDAY, JUNE 14 , 1711 . 

'MeUtis non tanget e clamo. 

When a general has conquered an aimy, and 
reduced a country to obedience, he often finds it 
necessary to send out small bodies, in order to 
take in petty castles and foits, and beat little 
stiagglmg parties, which are otherwise apt to 
make head, and infest the neighbouihood This 
case exactly lesembles mine I count the main 
body of the Whigs entirely subdued; at least, 
till they appeal with new leinforcements, I shall 
reckon them as such; and therefore do now find 
myself at leisure to examine inferior abuses The 
business I have left is, to fall on those wretches 
that Avill be still keeping the war on foot, when 
they have no countiy to defend, nofoices to bring 
into the field, nor any thing lemaimng, but then- 
bare good will toward faction and mischief. I 
mean the pi esent set of wi iters, whom I have suffpi - 
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erl, without molestation, so long to miest the town 
Wcie theie not a coiicuuencc fiom piejudicc, 
paity, weak unclei standing, and misiepiesenta- 
tion, I should think them too inconsiderable in 
themselve^) to deseive conection But as my en- 
deavoii* ha's been to expose the gioss impositions 
of the fallen paity, I mil gne a taste, m the 
follouing petition, of the sinceiity of these their 
factois, to show how little those wiiteis foi the 
Wb’gs weie guided hy conscience 01 honoui, their 
business being onl\ to giatify a piei ailing in- 
teiest 

To the Right Honoui able the piesent Mi- 
nistu, the humble Petition of the party 
wiiteis to the late Ministiy, 

“ Humbly Sheweth, ^ 

“ That youi petitioneis liave served then time 
to the tiade of wiitmg pamphlets and weekly 
papers, in defence of the Whigs, against the 
chuich of England, and the chiistian lehgton, 
and hci majesty’s pierogative, and hei title to 
the Cl own That, since the late change of mi- 
nistiy, and meeting of this paihament, the said 
tiade IS mightily fallen off, and the call for the 
said pamphlets and papeis much less than foimei- 
ly, and it is feaied, to oui faithei piejudice, 
that the Examinei maj discontinue wiitmg, where- 
by some of youi petitioneis will he hi ought to 
uttei distiess, forasmuch as, through false quo- 
tations, noted absuidities, and other legal abuses, 
many of youi petitioneis, to then gxeat comfoit 
and suppoit, weie enabled to pick up a weekly 
subsistence out of the said Examiner. 

“ That youi said poor petitioners did humbly 
offei youi Honouxs to write in defence of the late 
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change of ministiy and pailiament, much cheap- 
er than they did for youi piedecessois ; which 
your Honours weie pleased to refuse. 

“ Notwithstanding which offer, youi petition- 
ers aie undei daily apprehension, that your Ho- 
nouis will foibid them to follow the said trade 
any longei, by which your petitioners, to the 
numbei of fourscore, with then wives and fami- 
lies, will inevitably staive, having been bound to 
no othei calling 

“ Youi petitioners desire youi Honours will 
tendeily considei the premisses, and suffer your 
said petitioneis to continue their tiade, (those 
who set them at work being still willing to em- 
ploy them, though at lower rates) and your said 
petitioneis will give security to make use of the 
same stuff, and diess in the same manner, as they 
always did, and no other And youi petition- 
ei s,” See. 
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Thomas Lord Wharton Vvas created Eail of Wharton in 1706p 
and appointed lord-heuf^^naiit oi fieland in 1708. He shared m 
the displace oi Godulp'iin's ministry in 1710, and when, in 1714, 
the cicnidis whiJi oveibhado'ved Whiggisn prosperity had passed 
away, be was appomted loid pii\y seal, and advanced to li e title 
ot Sla»-quis n Whaiton and Malmesbury In 171d he died* 
Whaiton was a principal promotei ol the Revolution , and is said 
to have been the author of the popular ballad of Lihbuleio, with 
which he boasted to have sung James II out of his three kingdoms. 
His eloquence, his sagacity, his courage, above ail, his staunch ad- 
herence to Whig piinciples, wcie admitted by the leaders of bis party 
as eMenuations oi his aband ined and open profligacy. If ever,” 
says Li>rd Shaitesbury, “1 evpected any public good where virtue 
was wholly sunk, 'twas in his chaiacter, the most mysterious of 
any, in my account, for this reason. But I have seen many 
pi oofs of this monstrous compound in him, of the very best, and 
ihe very worst/' And in anocher letlei to the same friend, he 
thus expresses himself Lord Wharton indeed is as tiue as steel ; 
“but as little partirdity as I have for him, and as ill an opinion ot 
Ins private life and pimciples, I fancy Ins good understanding 
will make him shew himself a better lord-lieutenant than is ex- 
pected ” 

Swiit entertained a rooted hatied to this nobleman, not only on 
account of his low -church principles and contempt of the cleigy, 
Lut in consequence of personal neglect When Whaiton was na- 
med lieutenant oi Ireland, Switt then in London, and in favour with 
many of the administration, was commissioned by the clergy of 
Ireland, to solicit his inteiest foi remission of the twentieth parts 
and first-fruits due fiom that kingdom. It is even said, that Swift 
expected from this nobleman an appointment as his chaplain. 
Loid Wharton received both the petition and the intercession with 
great coldness , noi could Lord Soraeis, at a second interview, bring 
them to a better understanding , and finally, using the pietencc 


* Lettej to Lord Molesworth in IT09. 
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of some dispute with his chaplain as an affront to himself, the 
lord-lieutenant leported it as such to the court, whereupon the 
convocation was prorogued, and all thoughts of the remission put 
an end to for the time. This failure, which, in some degree, lessen- 
ed Swifts personal consequence, and at all events offended his 
xeal foi his order, was not to be foi given. Being, moreover, as 
our author saicastically expresses, “ a presbyterian in politics, and 
an atheist in leligion,” Loid Wharton shewed a great inclination 
to remove the saciamental test in Ireland, so far as dissenters weie 
conceined. This was anothei subject of offence to Swift, who 
published a foimal defence of the test m a “ Lettei to a hlembei 
of Parliament/^ Thus heartily iriitated, our author shunned all 
intercom se with Lord Whaiton during his lieutenancy, although, 
when the close of his power was approaching, that wily statesman 
affected to load him with caresses, m order to rendei him suspici- 
ous to his clerical fi lends, and the Tories m general. 

Such is our au thorns statement of his quarrel with Lord Whar- 
ton, But the Whigs ascribed his enmity to disappointed ambi- 
tion; and afffimed as the cause, that when Somers introduced 
Swift to Whaiton as a fft peison to be his chaplain, the latter, 
alluding to Swift's supposed licentious opinions on religion, repli- 
ed, We must not encourage these fellows ; we have not character 
enough ourselves a sarcasm which Swift never forgot, or for* 
gave. 

So soon as Swift had drawn hjs pen m defence of the new mi* 
nisters, he failed not to avenge himself for the supercilious con* 
tempt and insidious caresses oi Lord Wharton. The late lord-iieu- 
tenant of Ireland was depicted in the Examiner, No. XIV, under 
the chaiactei of Verres, the infamous Proconsul of Sicily. But 
the vengeance of Swift was not satisfied even with that diatribe ; 
for about the same time he was preparing foi press the character 
which follows. He announces the publication to Stella in the 
following manner . 

Journal, dated Nov. 25, 1710* “ Here is a damned libellous 
pamphlet come out against Lord Wharton, giving the chaiacter 
first, and then telling some of his actions, the character is veiy 
well, but the facts indifferent. It has been sent by dozens to se- 
veral gentlemen's lodgings, and I had one oi two of them; but 
nobody knows the auflioi oi printer." Dec. 23, he adds, The 
character is here reckoned admirable , but most of the facts are 
tiifles. It w'as first printed privately here , and then some bold 
cm ventured to do it publicly, and sold two thousand in two days; 
who the author is, must remain uncertain. Do you pietend to 
know, impudence * how durst you think so 

It IS difficult to asceitam what Swift meant by saying, that the 
facts aic indifferent, or trifles, unless it was, that, infamous as they 
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tiiakf* my Lord Wharton, they hardly amounted to the grounds of 
an impeachment. 

Archbishop King, ^ihether in pure simplicity, or, as is moreiike** 
ly, suspecting the true author, and willing to put an affront on him, 
%\hich he could haidly resent, expresses himself in a letter to Swift 
veiy severely on thesubjectof this satire “We have published here 
a character of the Earl of Wharton, late lord-iieu tenant of Ireland, 

I ha\e so much chanty and justice, as to condemn all such pro-* 
ceedings. If a governor behave himself ill, let him be complained 
of and punished , but to wound a man thus in the dark/^* * ^ 
This censure certainly tended to alienate Swift fiom the learned 
primate. 
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London, Aug. 30, 1710 . 

The kingdom of Ii eland being governed by de- 
putation fiom hence, its annals, since the English 
establishment, aie usually digested under the heads 
of several governors . but the affaiis and events of 
that island, for some yeais past, have been either 
so insignificant, or so annexed to those of England, 
that they have not furnished matter of any gieat 
impoitance to history The shaie of honour, 
which gentlemen fiom thence have had by their 
conduct and employments in the aimy, turns all 
to the article of this kingdom ; the rest, which 
1 elates to politics, oi the ait of government, is in- 
considerable to the last degree, however it may 
be lepiesented at court by those who preside there, 
and would value themselves upon eveiy step they 
make toward finishing the slaveiy of that people. 
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as if it weie gaining a miglity point to the advan- 
tage of England 

Geneially speaking, the times which alFoid 
most plentiful mattei foi stoiy, aie those wheieiii 
a man would least choose to live ; such as, the 
vaiious events and revolutions of wai, the in- 
ti igiies of a luined faction, or the violence of a 
pi evading one . and lastly, the aibitraiy unlawful 
acts of oppiessing goveinois In the wai, Iie- 
land has no shaie but in subouhnation to us , the 
same may be said of then factions, which at pie- 
sent aie but impel feet tianscripts of ours , but, 
the thiid subject foi histoiy, which is arbitiary 
power and oppiession, as it is that by which the 
people of Ii eland have, for some time, been dis- 
tinguished fiom all hei majesty’s subjects, so, be- 
ing now at its gieatest height undei his excellen- 
cy Thomas, Eail of Whai ton, a short account of 
Ills government may be of some use oi enteitain- 
ment to the present age, though I hope it will be 
incredible to the next. 

And because the relation am going to make 
may be judged rather a histoiy of his excellency, 
than of his government, I must here declaic, that 
I have not the least view to his pci son in any pait 
of it. I have had the hpnoui oi much conveisa- 
tion with his loidship, and am, thoroughly con- 
vinced how indiffeient he is to applause, and how 
insensible of reproach ; which is not an humour 
put on to serve a turn, oi keep a countenance, 
noi arising fiQin the consciousness of innocence, 
01 any grandeur of mind, but the inei.e unaffected 
bent of his natuie. lie is without the sense oi 
shame, oi glory, as some mpn without the 
sense of smelling; and tiieiefoie, a gopd name to 
him, is no mote than n piecious ointment would 
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be to these Whoevci, foi the sake of otheis, 
weic to describe the natuie of a seipcnt, a wolf, 
a ciocodile, oi a fox, must be undei stood to do it 
without any pei.sonal love oi hatred foi the ani- 
mals themselves. 

In the same manner, his excellency Is one 
whom I neither peisonally love noi hate. I see 
him at couit, at his own house, and sometimes at 
mine, foi I hai-e the honour of his visits ; and 
M'hen these papers aie public, it is odds but he 
will tell me, as he once did upon a like occasion, 
“that he is damnably mauled ,” and then, with 
the easiest tiansition in the woild, ask about the 
weathei, oi time of the day ; so that I enter on 
the woik with more cheerfulness, because I am 
sure neither to make him angry, noi any way 
huit his icputation , a pitch of happiness and se- 
cuiitv to M'hich his excellency has aiiived, and 
■which no philosophei befoie him could reach 

I intend to execute this perfoimance, by first 
giving a chaiacter of his excellency, and then re- 
lating some facts duiing his government in Iie- 
land, which w'ill seive to confirm it. 

I know veiy w'ell, that men’s characters aie best 
learned from then actions , but these being con- 
fined to his administiation m that kingdom, his 
chaiactei may, peihaps, take in something nioie, 
•which the narrowmcss of the time, oi the scene, 
has not given him oppoitumty to exeit. 

Thomas, Earl of Whaiton, loid lieutenant of 
Ireland, by the force of a wrondeiful constitution, 
has some yeais passed his giand climacteric, 
ivithout any visible efi'ects of old age, eithei on 
his body oi his mind; and in spite of a continual 
piostitution to those vices, wdiich usually wear 
out both. His behaviour is in all the foi ms of a 
young man at five-and-twenty. Tfiiethei he 
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walks, or whistles, or swears, or talks bawdy, or 
calls names, he acquits himself in each, beyond 
a templar of three years standing. With the 
same giace, and in the same style, he will lattle 
his coachman in the midst of the stieet, where 
he IS goveinoi of the kingdom, and all this is 
without consequence, because it is in his chaiac- 
tei, and what eveiy body expects He seems to 
be but an ill dissembler, and an ill liai, although 
they aie the two talents he most practises, and 
most values himself upon. The ends he has gam- 
ed by lymg, appear to be more owing to the fie- 
quency, th^an the ait of them : his lies being some- 
times detected in an hour, often in a day, and al- 
ways in a week. He tells them freely in mixed 
companies, although he knows half of those that 
heal him to be his enemies, and is suie they 
will discover them the moment they leave him. 
He swears solemnly he loves, and will seive youj 
and youi back is no soonei turned, but he tells 
those about him, you aie a dog and a lascal He 
goes constantly to prayeis in the foims of Ins 
place, and will talk bawdy and blasphemy at the 
chapel door He is a piesbyteiian in politics, and 
an atheist m leligion ; but he chooses at piesent 
to whole with a papist. In his commeice with 
mankind his geneial lule is, to endeavour to im- 
pose on then undei standings, for wdnch he has 
but one leceipt, a composition of lies and oaths , 
and this he applies indiffeiently to a treeholdei 
of foity shillings, and a piivy coiinselloi, by 
which the easy and the honest aie often either 
deceived oi amused, and eithei way he gains his 
point. He wall openly take away your employ- 
ment to-day, because you are not of his party , 
to-moii'ow he will nieet oi send for you, as if no- 
thing at all had passed, lay his hands with much 
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inendliness on your shouldeis, and with the 
greatest ease and familiauty, tell you, that the 
faction are driving at something in the House ; 
that you must be sure to attend, and to speak to 
all your fi lends to be there, although he knows 
at the same time, that you and your friends are 
against him in the very point he mentions : and 
however absurd, ridiculous, and gross, this may 
appeal, he has often found it successful; some 
men having such an awkward bashfulness, they 
know not how to refuse on a sudden , and every 
man having something to fear, which often hin- 
ders them from driving things to extremes with 
persons of power, whatever provocations they 
may have received. He has sunk his fortune by 
endeavouimg to ruin one kingdom,* and has rai- 
sed it by going far in the i uin of another.f With 
a good natural understanding, a great fluency in 
speaking, and no ill taste of wit, he is generally 
the worst companion in the world ; his thoughts 
being wholly taken up between vice and poli- 
tics, so that bawdy, prophaneness, and business, 
iill up his whole conversation To gratify him- 
self in the two first, he makes use of suitable fa- 
vourites, whose talents reach no higher than to 
entertain him with all the lewdness that passes in 
town As foi business, he is said to be very dex- 
terous at that part of it which turns upon intrigue; 
and he seems to have transfeired those talents of 
Ins ymith for intriguing with women, into pu- 
blic atfairs. For, as some vain young fellows to 
make a gallantry appear of consequence, will 
choose to venture their necks by climbing up a 
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vrail or window at midnight to a common wench, 
wheie they might as fieely have gone in at the 
door, and at noon-day , so his excellency, either 
to keep himself in piactice, or advance the fame 
of his politics, affects the most obscure, tiouble- 
some, and winding paths, even m the most com- 
mon aftaiis, those which would be bi ought about 
as well in the ordinaiy foims, or would follow of 
couise whethei he inteivened oi no. 

He bears the gallantiies of his lady with the 
indifference of a stoick ; and thinks them well 
recompensed, by a return of children to support 
his family, without the fatigues of being a fa- 
ther. 

He has thiee piedominant passions, which you 
will seldom find united in the same man, as arising 
fiom diffeient dispositions of mind, and natui al- 
ly thwarting each other . these are, love of pow- 
er, love of money, and love of pleasuie; they 
iide him sometimes by turns, sometimes all to- 
gethei. Since he went into Iieland, he seems 
most disposed to the second, and has met with 
great success , having gained by his government, 
of under two years, five-and-forty thousand pounds 
by the most favourable computation, half in the 
regular way, and half in the prudential. 

He was never yet known to refuse, or keep a 
piomise, as 1 lemember he told a lady, but with 
an exception to the piomise he then made, (which 
was to get her a pension) yet he bioke even that, 
and, I confess, deceived us both. Butheie I de- 
sire to distinguish between a piomise and a bar- 

f ain ; for he will be sure to keep the latter, when 
e has the fairest offer. 

Thus much foi his excellency’s character; I 
shall now proceed to his actions, only duiii^g the 
time he was governor of Ireland, which were 
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transmitted to me by an eminent person in busi- 
ness theie, who had all opportunities of being 
well infoimed, and whose employment did not 
lie at his excellency’s mercy 

This intelligence being made up of several facts 
independent of each other, I shall haidly be able 
to lelate them in due older of time, my coiie- 
spondent omitting that ciicumstance, and tians- 
mitting them to me as they came into his memo- 
ly ; so that the gentlemen of that kingdom now 
in town, I hope, Anil paidon me any slips I shall 
make in that or any other kind, aa lule I keep ex- 
actly to the tiuth 

Thomas Proby, Esq chirurgeon-geneial of lie- 
land, a peison univei sally esteemed, and whom 
I have formeily seen here, had built a country- 
house half a mile from Dublin, adjoining to the 
park. In a coinei of the paik, just under his 
house, he Avas much annoyed with a dog-kennel 
Avhich belonged to the government ; upon which 
he applied to Thomas, Eail of Pembioke, then 
loid-lieu tenant, and to the commissioneis of the 
revenue, for a lease of about five acies of that 
pait of the paik. His petition Avas lefened to 
the lord tieasurer heie, and sent back for a re- 
port, Avhich Avas in his taA'our, and the bai gain so 
hard, that the lord tieasuiei stiuck off some pait 
of the lent. He had a lease gi anted him, for 
which he Avas to build another kennel, proA'ide 
ice yearly for the government, and pay a cei tain 
lent . the land might be Avorth about thirty shil- 
lings an acre His excellency, soon aftei his ai- 
iwal in Ii eland, Avas told of this lease, and by his 
absolute authoiity, commanded Mi Proby to sui- 
lender up the land, which he was foiced to do, 
after all the expence he had been at, or else must 
have expected to lose his employment; at the 
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same time he is under an obligation to pay his 
lent, and I think he does it to this day. There 
aie several ciicumstances in this story which I 
have forgot, having not been sent to me with 
the lest, but 1 had it from a gentleman of that 
kingdom, who some time ago was here. 

Upon ins excellency’s being deciaied loid-lieu- 
tenant, theie came ovei, to make his court, one 
Ui Lloyd, fellow of Timity College, Dublin, 
noted in that kingdom for being the only cleigy- 
man that declared foi taking oft the sacramental 
test, as he did openly in their convocation, of 
which he was a membei The meat of this, and 
some other principles suitable to it, recommend- 
ed by Tom Brodeiick, so far ingratiated him with 
his excellency, that being piovided of a proper 
chaplamsli&2idy, he took him, however, into a gieat 
degree of favoui . the Doctor attended his ex- 
cellency to Ireland , and observing a cast wrench 
m the family to be in much confidence with my 
lady, he thought, by addressing there, to have 
a shoit open passage to pieferment. He met 
with great success in his ainoui ; and walking 
one day with his mistiess after my lord and lady 
111 the Castle-garden, my lady said to his excel- 
lency, “ What do you think ? we are going to 
lose poor Foydy,” a name of fondness they usual- 
ly gave hei. “ Who do you mean said my lord. 
“ Vv'hy the Doctoi behind us is lesolved to take 
hei fioin us ” “ Is he by G — ^ Why then (G — d 
d — mn me) he shall have the fiist bishopric that 
falls ” " 


It was confidently repoi ted, as a conceit ef his excellency, 
that, talking upon this subject, he once said, with great pleasuie, 
that be hoped to make his whore a bishop.— Swipx. 
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The Doctor, thus encouraged, grew a most vi- 
olent lover, returned with his excellenc}’^ for Eng- 
land, and soon after the bishopric of Coi k fall- 
ing void, to show he meant fair, he maiiied his 
damsel publicly heie in London, and his excel- 
lency as honourably engaged his credit to get 
him the bishopiic, but the matter was leckoned 
so infamous, that both the aichbishops heie, es- 
pecially his glace of York, interposed with the 
queen, to hinder so great a scandal to the church; 
and Di Brown, provost of Dublin College, be- 
ing then in town, her majesty was pleased to no- 
minate him . so that Dr Lloyd was forced to sit 
down with a moderate deanery m the northern 
parts of that kingdom, and the additional com- 
fort of a sweet lady, who biought this hei first 
husband no other portion than a couple of olive 
branches for his table, though she herself hardly 
knows by what hand they weie planted. 

The queen reserves all the great employments 
of Ireland to be given by herself, though often 
by the recommendation of the chief governor, 
according to his credit at court. The piovost- 
ship of Dublin College is of this numbei, which 
was now vacant, upon the promotion of Di Brown. 
Dr Benjamin Piatt, a fellow of that college, and 
chaplain to the House of Commons of that king- 
dom, as well as domestic chaplain to the Duke 
of Ormond, was at that time heie, in attendance 
upon the duke Pie is a gentleman of good bii th 
and fortune m Ireland, and lived heie in a veiy 
decent figure he is a person of wit and learning, 
has travelled and conversed in the best company, 
and was very much esteemed among us here when 
I had the pleasure of his acquaintance : but he 
had the original sm of being a reputed Toiy, and 
a dependant on the Duke of Ormond ; howevei. 
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he had many friends among the bishops, and 
other nobility, to lecoinmend him to the queen. 
At the same time there was anothei fellow of that 
college, one Di Hail, who had the advantage of 
Pratt m point of senioiity This gentleman had 
very little mtiodiiced himself into the world, but 
lived letiied, though otheiwise said to be an ex- 
cellent pel son, and veiy deseiving for his learn- 
ing and sense He had been recommended fiom 
Ii eland by several peisons, and his excellency, 
who had never befoie seen nor thought of him, 
after having tiied to injuie the college by le- 
commending peisons fiom tins side, at last set 
up Hall, with dll iinagiiiable zeal, against Pratt. 
I tell this stoiy the nioie ciicuinstantially, be- 
cause it IS affiimed by his excellency’s fi lends, 
that he never made moie use of his couit skill 
than at this time, to hmdei Dr Piatt fiom the 
provostship, not only fiom the personal hatied 
he had to the man, on account of his patron and 
principles, but that he might letuin to Ireland 
with some little opinion of his ciedit at couit, 
which had mightily suffered by many disappoint- 
ments, especially the last, of his chaplain Di 
Lloyd. It would be inciedible to lelate the many 
aitifices he used to this end, of which the Doctoi 
had daily intelligence, and would faiily tell his 
excellency so at his levees ; who sometimes could 
not conceal his surpiise, and then would promise, 
with half a dozen oaths, never to concern him- 
self one way or other , these were broke every 
day, and eveiy day detected. One morning, af- 
ter some expostulation between the Doctoi and 
his excellency, and a few additional oaths that 
he would never oppose him more ; his excellency 
went immediately to the Bishop of Ely, and pre- 
vailed on him to go to the queen from him, and 
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let her majesty know, that he never could con- 
sent, as long as he lived, that Dr Piatt should 
be provost; which the bishop baiely complied 
with, and deliveied his message, though at the 
same time he did the Doctoi all the good offices 
he could. The next day the Doctor was again 
with his excellency, and gave huh thanks for so 
open a proceeding ; the alJair was now past dis- 
sembling, and his excellency o .raed he did not 
oppose him diiectly, but confessed he did it col- 
lateially The Doctoi, a little wanned, said, 

No, my loid, you mean directly jmu did not, 
but indirectly you did.” The conclusion u'^as, that 
the queen named the Doctor to the place ; and as 
a farthei mortification, just upon the day of his 
excellency’s departuie lor Ii eland. 

But heie I must clesiie the readei’s paidon, if 
I cannot digest the following facts in so good a 
mannei as I intended , because it is thought ex- 
pedient, for some leasons, that the woild should 
be informed of his excellency’s mei its as soon as 
possible I will theicfoie only tianscribe the se- 
veial passages as they weie sent me fiom Dublin, 
without either collecting the style, or adding 
any lemarks of my own. As they are, they may 
seive for hints to any peison who may hereafter 
have a mind to wiite memoiis of his excellency’s 
life. 


A relation of sexeral facts, exactly as they were trans- 
mitted to me Jrom Ireland about three months ago, 
and at several times, Jrom a person of quality, and 
in employment there. 

The Eail of Rochfort’s legiment of diagoons 
was embaiked foi her maiestv’s seivice abroad, 
11 
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on the 27th of August 1709, and left their horses 
behind them, which were subsisted in oider to 
mount anothei regiment to fill up then room • as 
the hoises of lieutenant-general Haivey’s regi- 
ment had foiineily mounted a legiment raised, 
and still commanded, by the Duke of Oimond ; 
on which occasion the duke had her majesty’s 
ordei only, foi as much money as would supply 
the chaige of the hoises, till the legiment was 
raised, which was soon after, and then it was 
put on the establishment as other regiments But 
that which was to supply the Eail of Rochfort’s, 
had not a commission gianted till the 29th of 
Apiil 1710, and all the j.ay fiom the 27th of Au- 
gust to that time (being above L 5700) was 
taken undei pi etence of keeping the horses, buy- 
ing new ones in the loom of such as should be 
wanting oi unserviceable, and for pioviding ac- 
coutiements for the men and hoises. As for the 
last use, those aie always provided out of the 
funds foi pioviding clothing, and the Duke of 
Oiinond did so . as for horses wanting, they are 
very few, and the captains have ordei s to pio- 
vide them another way; and the keeping the 
horses did not amount to L. 700 by the accounts 
laid befoie the committee of parliament : so there 
was at least L. 5000 charged to the nation, moie 
than the actual chaige could amount to. 

Mrs Lloyd, at first coming over, expected the 
benefit of the box-money; and accoidingly talk- 
ed of selling It foi about L 200 , but at last was 
told she must expect but pait of it, and that the 
glooms of the chambei, and other seivants, would 
deseive a consideiation for then attendance. Ac- 
cordingly his excellency had it bi ought to him 
eveiy night, and to make it woith his lecciving, 
niy lady gave great encouragement to play, so 
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that, by a moderate computation, it amounted to 
L. 1000, of which a small shaie was given to the 
grooms of the chambei, and the lest made a pei- 
quisite to his excellency for JMis Lloyd having 
a husband, and a bishopric promised hei, the 
other pretensions were cut off. 

He met lieutenant general Langston in the 
couit of lequests, and piesented a gentleman to 
him, saying, “This is a particulai fiiend of mine , 
he tells me he is a lieutenant in your legiment, 
I must desne you wdl take the hist oppoitunity 
to give him a tioop, and you will oblige me migli- 
tily'’ The lieutenant geneial answeied, “lie 
had served very well, and had veiy good preten- 
sions to a tioop, and that he would give him the 
first that fell.” With this the gentleman \\ as 
mighty well satisfied, returned thanks, and with- 
drew, Upon which his excellency said immedi- 
ately, “ I was forced to speak foi him, as a gieat 
many of his fiiends have votes at elections; hut 
d — n him, he is a logue, therefore take no caic 
for him.” 

He brought one May to the Duke of Oimoncl, 
and recommended him as a very honest gentle- 
man, and desired his giace would piovide foi him . 
which his grace pi oniised him. So Alay withdi e w. 
As soon as he was gone, his loidship immediately 
said to the duke . “ That fellow is the gieatest 
rogue in Christendom.” 

Colonel Cowaid having leceived pay for some 
time in two or three regiments, as cajitain, but 
never done any other seivice to the ciown than 
eating and drinking in the expedition to Cadiz 
undei the duke of Ormond, finding he had not 
pretensions enough to rise, after he had sold the 
last employment he had, applied to his excellen- 
cy, who lepresented him in such a light, that hq 
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got above 9001. as an aiieai of halfpay, which he 
had no title to, and a pension of 10s a day ; but 
he leckoned this as much too little for his wants, 
as every body else did too much for his pretensions, 
gave in a second petition to the queen for a far- 
ther addition of lOs a day; which being refen ed 
to his excellency, he gave him a favouiable re- 
poit, by means wheieof, it is hoped, his meiit 
will be still faither lewaided. 

He turned out the poor gatekeeper of Chapel- 
izod gate, though he and his wife were each above 
sixty yeais old, without assigning any cause, and 
they aie now staiving 

As foi the business of the aisenal, it was the 
product of chance, and nevei so much as thought 
of by the peisons who of late have given so many 
good leasons for the building of it, till, upon in- 
quiring into the funds, they weie found to hold 
out so well, that there was a necessity of destioy- 
ing sixty oi seventy thousand pounds, othciwise 
his excellency, for that time, could haidly have 
had the creiiit of taxing the kingdom. Upon 
this occasion, many piojects weie pioposed, all 
which at last gave ivay to the pioposal of a woi- 
thy pel son, who had often peisuaded the nation- 
to do Itself a gieat deal of haim, by attempting 
to do itself a little good; which was, that foity 
thousand aims should be piovided foi the militia, 
and ammunition in^iopoition, to be kept in four 
arsenals to be built for that purpose : this was ac- 
cordingly put into the heads of a bill, and then 
this worthy patiiot, with his usual smceiity, de- 
claied he would not consent to the giving of mo- 
ney for any othei use, as eveiy body thought by 
the woids he spoke , though aftei waid he showed 
them that his meaning was not to be known by 
the vulgar acceptation of woids ; for he not on- 
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iy gave his consent to the bill, hut used all the 
art and industiy he was master of, to have it pass; 
though the money was applied in it to the build- 
ing of one arsenal only, and ammunition and other 
stoies pi oportionable, without one word of the 
militia So the arsenal was conceived and aftei- 
ward foimed in a proper manner ; but when it 
came to be brought forth, his excellency took it 
out of the liands that had foimed it, as far as he 
could, and, contiaiy to all piecedents, put it out 
of the caie of the oidnance boaid, who were pro- 
pel ly to have taken caie of the receipt and pay- 
ment of the money without any faither charge to 
the public, and appointed his second secretary, 
Mr Denton, to be paymastei, whose salaiy was a 
charge of above five hundred pounds in the whole : 
then, thinking this was too small a charge to put 
the public to for nothing, he made an establish- 
ment foi thatwoik, consisting of one superinten- 
dant at thr^e pounds per week, eight ovei seers at 
seven pounds foui shillings a week, and sixteen 
assistants at seven pounds four shillings a week, 
making in all seventeen pounds eight shillings a 
week : and these wei e, for the greatestpart, persons 
who had no knowledge of such business; and their 
honesty was equal to their knowledge, as rt has 
since appeal ed by the notoiious cheats and neglects 
that have been made out against them ; insomuch 
that the woik they have oveiseen, which, with 
then salaries, has cost near thiee thousand pounds, 
might have been done foi less than eighteen hun- 
dred pounds, if it had been agieed for by the yaid, 
which IS the usual method, and was so pioposed 
in the estimate : and this is all a certainty, because 
^ L ^ been done, is only removing eaith, 
which has been exactly computed by the yajdj 
and might have been so agieed for. 

VOL. IV. 1 
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Philip Savage, Esq., as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, demanded fees of the commissioners of 
the levenue for sealing writs in the queen’s busi- 
ness, and showed them for it some sort of prece- 
dents ; but they, not being well satisfied with 
them, wrote to Mr South, one of the commission- 
ers (then in London,) to inquiie the piactice there. 
He sent them word upon inquiiy, that fees weie 
paid there upon the like cases ; so they adjudged 
it foi him, and constantly paid him fees. If theie- 
foie there was a fault, it must lie at their door, 
for he never offeied to stop the business; yet his 
excellency knew so well how to choose an attor- 
ney and solicitor geneial, that when the case was 
lefeired to them, they gave it against the chan- 
cellor, and said he had forfeited his place by it, 
and ought to lefund the money, (being about two 
hundred pounds per annum i) but nevei found any 
fault in the commissioners, who adjudged the case 
for him, and might have lefused him the money 
if they had thought fit. 

Captain Robert Fitzgerald, fathei to the piesent 
earl of Kildare, had a giant from king Charles the 
Second, of the office of comptroller of the musteis, 
during the lives of Captain Chambre Brabazon, 
now eail of Meath, and George Fitzgerald, elder 
brothel to the present eail of Kildaie, which the 
said Robert Fitzgerald enjoyed with a salary of 
three bundled pounds per annum, and aftei his 
death, his son George enjoyed it, till my loid Gal- 
way did, by threats, compel him to sui i ender the said 
patent for a pension of two hundied pounds per 
annum; which he enjoyed duiing his life. Some 
time ago the piesent earl of Kildare, as heir to his 
fatfiei and brother, looked upon himself to be in- 
jured by the surrender of the said patent, which 
should have come to him, the earl of Meath be- 
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iBg still living; theiefore, in order to light him- 
self, did petition her majesty ; which petition, as 
usual, was leferred to the eail of Whaiton, then 
lord lieutenant, who, being at that time in London, 
lefeiied it, according to the common method on 
such occasions, to the lord chancellor and lieu- 
tenant geneial Ingoldsby, the then lords justices 
of this kingdom ; who, for their information, or- 
dered the attorney general to inquire whether the 
earl of Kildare had any legal title to the said pa- 
tent, which he, m a full report, said he had: 
and they refeiied it to the deputy vice tieasurer 
to inquire into the nature of the office, and to give 
them his opinion, whether he thought it was use- 
ful or necessary for her majesty’s service. He gave 
in his report, and said he thought it both useful 
and necessary ; and, with more honesty than wit, 
gave the following leasons: first, that the muster- 
master general computed the pay of the whole 
military list, which is above 200,0001. per annum ,* 
so, having no check on him, might commit mis- 
takes, to the great prejudice'of the crown . and, 
secondly, because he had himself found out seve- 
ral of those mistakes, which a comp ti oiler might 
prevent. The lords justices approved of these 
reasons, and so sent over their report to my lord 
lieutenant, that they thought the office useful 

and necessary . but colonel P 1 , the muster- 

mastei general, being then in London, and ha- 
ving given my lord lieutenant one thousand pounds 
foi his consent to enjoy that office, after he had 
got her majesty’s orders for a patent, thought a 
check upon his office would be a troublesome spy 
upon him; so he pleaded the merit of his thou- 
sand pounds, and desired, in consideration there- 
of, that his excellency would free him fiom an of- 
fice that would put it out of his power to W”cng 
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the crown; and, to stiengthen his pretensions, put 
my lady in mmd of what money he had lost to her 
at play, who immediately, out of a giateful sense 
of benefits leceived, railed as much against the 
loids justices lepoit, asevei she had done against 
the Tones ; and my lord-lieutenant, prompted by 
the same virtue, made his lepoit, that theie need- 
ed no comptroller to that office, because he con- 
ti oiled it himself; which (now having given his 
woid for it) he will, beyond all doubt, e&ctually 
do for the future: although since, it has been 
plainly made appear, that for want of some con- 
troul on that office, hei majesty has been wronged 
of many hundred pounds by the loguery of a clerk, 
and that during the time of his excellency’s go- 
vernment ; of which theie has been but a small 
part refunded, and the lest has not been inquired 
after, lest it should make it plainly appear that 
a comptrollei in that office is absolutely necessary. 
His excellency being desirous, foi a private rea- 
son, to piovide for the woithless son of a woith- 
less father, who had lately sold his company, and 
of couise all pretension to prefeiment in the army, 
took this opportunity • a captain in the oldest 
regiment in the kingdom, being worn out with 
service, desiied leave to sell, which was granted 
him ; and accordingly, for a consideration agreed 
upon, he gave a resignation of his company to a 
person approved of by the commander of the re- 
giment, who at the same time applied to his ex- 
cellency for leave for anothei captain of his legi- 
ment, who is an engineer in hei majesty’s service 
in Spain, and absent by her majesty’s licence : his 
excellency, hearing that, said they might give 
him a company in Spam, for he would dispose of 
his here;, and so, notwithstanding all the com- 
manders of the regiment could urge, he gave the 
pompany, which was regularly sunendered, to his 
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WOlthy favouiite, and the other company, which 
was a disputable title, to the gentleman who had 
paid his money for that which was surrendered. 

Talking one morning, as he was dressing, (at 
least a dozen people present) of the debates in 
council about the affair of Trim, he said the lord 
chief justice Dolben * had laid down as law a 
thing foi which a man ought to have his gown 
stripped off, and be whipt at the cart’s a — e j and, 
in less than a quarter of an hour, lepeated the 
expression again: yet, some days after, sent Dr 
Lambeitf to assure his loidship he said no such 
thing. Some time after, while he was in Eng- 
land, he used his utmost effoits with the queen 
to turn him out, but could not : so when he came 
once again, he took an opportunity (when the 
judges weie to wait on him) to say to them, par- 
ticulaily to lord chief justice Dolben, that per- 
haps some officious persons would spread stories 
that he had endeavoured to do some of them a 
prejudice in England, which he assured them he 
nevei had; but, on the contrary, would always 
without distinction, show his regard accordino-^o 
merit, which the lord chief justice Broderick was 

W ‘hough hJ 

In England he bid Mr. Deerino* assure nil i,- 
friends and acquaintance here tba? j ^ 

ry body without distbclon, Sfeh ' d1S”f T‘ 
favour, as they behaved 


rlewfim ““no!"”’ of He common 

t His pnncipal chaplain. 
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Ml Deeiing was much pleased, andwiote over to 
ills fi lends accordingly; and, as soon as his back 
was turned, he jeeiingly said, “ D — n me, how 
easily he is bit'” 

When the duke of Oimond was in the govern- 
ment, he gave to Mr Anderson Saundeis the go- 
vernment of Wicklow castle, which has no sala- 
ry, but a perquisite of some land woith about 12l. 
per annum, which Mr Saunders gave to the free 
school of the town ; but his excellency, not li- 
king eithei the person or the use, without any ce- 
lemonies, or leason given, supeiseded him, by 
giving a commission foi it to Jennings the horse- 
couisei, who lies under seveial odious and scan- 
dalous leflections, particulaily of veiy nariowly 
escaping the gallows for coming 

Some time after his excellency’s landing the se- 
cond time, he sent for Mr Saunders among others, 
desiring their good offices in the ensuing session, 
and that Mr Saundeis would not take amiss his 
giving that place to Jennings, for he assured him 
he did not know it belonged to him ; which is 
highly piobable, because men of his knowledge 
usually give away things, without inquiiing how 
they are in their disposal. Mi Saunders answer- 
ed, “ He was very glad to find what was done was 
not out of any particular displeasure to him , be- 
cause Mr Whitshed had said at Wicklow (by way 
of apology for what his excellency had done) that 
it was occasioned by Mi Saundeis’s having it; 
and seeing his excellency had no ill intention 
against him, was glad he could tell his excellency 
it was not legally given away (foi he had a custo~ 
dtam foi the land out of the couit of exchequer,) 
so his excellency’s commission to Jennings could 
do him no piejudice.” 

Lieutenant general Echhn had pay on this es- 
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tablishment as brigadier, till the middle of Octo- 
ber, 1708, when he was i emoved from it by his 
excellency, because his legiment went away at 
that time“ and lieutenant general Goiges was put 
in his room. Some time aftei, major general 
Rooke, considering the reason why Echlin was 
removed, concluded that Gorges could not come 
on till some time in February after, because his 
regiment also was out of the kingdom till that 
time; and that therefore he, being the eldest ge- 
neral officer that had no pay as such, was entitled 
to the brigadier’s pay, from the time Echlin was 
removed till Goiges was qualified to receive it, he 
having done the duty. His excellency, upon 
healing the reason, owned it to be a very good 
one, and told him, if the money were not paid to 
Gorges, he should have it, so bid him go see ; 
which he did, and found it was ; then his excel- 
lency told him he would refer his case to a court 
of general officers to give their opinion in it, which 
he said must needs be in his favour, and upon 
that giound he would find a way to do him 
1 ight ; yet, when the general officers sat, he sent 
for seveial of them, and made them give the' case 
against Rooke. 

When the prosecution against the dissenting 
minister at Diogheda was depending, one Stevens, 
a lawyer in this town (Dublin) sent his excellen- 
cy, then in London, a petition, in the name of 
the said dissenting mmistei, in behalf of himself 
and others, who lay undei any such piosecution ; 
and m about a foitmght’s time his excellency sent 
over a letter, to the then loids justices, to give 
the attorney and solicitor general orders, to enter 
a noli proiequi to all such suits , which was done 
accordingly, though he never so much as inqui- 
red into the merits of the cause, or leferred the 
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petition to any body, which is a justice clone to 
all men, let the case be ever so light. He said he 
had her majesty’s oiders for it ; but they did not 
appear under her hand . and it is generally affii m- 
ed he never had any. 

That his excellency can descend to small gains, 
take this instance: theic weie 850l oideied by 
her majesty, to buy new liveries for the state 
tiuinpets, messengeis, &c. ; but with gieat indus- 
try he got them made cheaper by 2001 v^hich he 
saved out of that sum , and it is reported, that 
his stewaid got a handsome consideiation besides 
from the undei taker. 

The agent to his regiment, being so also to 
others, bought a lieutenant’s commission in a re- 
giment of foot, for which he never was to do any 
duty; which service pleased his excellency so 
well, that he gave him leave to buy a company, 
and would have had him keep both ; but befoie 
his pleasuie was known, the former was dispo- 
sed of 

The lord lieutenant has no powei to remove, 
or put in a solicitor geneial, without the queen’s 
letter, it being one of those employments except- 
ed out of his commission , yet, because Sii Rich- 
ard Levinge disobliged him by voting according 
to his opinion, he removed him, and put in Mr 
Forster, * although he had no queen’s letter for so 
doing; only a letter from Mr Secretary Boyle, 
that her majesty designed to remove him. 

The privy council in Ireland have a great share 
of the administration , all things being carried by 
the consent of the majoiity, and they sign all or- 


• Afterward recorder of the city of Dublin, and lord chief jus- 
tice of the common pleas. 
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i!eis and proclamations tlieie, as well as the chief 
governor. But his excellency disliked so great 
a shaie of powei in any but himself, and when 
matteis weie debated in council otherwise than 
he appiov ed, he would stop them, and say, “ Come^ 
my loids, I see how your opinions are, and there- 
foie I will not take your votes and so would put 
an end to the dispute 

One of his chief favouiites was a scandalous 
clergyman, a constant companion of his pleasures, 
who appealed publicly with his excellency, but 
nevei in his habit, and who nas a heaiei and 
shaiei of all the lewd and blasphemous discouises 
of his excellency and his cabal. His excellency 
piesented this worthy divine to one of the bishops, 
with the following lecommendation : “ My lord, 

Mr is a veiy honest fellow, and has no fault, 

but that he is a little too immoral.” He made 
this man chaplain to his regiment, though he had 
been so infamous, that a bishop in England re- 
fused to admit him to a living he had been pie- 
sented to, till the pation forced him to it by law. 

His excellency recommended the Earl of Inchi- 
quin to be one of the lords justices in his absence, 
and was much moitified when he found lieute- 
nant general Ingoldsby appointed without any le- 
gard to his recommendation; paiticularly be- 
cause the usual salary of a lord justice, in the 
lord lieutenant’s absence, is L. lOu per month, 
and he had bargained with the earl foi L. 40. 

I will send you, in a packet or two, some par- 
ticulars of his excellency s usage of the convoca- 
tion; of his infamous intiigues with Mis Co- 
ningsby an account of his arbitrary proceed- 


probably belong the charge in the Ex- 
aminer, No, XVII, that, “ on a day set apart for public prayer 
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ings about the election of a magistrate in Trim ;•! 
his selling the place of a privy counsellor and 
commissioner of the revenue to Mr Conolly 
his barbarous injustice to Dean Jephson and poor 
Will Ciow ; his deciding a case at hazard to get 
my lady twenty guineas, but in so scandalous and 
unfair a mannei, that the arrantest sharper would 
be ashamed of ; the common custom of playing 
on Sunday in my lady’s closet ; the partie quarrbt 

between her ladyship and Mrs FI d, and two 

young fellows dining piivately and frequently at 
Clontarf, where they used to go in a hackney- 
coach; and his excellency’s making no scruple 
of dining in a hedge tavein whenever he was in- 
vited; with some other passages which I hope 
you will put into some method, and coirect the 
style, and publish as speedily as you can. 

Note, Mr Savage, beside the prosecution about 
his fees, was tuined out of the council for giving 
his vote in parliament, in a case where his ex- 
cellency’s own friends weie-of the same opinion, 
till they were wheedled or threatened out of it 
by his excellency 

The paiticulais before mentioned I have not 
j^et received. Whenever they come, I shall pub- 
lish them m a Second Pait. 


for the safety of the commonwealth, he stole at evening in a chaii 
to a married woman of infamous character, against all decency 
and prudence, as well as against all laws both human and divine." 

fThe disputes about the Trim elections are often mentioned in 
the Jonrndl. 

* Afterwards speaker. “ Conolly is out, and Mr Roberts in his 
place.— That employment cost Conolly three thousand pounds to 
Lord Wharton, so he has made one ill bargain in his life."— Jbar- 
mil, 2Sth September, IfiO. 
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REMARKS ON A LETTER, &c. 


The story of Greg was briefly this. He was a vicious and ne-“ 
cessitous person, incautiously admitted by Mr Harley, when se- 
cretary of state, into his office as a cleik. The lowness of this 
man's salary, and the negligence with which papers of conse- 
quence were left exposed to his inspection, prompted him to open 
a treasonable coirespondence with Monsieur Chamillard, to be- 
tray to France the secrets of the Bntish government. Being al- 
most immediately detected, a committee of seven lords, all zea- 
lous Whigs, were appointed for his examination. These were the 
Dukes of Devonshire, Somerset, and Bolton, the Earl of Whar- 
ton, Lord Viscount Townsend, Lord Somers, and Lord Halifax, 
As the intrigue, by which Harley was placed in opposition to the 
Whig interest, was already concocted, there can be no doubt that 
the committee were desirous to fix upon him some accession to the 
crime of his clerk. For this puipose, Greg was repeatedly ex- 
amined while m New^gate. Nay, after he had been tried and 
condemned foi high treason at the Old Bailey, ( 19 th January 
17OS-9,) he was respited from time to time till the 2 Sth of April 
following. But during this space, having, as it were, life and 
death before bis eyes, Greg never varied from his original decla- 
ration, that he had no accomplices, and had committed the crime 
merely from private mercenary motives. Even his dying speech, 
an which he fully and explicitly exculpated Harley, by name,fionx 
anyparticipation in his guilt, was, contraiy to custom and tojustice, 
with-held from the public by the sheriff, until a direct application 
was made to Lord Sunderland, which he was piobably ashamed 
to refuse. The committee of nobles evinced so much anxiety to 
extort a farther confession from this criminal, that they lost the 
ad\antage which they had gained over Hailey. In resenting the 
undue exertions made to implicate the secretary in a crime of 
which he was innocent, the public forgot the culpable negligence 
with which the secrets of the state had been exposed m his office 
to the meanest clerks, and his want of caution in chusing mfenois 
unfit to be trusted in that station. 

When Harley came into office, and was wounded by Guiscard, 
the history of Greg was again brought up by Swift in the Exa- 
miner, as a parallel attempt upon that statesman's life, although 
conducted by otjxer means. See two Examiners on this subject^ 
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Nos. XXXII. and XXXIII. An answer was made to tins accis*= 
sation on the Whig paity, by their professed champion the con- 
ducts of the Medley, in No, XXVI, But the charge ot subor- 
nation was still moie directly urged against the lords of the com- 
mittee by one Francis Hoffman, in a pamphlet called, “ Secret 
Transactions during the hundred days Mr William Greg lay m 
Newgate under sentence of death for high trea«;on, from the day 
of his sentence to the day of his execution " This piece contains 
Greg's dying declaration, and a letter from the Rev. Mr Paul Lor- 
raine, theordinar}' of Newgate, stating the soh citations which had 
been used with Greg while in prison, and his uniform and solemn 
exculpation of Mr Harley. This pamphlet called forth in reply, 
A Letter to the Seven Lords of the Committee appointed to exa- 
mine Greg the purpose of which was, to clear these noblemen 
of the foul inuendo fixed upon them by the author of the Exa- 
miner, and by tbe publication called Secret Transactions." 

As m this contest the charactei of the Toiy minister of state 
and those of the leading nobles of the Whig party were put at issue 
in opposition to each other, it was thought necessary that Swift 
should enter the combat m reply to the Letter to the Seven Lords. 
In his Journal, August 24, 1711, he informs Stella, with his usu- 
al affectation of reserve, ‘‘ there is a pamphlet come out in an- 
swer to a Letter to the Seven Lords who examined Gieg, The an- 
swer IS by the real author of the Examiner, as I believe, for it is 
very well written,'^ 1 have already stated my opinion, that in 
this and similar passages, Swift had no intention to conceal fiom 
Stella, his real concern in political publications, but merely to 
guard against the chance of an intercepted letter becoming evi- 
dence against the writer. 
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Xhose who have given themselves the trouble 
to wiite against me, either in single papers or 
pamphlets, (and they are pretty numerous) do 
all agree in discovering a violent rage, and at 
the same time affecting an air of contempt, to- 
ward their adversary ; which, in my humble opi- 
nion, are not very consistent : and theiefore it 
is plain, that then fury is leal and hearty, their 
contempt only peisonated. I have pretty well 
studied this mattei, and would caution writers of 
then standard, nevei to engage in that difficult 
attempt of despising ; which is a work to be done 
in cold blood, and only by a superior genius, to 
one at some distance beneath him I can truly 
affirm, I have had a veiy sincere contempt for 
many of those who have di awn their pens against 
me ; yet I rather chose the cheap way of discover- 
ing it by silence and neglect, than be at the pains 
of new terms to express it : I have known a lady 
value herself upon a haughty disdainful look, 
which very few understood, and nobody alive 
regarded. Those commonplace terms of infamous 
scribbler, prostitute libeller, and the like, thrown 
abroad without propriety or provocation, do ill 
personate the true spirit of contempt, because 

2 
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they aie such as the meanest writer,* whenever 
he pleases, may use towaid the best I remem- 
ber indeed a parish fool, who, with a great deal 
of deformity, earned the most disdainful look I 
ever obseived in any countenance, and it was 
the most prominent part of his folly ; but he was 
thoroughly in earnest, which these waters aie 
not ; for there is another thing I would observe, 
that my antagonists are most of them so, in a li- 
teral sense ; bieathe real vengeance, and extend 
their threats to my person, if they knew where 
to find it; wherein they are so far fiom despising, 
that I am sensible they do me too much honour. 
The author of the Letter to the Seven Lords, 
takes upon him the three chaiacters of a despiser, 
a threatener, and a railer , and succeeds so u ell in 
the two last, that it has made him miscarry in 
the first. It IS no unwise proceeding, which the 
wi iters of that side have taken up, to scatter 
their menaces in every paper they publish ; it 
may perhaps look absurd, ridiculous, and impu- 
dent, in people at mercy to assume such a style ; 
but the design is right, to endeavour persuading 
the world that it is they who are the injured par- 
ty, that they are the sufieieis, and have a light 
to be angiy 

However, there is one point, wheiein these gen- 
tlemen seem to stietch this wise expedient a 
little farther than it will allow. I, who foi sever- 
al months undertook to examine into the late 
management of persons and things, u^as content 
sometimes to give only a few hints of certain 


*In the Letter, the aathor of the Examiner was treated as the 
most stupid blunderer, the falsest scribbler, the most abandoned 
n-ietch, the scum of manMnd, and the basest flatterer alive. 
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matters, which I had chai ity enough to wish might 
be buried for ever in oblivion, if the confidence 
of these people had not forced them from me. 
One instance wheieof, among many, is the busi- 
ness of Gregg, the subject of a letter I am now 
consideiing If this piece has been written by 
direction, as I should be apt to suspect, yet, I 
am confident, they would not have us tlnnk so, 
because it is a sOit of challenge, to let the world 
into the whole secret of Gi egg’s affair But I 
suppose they are confident, it is what I am not 
master of, Avheiem it is odds but they may be 
mistaken, for I believe the memorials of that 
tiansaction are better preserved, than they seem 
to be aware of, as peihaps may one day appear. 

This writer is offended, because I have said so 
many severe things with application to particular 
persons The Medley has been often in the same 
stoiy ; if they condemn it as a ciime in general, 
I shall not much object ; at least I will allow it 
should be done with tiuth and caution; but, by 
what argmnent will they undertake to prove that 
it is paidonableonone side, and not on the other? 
Since the late change of ministry, I have obser- 
ved many of that party take up a new style, and 
tell us, “That this way of peisonal leflection ought 
not to be endured ; they could not approve of it ; 
it was against charity and good manneis ” When 
the Whigs weie in power, they took special care 
to keep their adversaiies silent; then all kind of 
falsehood and scurrility was doing good service 
to the cause, and detecting evil principles. Now, 
that the face of things is changed, and we have 
liberty to letoit upon them, they are for calling 
down fire fiom Heaven upon us; though, by a 
soit of indulgence which they were sti angers to, 
•we allow them equal liberty of the pi ess with 

VOL, IV. M 
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ourselves ; and they even now make greater use 
of it, against persons in the highest power and 
Cl edit, than we do against those who have been 
discaided, for the most infamous abuse of both. 

Who encouiaged and lewarded the Observator 
and Review, * for many years together, in char- 
ging the whole body of the clergy with the most 
odious Climes and opinions ; in declaring all who 
took oaths to the govemment, and called them- 
selves Tones, to be worse than papists and non- 
jurors; in exposing the univeisities, as semina- 
ries of the most pernicious principles in church 
and state; in defending the Rebellion, and the 
muiderof King Charles I., which they asserted to 
be altogether as justifiable as the late Revolution ? 
Is theie a gi eat man now in power, or in any credit 
with the queen, whom those worthy undeitakeis 
have not treated, by name, in the most ignomini- 
ous manner? Even since this great change of af- 
fairs, with what amazing licentiousness has the 
waiter of the Medley attacked eveiy peison of 
the present ministiy, the speaker of the House of 
Commons, and the whole senate ' He has turned 
into ridicule the results of the council and the 
paihament, as well as the just and geneious en- 
deavours of the latter, to pay the debts, and 
restore the credit of the nation, almost ruined by 
the corruption and management of his own party. 

And aie these the people who complain of per- 
sonal reflections ; who so confidently invoke the 
men in power, (whom they have so highly obli- 
ged) to punish 01 silence me foi leflecting on their 
exploded heioes? Is theie no difference between 
men chosen by the piince, reveienced by the 


* Co&duclied by Tutchja and De Foe, both dissenters. 
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people for theii virtue, and otheis rejected by 
both for the highest dements? Shall the IVfedley 
and his brotheis fly out with impunity against 
those who preside at the helm ? and am I to be 
torn in pieces, because I censure others, who, for 
endeavouring’ to split the vessel against a rock, 
are put under the hatches ^ 

I now proceed to the pamphlet which I intend 
to consider. It is a letter written to seven great 
men, who v’eie appointed to examine Gregg in 
Newgate The writer tells their lordships, that 
the Examiner has chaiged them with endeavour- 
ing, by bribery and subornation of that cri- 
minal, to take away Mr Harley’s life If there 
be any thing among the papers I have writ, 
which may be applied to these persons, it would 
have become this authoi tohavecleaied them ful- 
ly from the accusation, and then he might at lei- 
suie have fallen upon me as a liar and misrepre- 
senter ; but of that he has not offered a sylla- 
ble; the weight of his charge lies here; that 
such an author as the Examiner should pre- 
sume, by certain innuendoes, to accuse any great 
persons of such a crime. My business, in those 
papeis, was to represent facts; and I was as spa-^ 
ring as possible of reflecting upon particular per- 
sons ; but the mischief is, that the readers have 
always found names to tally with those facts ; and 
I know no remedy for this. As for instance, in 
the case here before us An under clerk in the 
secretary’s office, of fifty pounds a year, is dis- 
covered to hold correspondence with France, and 
apprehended by his master’s order, before he could 
have opportunity to make his escape by the pri- 
vate warning of a certain person, a professed ene- 
my to the secretary. The criminal is condemned 
to die. It is found, upon his tnal, that he was a 
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poor profligate fellow ; tire secretary, at that time, 
was under the mortal hatred of a violent prevail- 
ing party, who dreaded him for his great abilities, 
and his avowed design to break then destructive 
measures. 

It was veiy well known, that a secietaiy of state 
has little or no intercom se with the lower clerks, 
but with the under secretaiies/ who are the more 
immediate masters of those cleiks, and are, and 
ought to be, as they then were, gentlemen of 
worth ; however, it would pass well enough in 
the woild, that Gregg was employed in Mr Se- 
cietary Hailey’s office, and was consequently one 
of his clerks, which would be giound enough to 
build upon it what suggestions they pleased. 
Then for the criminal, he was needy and vicious ; 
he owed his death to the secretary’s watchful pur- 
suit of him, and would therefore probably incline 
to hearken to any offers that would save his life, 
gratify his revenge, and make him easy in his for- 
tune ; so that, if a work of darkness were to be 
done, It must be confessed, heie were proper mo- 
tives, and a proper instiument But ought we to 
suspect any persons of such a diabolical practice ? 
can all faith, and honour, and justice, be thus vio- 
lated by men ? questions proper for a pulpit, or 
well becoming a philosopher ; but what if it 
were regmndi causa, and that perhaps in a literal 
sense ^ Is this an age of the world to think crimes 
improbable because they are great? Perhaps it is; 
but what shall we say to some of those circum- 
stances which attended this fact. Who gave rise 
to this report against Mi Harley ? will any of his 


* Harie/s under secretary in IT'OT'-S, was Swift’s friend, Eras- 
mus Lewis. 
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enemies confess, in cold blood, that they did either 
believe, suspect, or imagine, the secretary, and one 
of his under clerks, to be joined in corresponding 
with Fiance ^ Some of them, I should think, knew 
better what belonged to such a correspondence, 
and how it ought to be managed. The natuie of 
Gregg’s crime was such, as to be best peiformed 
without any accomplices at all , it was, to be a 
spy here for the Fiench, and to tell them all he 
knew; and it appeals, by his letters, that he 
never had it m his power to let them into any 
thing of importance The copy of the queen’s 
letter to the emperoi, which he sent to the ene- 
my, and has made such a noise, was only to de- 
sire that Pnnce Eugene might be employed to 
command in Spam ; which, for six weeks before, 
had been mentioned in all the Gazettes of Eu- 
rope It was evident, fiom the matter of his let- 
teis, that no man of consequence could have any 
share in them. The whole alfair had been exa- 
mined in the cabinet two months before, and there 
found and reported as only affecting the person 
of Gregg, who, to supply his vices and his wants, 
was tempted to engage in that correspondence ; 
it IS therefore hard to conceive, how that exami- 
nation should be resumed, after such a distance 
of time, with any fair or honourable intention. 
Why were not Gi egg’s examinations published 
which were signed by his own hand, and had 
been taken in the cabinet two months before the 
committee of the House was appointed to le-ex- 
amme him ? why was he pressed so close, to cry 
out with horrour, “ Good God ! would you have 


^ It was drawn by Mr Lewis, and corrected by Harley bnnselfi. 
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me accuse Mr Harley, when he is wholly inno- 
cent why were all the answers returned to the 
queries sent him, immediately burned ? I cannot, 
in my conscience, but think that the paity was 
bound in honour to procuie Gregg a pardon, 
which was openly piomised him, upon condition 
of making an ingenuous confession, unless they 
had some other notions of what is ingenuous, 
than IS commonly meant by that woid A con- 
fession may be nevertheless ingenuous, for not 
answering the hopes or designs of those who take 
it ; but, though the word was publicly used, the 
definition of it was reseu’ed to private interpie- 
tation, and by a capricious humour of fortune, a 
most flagitious, though repenting villain, was 
hanged for his viitue. It could not indeed con- 
sist with any kind of prudence then in fashion, 
to Spare his life; and thereby leave it m his 
powei, at any time, to detect their practices, 
which he might afterward do at any time, with 
so much honour to himself. 

But I have the luck to be accused by this au- 
thor in very good compan}' ; the two Houses of 
pailiament in geneial, and the speaker of the 
House of Commons in paiticular; whom he taxes 
with falsehood and absuidity, as well as myself, 
though in a more respectful manner, and by a 
sort of irony. The whole kingdom had given the 
same interpretation that I had done, to some cei- 
tain passages in the addiess fiom both Houses, 
upon the attempt of Guiscaid; fi lends and ene- 
mies agreed in applying the word faction. But 
the speaker is much cleaiei , talks, (as I have 
mentioned in anothei place,) of some unparallel- 
ed attempts, and uses othei terms that come pret- 
ty home to the point. As to what the parliament 
affirms, this author makes it first as abmrd and 

7 
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impracticable as he can ; and then pretends to 
yield, as pressed by so gieat an authority; and 
explains their meaning into nonsense, in order to 
biing them off from leflecting upon his party. 
Then for the speaker, this writer says, he is but 
a single man; and, because his speech was in 
words too direct to avoid, ^ he advises him to 
save his honour and virtue, by owning a solecism 
in speech; and to wiite less coirectly, lather than 
mean maliciously. ^I'hat an expedient this ad- 
vocate has found to remove the load of an accu- 
sation ^ He answers, “ The crime is horrible ; 
tliat grea't men ought not to be thus insolently 
chaiged.” I reply, “ That the pailiament and 
speaker appear, in many points, to be of the same 
opinion,’ — He lejoins, “That he is pressed by 
too great an authoiity ; that perhaps those wise 
assemblies, and that honourable gentleman, (who 
besides is but a single man,) may probably speak 
nonsense; they must either deliver a solecism, 
or be malicious ; and, in good manners, he rather 
thinks it may be the fonner.” 

The writei of the letter, having thus dispatch- 
ed the Examiner, falls next upon a paper called 
Secret Tiansactions, &c. f written, as he tells us, 
by one Fiancis Hoifman, and the oidmaiy of 
Newgate; peisons whom I have not the honour 
to be known to, (whatever my betteis may be,) 
nor have yet seen their pi eductions; but, by 
what is cited from them in the letter, it should 
seem, they have made some untoward observa- 
tions. However, the same answer still serves ; not 


♦ This word is iraproperlj used here, both in point of sense and 
grammar* It should be — too direct to be 


t Sea latroductory remarks. 
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a word to contioul what they say ; only they are 
a couple of daring, insolent wretches, to reflect 
upon the greatest and best men in England , and 
there is an end I have no sort of regard for 
that same HolFinan, to whose character I am a 
perfect stranger , but methinks the ordinary of 
Newgate should be tieated with moie lespect, 
consideimg what company he has kept, and what 
visitois he may have had. However, I shall not 
enter into a pohit of controversy, whether the 
loids were acquainted with the ordinary, or the 
ordinal y with the lords, since this author leaves 
it undecided. Only one thing I take to be a lit- 
tle hard. It is now confessed on all hands, that 
Mr Harley was most unjustly suspected of join- 
ing with an under clerk, in coiiesponding with 
Eiance. The suspicion being in itself unreason- 
able, and without the least probable giounds, wise 
mep began to consider what violent enemies that 
gentleman had ; they found the report most in- 
dustriously spread , the Whigs, in common dis- 
couise, discovering their wishes, that he might 
be found guilty ; the management of the whole 
affau' was put into the hands of such as, it is sup- 
posed, would at least not be soriy to find more 
than they expected. The criminal’s dying speech 
is unfortumately published, wheiein he thanks 
God he W'as not tempted to save his life by false- 
ly accusing his master, with moie to the same 
puipose : fiom all this put together, it was no 
very unnatuial conjectuie, that thcie might have 
been some tampering. Now, I say, it is a little 
haid, that Mr Hailey’s friends must not be allow- 
ed to have their suspicions, as well as his ene- 
mies ; and this author, if he intended to deal 
faiily, should have spent one paiagraph in i ailing 
at those who had the impudence and villainy to 
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suspect Mr Hailey, and then proceeded in due 
method to defend his committee of examiners ; 
but that gentleman being, as this author says 
of the speaker, but a single man, I suppose his 
reputation and life were esteemed but of little 
consequence. 

Theie is one state of the case in this letter, 
which I cannot well omit, because the author, I 
suppose, conceives it to be extiemely cunning 
and malicious , that it cuts to the quick, and is 
wonderfully seveie upon Mr Hailey, without ex- 
posing the writei to any danger ” I say this to 
gratify him, to let him know I take his meaning, 
and discover his inclinations. His parallel case 
is this : “ Supposing Guiscard had been intimate 
with some great officer of state, and bad beem 
suspected to communicate his most seciet affairs 
with that minister ; then he asks, ‘ Whether it 
would have been subornation, or seeking the life 
and blood of that officer, in these great lords of 
the council, if they had narrowly examined this 
affair, inquired with all exactness what he knew 
of this gieat officer, what secrets he had impart- 
ed to him, and whether he were privy to his cor- 
lesponding?” See In this parallel, Guiscard’s 
case IS supposed to be the same with Gi egg’s ; 
and that of the great officer, with Mr Harley’s. 
So that here he lays down as a thing gianted, 
that Gregg was intimate with Mr Harley, and sus- 
pected to communicate his most secret affairs to 
him. Now, did ever any lational man suspect, 
that Ml Harley, first piincipal secretaiT" of state, 
was intimate with an under cleik, or upon the 
foot of having most secret affaiis communicated 
to him from such a counsellor, from one in so in- 
ferior a station, whom peihaps he hardly knew 
by sight? -why was that report raised, hut for the 
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uses which were afterward made of it ^ or, why 
should we wonder that they, who were so wick- 
ed as to be authors of it, would be scrupulous in 
applying it to the only purpose for which it could 
be raised^ 

Having thus consideied the main design of this 
letter, I shall make a feiv remarks upon some 
particular passages m it. 

First, Though it be of no consequence to this 
dispute, I cannot but observe a most evident 
falsehood, which he repeats three or four times 
m his letter, that I make the world believe I am 
set on work by great people. I remember my- 
self to have several times affirmed the direct con- 
trary, and so I do still ; and if I durst tell him 
my name, which he is so desirous to know, he 
would be convinced that I am of a temper to 
think noi man great enough to set me on work ; 
nay, I am content to own all the scuriilous titles 
he gives me, if he be able to find one innuendo 
through all those papers that can any way favour 
this calumny ; the malice of which is not intend- 
ed against me, but the present ministry ; to make 
the woild believe, that what I have published 
is the utmost efifort of all they can say or think 
against the last; whereas it is nothing more than 
tfc common observations of a private man, de- 
ducing consequences and effects fiom veiy natu- 
lal and visible causes. 

He tells us, with great propriety of speech, that 
the seven loids and their friends aie treated as 
eubverters of the constitution, and such as have 
been long endeavouiing to destroy both church 
amd state. This puts me in mmd of one, ivho 
first murdered a man, and afterward endeavoured 
to kill hnn ; and theiefore I here solemnly deny 
them to have been subverters of the constitu- 
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tion ; but that some people did then best endea* 
vours, I confidently believe. 

He tells me particularly, that I acquit Guis- 
card, by a bluncler, of a design against Mr Har- 
ley’s lire. I declaie he injures me ; for I look 
upon Guiscard to be full as guilty of the design, 
as even those were who tampeied with the busi- 
ness of Gregg ; and both, (to avoid all cavilling,) 
as guilty as ever any man was that suffered death 
by law. 

He calls the stabbing of Mr Harley, a sore 
blow ; but I suppose he means his recoveiy . that 
indeed was a sore blow to the interests of his pai ty ; 
but I take the business of Gregg to have been a 
much sorer blow to their reputation. 

This writer ivonders how I should know their 
lordships’ hearts, because he hardly knows his 
own. I do not well see the consequence of this : 
perhaps he nevei examines into his own heait, 
perhaps It keeps no correspondence with his tongue 
or his pen ; I hope, at least, it is a stranger to 
those foul teims he has strewed throughout his 
letter ; otherwise I fear I know it too well . for 
out of the abundance of the heait, the mouth 
speaketh But, however, actions are pretty good 
discoverers of the heart, though words are not j 
and whoever has once endeavouied to take away 
my life, if he has still the same, oi rather much 
gi eater cause, whether it be a just one or not, 
and has never shown the least sign of remorse j 
I may venture, without being a conjurei, to know 
so much of his heart, as to believe he would re- 
peat his attempt, if it were in his power. I must 
needs quote some following lines in the same 
page, which aie of an extraordmaiy kind, and 
seem to describe the blessed age we should live 
m, under the letuin of the late administration. 
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“ It is very well (says he) that people's heads 
are to stand on then shouldeis as long as the laws 
will let them ; if it depended upon any thing be- 
sides, it may be your loidships’ seven heads might 
be as soon cut off, as that one gentleman’s, were 
you in powei Then he concludes the paragraph 
with this chan table piayer, in the true model a- 
tion style, and in Italic letter : “ May the head 
that has done the kingdom the greatest mischief, 
fail fiist, let It be whose it will'” The plain 
meaning of which is this . If the late ministry 
were in power, they would act just as the pre- 
sent ministry would if theie were no law, which 
perhaps may be true but I know not any mi- 
nistry upon earth that I durst confide in, with- 
out law ; and if, at their coming m again, they 
design to make their power the law, they may 
as easily cut off seven heads as one. As for the 
head that has done the greatest mischief to the 
kingdom, I cannot consent it should fall, till he 
and I have settled the meaning of the woid mis- 
chief. Neither do I muchappiove this renewing 
an old fashion of whipping off heads by a prayer; 
it began fiom what some of us think an ill pre- 
cedent. Then that unlimited clause, “ let it be 
whose it will,” perplexes me not a little . I wish, 
in compliance with an old foim, he had excepted 
my Loid Mayor : otheiwise, if it were to be de- 
teimmed by their vote, whose head it was that 
had done tne gieatest mischief; which way can 
we tell how far their piedecessors’ pnnciples may 
have influenced them ^ God preserve the queen 
and her ministeis from such undistmguishing dis- 
posers of heads ! 

His remarks upon what the ordinaiy told Hoff- 
man, are singular enough. The ordinary’s words 
are, “ That so many endeavours were used to 
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conupt Gregg’s conscience, &c. that he felt as 
much uneasiness lest Gregg should beti ay his mas- 
ter, as if it had been his own case.” The author 
of the letter says to this, “ That, for aught the 
ordinary knew, he might confess what was ex- 
actly tiue of his master; and that theiefoie an 
indifferent peison might as well be uneasy,, for 
feai Gregg should discover something of his mas- 
tei, that would touch his life, and*' yet might 
have been tiue ” But, if these weie leally the 
oidinaiy’s thoughts at that time, they weie ho- 
nest and leasonable. He knew it was highly im- 
piobable that a person of Mi Hailey’s chaiacter 
and station, should make use of such a confede- 
rate in treason: if he had suspected his lojalty, 
he could not have suspected his understanding. 
And knowing how much Mr Harley was feaied 
and hated by the men in power, and observing 
that resort to Giegg at unseasonable houis, and 
that strange promises weie often made him by 
men of note; all this, put together, might natu- 
rally incline the ordinary to think, the design 
could be nothing else, but that Mr Harley should 
be accused m spite of his innocence.f 


* It ou^bt to be — whch yet might have been true/' 

f It J-' but justice to the ordinary to state, that before he en** 
tertained this anxiety, lest Gregg should accuse Harley, he had 
satisfied himself of the Utter's fnnocence, “ I often, sajs he, 
pressed him to discover who, it any, were concerned with him 
in that treasonable tact, and pressed him also, in a special man- 
ner, upon his eternal salvation, and as he should answer it at the 
gieat tribunal of God, fieely to tell me, whether IHr Hailey did 
know any thing of it, or was any ways concerned, or to be con- 
cerned in It ? To which he answered me, with the gr«'atest and 
soieranest asseveration and protestation imaginable, (he being all 
the while on his knees, and calling the gieat God to witness,) that 
that honourable gentleman, iMr Robert Harley, knew nothing of 
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This charge of suboraation is, it seems, so es- 
traoi dinary a crime, that the author challenges 
all the books in the new loid’s library”^ (because 
he hears it is the largest) to furnish us with an 
instance like it What if this chaige should be 
true? Then I, in my tuin, would challenge all 
the books in another loid’s libiaiy, which is ten 
times laiger, (though perhaps not so often dis- 
tmbed) to furnish us with an instance like this. 
If It be so monstrous a thing to accuse others of 
suboi nation, what epithet is left to bestow upon 
those who are really guilty of the crime itself? 
I think it beyond controversy, that subornation 
was practised in the business of Giegg This ma- 
nifestly appears from those few facts I have men- 
tioned • let the Whigs agree among them where 
to hx it. Nay, it is plain, by the great endea- 
vours made to stifle his last speech, that they 
would have suboi ned the poor man even after he 
was dead : And is this a matter now to be called 
in question, much less to be denied ? 

He compares the examination of Guiscard with 
that of Gregg, talks of several gieat persons w'ho 
examined the former in prison, and pio^ised 
him the queen’s paidon, if he would make a full 
discoveiy. Then the author puts the case, “ How 
w'icked it would be to chaige these honourable 
counsellors with suborning Guiscard by promises 
of life, &c. to accuse the innocent, and betray 


It, neither was to know or be concerned in it. Which he having 
said, and olten repeated to me, I then grew jealous of those per-* 
sons that frequently came to him, who, as he told me, were so 
far from offering him any thing to quiet his conscience, that, on 
the central y, they gave a great disturbance to it /' — The Oidina* 
rf 8 Letter to Ftancis Hoffman in Secret Transactions* 

•That of Harley, newly created Earl of Oxford. 
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tis friend !” Does it any where appear, tliat 
those noble pei sons, who examined Guiscaid, put 
leading questions to him, or pointed out where 
they would have him fix an accusation ^ Did they 
name some moital enemy of their own, and then 
drop woids of pardon and reward, if he would 
accuse him ^ Did Guiscard leave any paper be- 
hind himj'to j ustify the innocence of some great per- 
son whom he was tempted to accuse!^ yet perhaps 
I could think of certain people, who were much 
more likely to act in concert with Guiscaid, than 
ever Mr Harley was to be confederate with Gregg. 
I can imagine several who wished the penknife 
in Ml Hailey’s heart, though Guiscard alone was 
desperate enough to attempt it. Who were those, 
that by their ihscourses, as well as countenances, 
discovered their joy when the blow was struck ? 
Who were those, that went out, or stood silent, 
when the addi ess and congratulation were voted? 
and, who weie those that lefined so far, as to 
make Mr Hailey confedeiate with his own as- 
sassin ^ 

Theie is one point, which this author affirms 
more than once or twice in a transient way, as if 
he would have us suppose it a thing granted ; but 
is of such a weight, that it wants nothing but 
truth to make the late change of ministry a very 
useless and dangeious proceeding , for, so it must 
be allowed, if, as he affirms, “ Affairs are still 
undei the like management, and must be so, be- 
cause there is no better; that this set of men 
must take the same courses in their ministration, 
with their piedecessois, or ten times worse ; that 
the new sei vants go on in the old methods, and 
give the same counsel and advice, on the like oc- 
casions^ with the old ones with more to the 
same purpose. A man may affiim, without be- 
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ing of the cabinet, that every syllable of this is 
absolutely false , ’unless he means that money is 
still laised by parliament, and bon owed upon 
new funds ; that the Duke of Marlborough still 
commands the ai my ; that we have a treasuier, 
keepei, piesident, and secietaries, as we had be- 
fore, and that because the council meets much 
about the same times and places as foimerly, 
theiefoic they give the same advice, and pursue 
the same measures. What does he think of find- 
ing funds to pay the old unprovided for debt of 
the navy, and erecting a company for the South 
Sea trade ? What does he think of Mr Hill’s ex- 
pedition, to preserve oui tiade in the West In- 
dies ^ What, of the methods taken to make our 
allies pay then quotas to the wai, which was a 
thing so scandalously either neglected, connived 
at, or encouraged^ What, of thecaie toietrench 
the exorbitant expenses of the Spanish war? 
What, of those many abuses and corruptions at 
home, which have been so nariowly inquiied in- 
to, and in a good part redressed ? evils, so deep- 
ly radicated, must require some time to remedy 
them, and cannot be all set light in a few months. 
Besides, theie are some circumstances known by 
the names of honoui, piobity, good sense, gieat 
capacity for business; as likewise, certain piin- 
ciples of religion and loyalty, the want, or pos- 
session, of all which, w ill make a mighty differ- 
ence even in the pursuit of the same measures. 
Theie is also one chaiacteiistic, which will ever 
distinguish the late ministry fiom the piesent: 
That the foimei, sacrificing all other regards, to 
the increase of their ivealth and powei, found 
those were no otherwise to be preserved, but by 
continuance of the war, whereas the interests, 
as well as inclinations of the present, dispose 
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rhcm to make use of the first opportunities, for a 
safe and honourable peace. 

The wiiter goes on upon another parallel case, 
which IS the modem way of reflecting upon a 
prince and ministry. He tells us, “ That the 
queen was brought to discard her old officers, 
through the multitude of complaints, secret teas- 
ings, and importunate clamouis, of a rout of peo- 
ple, led by their piiests, and spirited underhand 
by crafty emissaries.” Would not any one who 
reads this, imagine, that the whole labble, with 
the clergy at then head, weie whispenng in the 
queen's ear, or came in disguise to desire a word 
with her majesty, like the army of the two kings 
of Bientford"’ The unbiassed majority of the no- 
bility and gentry of the kingdom, are called, by 
this son of obscuiity, aiout of people, and the 
clergy their leadeis. We have often accused 
that paity foi then evil talent of railing peipetu- 
ally against the clergy, which they discovered at 
first without any visible reason or provocation, as 
conscious of the designs they had in view, and 
theiefoie wisely began by vilifying those whom 
they intended to destroy. I have observed foi- 
meily, that the paity malice against the cleigy 
has been so blind and furious, as to charge them 
with crimes wholly inconsistent, I find they are 
still in the same disposition, and that this writer 
has received direction from his supeiiois, to pur- 
sue the old style upon that article. Accordingly, 
in the paiagraph I am now upon, he represents 
that reverend body as leadeis, cullies, and tools. 
First, he says, “ That rout of secret teasers 
(meaning the nobility and gentiy of the kingdom) 
were led by the priests” Then he assuies us, 
“ That the queen will, in a year or two, begin to 
consider who it was that cheated those poor 

VOL, IV. N 
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piiests,” And in case hei majesty should have a 
mind to bring in the old ministiy again, he com- 
foits his party, “ That the pnests aie seldom 
wanting, to become the tools of cunning mana- 
gers.” I desire to know in what sense he would 
nave us to understand, that these pool priests have 
been cheated. Aie they cheated by a fund esta- 
blished for building fifty churches ? or the queen’s 
lettei empowering them to proceed on the busi- 
ness proper for a convocation’ what one single 
advantage could they possibly lose by this change’ 
They are still indeed abused every day in print, 
but it is by those who are without the power to 
hurt them ; the serpent has lost his sting, is trod- 
den under foot, and its hissing is contemned. But 
he confidently affimis, “ That, when it shall be 
thought fit to restore the old ministry, the priests 
will not be wanting, to become the tools of their 
cunning manageis.” This I cannot by any means 
allow, unless they have some hidden reserve of 
cunning, which has never yet been produced. 
The cunningest managers I ever knew among 
them, are, of all otheis, most detested by the 
clergy ; neither do I remember they have been 
ever able to make any of them tools, except by 
making them bishops , even those few they were 
able to seduce, would not be their tools at a low- 
er i ate. 

But, because this authoi, and otheis of his 
standaid, affect to make use of that word tool, 
when they have a mind to be shiewd and satirical , 
I desire once for all to set them light. A tool 
and an instiument, in the metaphorical sense, 
differ thus . the formei, is an engine in the hands 
of knaves ; the latter, in those of wise and hon- 
est men. The greatest ministers are instruments 
in the hands of piinces, and so are princes them- 
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selves in the hands of God ; and in this sense, the 
clergy are leady to be instruments of any good 
to the prince oi people. But that the clergy of 
England, since the Reformation, have at any time 
been the tools of a party, is a calumny which his- 
toiy and constant experience will immediately 
confute Schismatic and fanatic preachers have 
indeed been peipetually employed that way, with 
good success , by the faction against king Charles 
I., tomuider their pi ince, and ruin the monarchy ; 
by king James II , to biing in popery; and ever 
since the Revolution, to advance the unmeasuiable 
appetite of power and wealth, among a set of pro- 
fligate upstaits. But in all these thiee instances, 
the established cleigy (except a veiy few, like 
taies among wheat, and those generally sown by 
the enemy) were so far from being tools, that in 
the first, they were persecuted, imprisoned, and 
deprived ; and m the two others, they were great 
instiuments, under God, foi preserving our reli- 
gion and libel ty. 

In the same paragraph, which contains a pro- 
ject foi turning out the piesent ministry, and re- 
stoiing the last, he owns, that the queen is now 
seived withmoie obsequious woids, more humble 
adorations, and a more seeming resignation to 
hei will and pleasure, than she was before. And 
indeed, if this be not tiue, her majesty has the 
worst luck of any pi ince in Christendom. The 
leverse of these phiases I take to be rude expres- 
sions, insolent behaviour, and a real opposition to 
her majesty’s most just and reasonable commands, 
which are the mildest terms that the demeanour 
of some late persons towaid their pi ince, can de 
seive, in letum of the highest favours that sub- 
jects ever received, whei eof a hundred particu- 
lars might be produced. So that, according to 
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our author’s way of leasoning, I will put a paral- 
lel case in my turn. I have a servant to whom I 
am exceedingly kind, I leward him infinitely 
above his meiit: beside which, he and his family 
snap eveiy thing they can lay their hands on; 
they will let none come neai me, but themselves 
and dependants ; they misrepresent my best 
fi lends, as my gieatest enemies, besides, they 
aie so saucy and malapert, there is no speaking 
to them , so far fiom any lespect, that they treat 
me as an inferior. At last I pluck up spirit, turn 
them all out of doors, and take in new ones , who 
are content with what I allow them, though I 
have less to spare than foimerly . give me their 
best advice when I ask it, are constantly in the 
way, do what I bid them, make a bow when they 
come in and go out, and always give me a lespect- 
ful answer. I suppose the writer of the letter 
would tell me, that my present domestics were 
indeed a little moie civil, but the former weie 
bettei seivants. 

Theie aie two things wheiewith this author is 
peculiarly angiy : first, at the licentious way of 
the scum of mankind ti eating the gieatest peers 
in the nation : secondly, that these hedge-writeis 
(a phrase I unwillingly lend him, because it cost 
me some pains to invent) seldom speak a word 
against any of the late ministry, but they present- 
ly fall to compliment my lord treasurer, and others 
in great places. On the first, he bungs but one in- 
stance . but I could produce a good many hundred. 
What does he think of the Obseivator, the Re- 
view, and the Medley^ in his own impaitial judg- 
ment, may not they as fairly bid for being the 
scum of mankind, as the Examiner ? and have 
they not tieated at least as many, and almost as 
great peers, in as infamous a manner^ I grant 
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indeed, that through the gieat defect of tiuth, 
genius, learning, and common sense, among the 
libellers of that paity, they being of no enter- 
tainment to the world, after serving the present 
turn, were immediately forgotten. But this we 
can lemeraberin gross, that there was not a gieat 
man m England, distinguished for his love to the 
monarchy oi the chuich, who, under the appella- 
tions of Toiy, jacobite, high-fliei, and othei cant 
words, was not lepresented as a public enemy, 
and loaden by name with all manner of obloquy. 
Nay, have they not even disturbed the ashes, 
and endeavoured to blast the memories of the 
dead, and chiefly of those who lost their lives in 
the service of the monarchy and the church ? His 
other quarrel is at our flattering my lord treasurer, 
and other great peisons in powei To which I 
shall only say, for ev’eiy line written in piaise of 
the piesent ministry, I will engage to fuinish the 
author with thiee pages of the most fulsome pane- 
gyiics dn the least deserving members of the last; 
which IS somewhat more than by the proportion 
of time, while they^ weie in power, could fall to 
their share Indeed, I am apt to think, that the 
men of wit at least, will be moic sparing in their 
incense of this kind for the future, and say no 
more of any gieat man, now at the helm, than 
they believe he deseivcs Poems, dedications, 
and other public encomiums, might be of use to 
those who were obliged to keep up an unnatiiial 
spiiit in the nation, by supplying it with art; and 
consequently the authors deserved, and sometimes 
met, encouragement and reward. But those gi eat 
patriots, now at the head of affairs, are sufficiently 
supported by the uncompelled favoui of the queen, 
and the natural disposition of the people. Wc 
can do them no seivice by our applauses, and 
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therefore expect no payment ; so that I look upon 
this kind of stock to have fallen at least ninety 
percent since the great changes at couit. 

He puts a few questions, which I am in some 
pain to answer “ Cannot,” says he, “ the suc- 
cessors be excellent men, unless the predecessors 
be Viliams ^ cannot the queen change her minis- 
ters, but they must presently be such as neither 
God nor man can endure ^ do noblemen fall from 
all honour, virtue, and religion, because they aie 
so unhappy as to fall from their prince’s favour 
I desire to say something, in the first place, to 
this last question , which I answer in the negative. 
However, he will own, that “ men should fall 
from their prince’s favour, when they are so un- 
happy as to fall from all honour, virtue, and reli- 
gion though I must confess my belief, at the 
same time, that some certain persons have lately 
fallen from favour, who could not, for a very ma- 
nifest leason, be said, pioperly speaking, to fall 
from any of the other three. To his other ques- 
tions I can only say, that the constant language 
of the Whig pamphleteers has been, this twelve- 
month past, to tell us, how dangerous a step it 
was to change the ministry at so nice a junctuiej 
to shake our credit, disoblige our allies, and en- 
courage the French. Then this author tells us, 
that those discarded politicians were the greatest 
•m ini sters we evei had, his brethren have said the 
same thing a hundred times On the other side, 
the queen, upon long deliberation, was resolved 
to pait with them ; tfe universal voice of the peo- 
ple was against them , her majesty is the most 
mild and gracious prince that ever reigned ; we 
have been constantly victorious, and aie ruined; 
the enemy flomishes under his perpetual losses. 
If these be the consequences of an able, faithful, 
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diligent, and dutiful administration; of that as- 
tonishing success, he says, Providence has ciown- 
ted us with , u'hat can be those of one directly 
contrary ' But, not to enter into a wide field at 
present, I faithfully promise the author of the let- 
ter, his coriespondents, his patrons, and his bieth- 
ren, that this mystery of iniquity shall be very 
shoitly laid open to the view of the world; when 
the most ignorant and prejudiced leader will, I 
hope, be convinced, by facts not to be controlled, 
how miseiably this poor kingdom had been delu- 
ded to the very brink of destruction. 

He would have it, that the people of England 
have lost their senses ; are bewitched and cheat- 
ed, mad and without understanding : Ifeut that all 
this will go oflp by degiees, and then his great men 
will recover their esteem and credit I did, in 
one of my papers, ovei throw this idle atfected opi- 
nion, which has been a thousand times urged by 
those who most wished, and least believed it; I there 
shewed the ditfeience between a shoit madness 
of the people, and their natural bent or genius. 
I lemember, when King James II. went from 
England, he left a paper behind him, with ex- 
pressions much to the same puipose; hoping, 
among other things, that, God would open the 
eyes of the nation. Too much zeal for his reli- 
gion brought us then m danger of popery and ar- 
bitrary powei ; too much infidelity, aval ice, and 
ambition, brought us lately into equal danger of 
atheism and anaichy. The people have not j^et 
opened theii eyes, to see my advantage in the 
two foimer ; noi, I hope, will ever find theii 
senses enough to discovei the blessings of the 
two lattei Cannot I see things in anothei light 
than this author and his party do, without being 
blind ? is my understanding lost when it difiers 
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f:om theirs^ am I cheated, bewitched, and out 
of my senses, because I think those to have been 
betrayers of our countiy, wheni they call pa- 
triots ^ 

He hopes his seven coiiespondents will never 
want then places ; but is in pain for the pooi king- 
dom lest their places should want them. Now I 
have examined this matter, and am not at all dis- 
couiaged Two of them hold their places still, ^ 
and aie likely to continue in them; two more 
were governois of islands , j" I believe the author 
does not imagine those to be among the places 
which will want men to fill them God be thank- 
ed, a man may command the beef-eateis without 
being a soldiei , I will at any time undeitake to 
do it myself Then it would be a little haid, if 
the queen should be at a loss for a stewaid J to her 
family. So that, upon the whole, I see but one 
great employment § which is in any danger of 
wanting a sufficient person to execute it We 
must do as well as we can , yet I have been told, 
that the bare business of presiding in council 
does not require such veiy tianscendent abilities; 
and I am mistaken, if, till within these late years, 
we have not been some ages without that office. 
So that I hope things piay go well enough, pro- 
vided the keeper, tieasuiei, and both the secie- 
taries, will do their duties , and it is happy for 
the nation, that none of their seven loidships left 
any of those places to want them 


* The Duke of Somerset, giand master of the horse 
+ TheEail of Wharton, removed from the lieutenancy of lie- 
land. 

J Prom which o£5ce the Earl of Devonshire had been removed. 
§ That of president of the council, which Lord Somers had oc- 
cupied. 
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The writer of the letter concludes it with “ an 
appeal to all the princes and states of Euiope, 
friends and enemies, by name, to give their judge- 
ment, whether they think the late ministiy were 
wanting in faithfulness, abilities, or diligence, to 
seive their prince and countiy Now, if he 
speaks by order of his party, I am humbly of opi- 
nion, they have incuired a pramunire, for appeal- 
ing to a foreign j 111 isdiction, andhei majesty may 
seize then goods and chattels whenevei she plea- 
ses In the mean time, I will not accept his ap- 
peal, which has been i ejected by the queen and 
both houses of parliament But, let a fair juiy be 
empannelled in any county of England, and I will 
be determined by their verdict. First, he names 
the king of France and all his counsellors, with 
the pretendei and all his favourers and abettois. 
These I except against, I know they will leadi- 
ly judge the late ministry to be faithful, able, and 
diligent, in serving their prince and countiy. 
The counsels of some people have, in their way, 
seived very much to promote the seivice of the 
pietender, and to enable the French king to as- 
sist him , and is not he, in that monarch’s opi- 
nion as well as his own, their lawful prince ' I 
except against the emperor and the states ; be- 
cause it can be pioved upon them, that the plain- 
tiffs and they have an understanding together. I 
except against any piince who makes unieason- 
able demands, and thieatens to recall his tioops 
if the^ be not complied with ; because they have 
been foiced of late to change then language, and 
may perhaps be shortly obliged to obseive their 
ai tides more strictly. I should be soiry, for the 
appealeis’ sakes, to' have then case refened to 
the kings of Sweden and Denmaik, who infalli- 
bly would decree them to be ail hanged up for 
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their insolence to their sovereign. But, above 
all, the king of Spain would certainly be against 
them, when he considers with how scandalous a 
neglect his mteiests have been managed ; and 
that the full possession of his kingdom was made 
a sacrifice to those, whose private or paity inte- 
rest swayed them to the continuance of the war. 
The author had reason to omit the grand seig- 
nior and czar in the list of his judges , the decrees 
of those princes are too sudden and sanguinary ; 
and their lessons to instruct subjects in behavi- 
our to their princes, by strangling them with a 
bowstring, oi flinging them to be devouied alive 
by hogs, were enough to deter them from sub- 
mitting to their jurisdiction. 
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In If 10-11, the Tory ministry, whose principles and situation 
laid them under a necessity of making peace with France, contri- 
ved to open a communication with that country by means of the Abbe 
Gudltie^*, an obscure priest, agent for the French prisoners of war. 
When matters were thus prepared for the intervention of a more 
accredited envoy, the celebrated Matthew Prior, whose previous 
acquaintance with diplomacy fitted him for such a tiust, and 
whose rank was not such as to make his motions observed, was dis- 
patched by the British ministry upon a secret embassy to France. 
It is said, that this step was proposed by Mods, de Torcy, through 
the medium of the Earl of Jersey, and that Mr Prior held an in- 
terview with that minister at or near Calais, and immediately return- 
ed to England. Notwithstanding every precaution which had been 
taken to prevent discovery. Prior was recognized upon his landing, 
and detained by the custom-house officers at Deal, until released 
by orders from their superiors. This discovery w’as likely to prove 
embarrassing to the ministers, who neither were m a situation 
to avow the negociation, nor durst venture to leave unappeased 
the feverish thirst for political intelligence, which always has cha- 
racteiized the English nation In this dilemma, Swift, ** who oil- 
ed many a spring that Harley moved,'' came to the assistance of 
his patrons with the following pamphlet, which, without commu- 
nicating a sellable of real intelligence, had the effect of at once 
amusing the idle, confusing the suspicious, and sounding the tem- 
per of the nation at large upon the subject of a negociation. He 
himself gives the following account of the piece. 

I have just thought of a project to bite the town. I have told 
you, that it is now known that Mr Prior has been lately m France. 
I will make a printer of my own sit by me one day ; and will 
dictate to him a formal relation of Prior's journey, with several 
particulars, all pure invention ; and I doubt not but it will take." 
Journal to Stella Aug 31,1711. 

This morning the printer sent me an accoui t of Pnor's jour- 
ney ; it makes a twopenny pamphlet : I suppose you will see it, 
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for I daie say U will run. It is a formal grave lie, fiom the begin- 
ning to the end. I wrote all but the last page , that I dictated, 
and the printer wrote. Mr Secretary sent to me, to dme where he 
did * It was at Prior's, When I came in, Prior showed me the 
pamphlet, seemed to be angry, and said, ‘ Here is our English li- 
berty !' I read some of it , said, ‘ I liked it mightily, and envied 
the rogue the thought , foi, had it come into my head, I should 
certainly have done it myself" — Ibid, Sept. 11. 

The printer told me he sold yesterday a thousand of ^ Prior's 
Journey,' and had printed five hundred more. It will do rarel;^, I 
believe, and is a puie bite." — Ihtd, Sept. 12. 

Prior's Journey sells still ; they have sold two thousand, al- 
though the town is empty." — Ibid, Sept. 24. 

There came out some time ago an account of Mr Pnor's jour- 
ney to France, pretended to be a translation ; it is a pure inven- 
tion from the beginning to the end. I will let your Grace into the 
secret of it. ITie clamours of a party against any peace without 
Spain, and railing at the ministry as if they designed to ruin us, 
occasioned that pioduction, out of indignity and contempt, by way 
of furnishing fools with something to talk of ; and it has had a 
very great efiect."— jLe^fer to Abp.King^ Oct. 1, Ifll. 

Although Swift, even to Stella, represents the Journej’ to Pa- 
ns" as meie pleasantry, it was ceitamly written with a more seri- 
ous puipose. The cession of Spain to the House of Austria, up- 
on which the former treaty at Gertruy den berg had broken of, is 
ai tfully alluded to , and, from the mode m which that part of Mr 
Pnor'b supposed conference should be leceived, ministers might be 
enabled to judge whether they might venture to abandon Spam to 
the House of Bourbon in the event of a peace. In other respects, 
the high tone imputed to the British agent, was calculated to as- 
suiethe public, that their lights were under the management of those 
who would not compromise the national dignity, while the extreme 
anxiety of the Fieiich king and ministers tor a peace, necessarily 
infei red that Britain might have one on her own terms. 

When the imposition was discovered, the Whig pamphleteeis 
weie outrageous At first, they doubted whether to fix the pamph- 
let upon Swift 01 De Foe and indeed the minute incidents lu the 
narrative of theSieur du Baudnei, being such as seemingly would 
never have occuired to the author ot a fiction, have much of the 
art with which De Foe has given circumstantial authenticity to 

Robinson Crusoe," the “ Memoirs of a Cavalier,” and his other 
romances. as the pen of this authoi, however excellent m its 
line, was unequal to the fineness of the raillery preseived through 
the “ Journey to Pans," it failed not soon to be ascribed to the 
right authoi. The writer of Seasonable Remaiks on a late Jour- 
ney to Pans " thus notices Swift's pamphlet; upon which, indeed,. 
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his oun js a sort of commentary * When tins account was first 
published, which was the 1 1 th instant,” (the Seasonable Remarks’' 
are dated 30th September»l7ll,) people differed in their conjectures 
and opinions about it, some looking upon it as genuine, others, 
far the greater number, as fictitious. In this uncertainty the ge- 
nerality still continue. But such as are pretty well acquainted 
with the secret springs of affairs, have assured me, that, though 
it be not an exact faithful relation of Mr Piior’s negociation, it 
contains, however, many tiue circumstances of his journey. I 
am further informed, that this supposed letter of Mons. du Bau- 
dner was written by Dr Swift, formerly chaplain to Sir William 
Temple, whose letters and posthumous works he has published, 
and who has since made himself ^et more known, as well by some 
miscellaneous essays, which he owns, as by a more ingenious piece 
which IS fathered upon liim. As to hiS character, it is very ambi- 
guous, and even contradictory foi as ambition is predominant in 
him, sways all his other passions, and directs his designs, so he is 
th’s day a Whig, the next a Tory, haughty and stiff with most 
men, cnngmg and obsequious with those m power. This single 
passage will characterise him better than any picture I can draw. 
Big with expectation of Ivgh piefcrment, he attended the Earl of 
Wharton in Ireland , and the better, as he fondly thought, to me- 
rit the patronage of the then leiguing party, he, now and then, 
wrote several lampoons ; one of which, levelled against the present 
lord-treasurer, and inserted, if my memory fails me not, in one of 
the Tatlers, about a year ago, a friend of mine saw m his hand- 
writing at Dublin a month betore.f But, upon the late revolution 
in the mmistiy, our Tantivy immediately tacked about, and, with 
Mr Prior, Di Fremd, and some others, who devoted themselves 
and their pens to the seivice ot the piescnt ministry, or, to speak 
more propeily, of the hot men of the high-church, was employed, 
byway otpiobation, to write The Examiner— that is, to^aggia- 
vate the failings of the late favour*s:e, and the pretended miscain- 
ages of the Whig ministry, with all the heightenmgs of rhetoric 
and malice, to mveigb against them with smuble bitterness, and 
to involve the whole Whig paity m the geneial accusation ” Ha- 
ving given this candid account of the authoi, the remarker pio- 


♦ Hie full title IS, ** An Account of the Sute and Progress of the present 
Negociation of Peace, with the reasons for and against a partition^ of Spam, 
&.C in a Letter to a Noble Lord m Worceste-shire, 1711 

f This story is incredible for, were it true, with what countenance could 
Swift have publicly quanelted with Sfeele for Iibellmg Harley m the Taller, 
knowing that such a letort was in that author’s power, as this passage, if true, 
would have afforded him^ But this aspersion has been more fully noticed 
in the Life of Swift. 
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jiouTices the account of “ A Journey to Paris/^ to be designed as 
an amusement^ “ to let the uorkl know first ^ what few people were 
Ignorant of, \iz that there was a negociation on foot; and, in the 
second place, what some people doubted, that Mr Prior insisted 
on very high terms '' And having censured the improbabilities, 
and false French, which, he says, are the peculiar faults of the re- 
later, who has committed many such errois in his edition of Sir 
William Temple's Letters, he notices the reflections on the Duke 
of Marlboiough, and adds, veiy indignantly, “ 'Tis not any thing 
Jonathan can ever say will be a leflection upon the last mmistiy,or a 
merit with the present, who know him to be as unsettled m hispolitics 
as in his religion, or rather that he knows as little of the one as he 
believes of the other. 'Tis pleasant to hear a divine tell the world, 
how well or ill he stands with statesmen , as this Tantivy says, that 
the suspicion he lay under for wilting a letter conceimmg the sa- 
cramental test, had absolutely ruined him with the late ministry, 
when indeed he was intimate with none of them, upon any other 
scoie than as he is with one or two now in place, that is, as a 
scandal-bearei and buftoon. His ridiculous pretensions to an en- 
voyship in one ut the first couits of Europe, was the thing that 
made him pass with them at last foi a crack-brained fellow, where- 
as he was only remarkable before for such a vein of lewdness, 
swearing, and profaneness, as never appeared in any other writing 
since the world began. To which, if we add his shameless incon- 
sistency with himself, for which we refer to his works, we shall 
willingly grant him to be a nonpareil. But no moie of this tool, 
who puts in at piesent for plenipotentiaiy,'' 

The reader ma} consider this as a sufficient sample of the abuse 
with which Swift was ovei whelmed for a tract, which, politically 
speaking, was one of the least offensive of that angry period, and 
would, at any othei time, have been laughed at by both sides as 
an moffensive pleasantry. Indeed, there are few, even of Swift's 
more celebrated writings, in which the peculiarity of his grave hu- 
mour is more conspicuous. The affected Gallicisms and blunders, 
with lespect to the most common and notorious points belonging 
to his English dramatis persona:, mark the genius of a people who 
think nothirfg belonging to then neighbours worthy of being learn- 
ed with accuiacy,* Writing, too, m the character of a French 


^ This mdilFerence to accuracy is not peculiar to persons of the supposed 
Mons <3u Baudner's rank m hie, but pervades the writings even of such 
Trenchxnen as, devoting themselves proiessionally to literature, have conde* 
scei ded to treat oi English affairs From Froissart to the present day, their 
■works are full of errors, which can only arise from their not esteeming the 
truth ot any importance. Vanllos, for example, m Jus history of heresy^ has 
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^ alet, who was desirous of representing himself as a secretary, and 
who, m declaiing the menial offices iii which he was en^loyed, 
aifects to have condescended to them solely from his own obliging 
temper. Swift has displaced, without much exaggeration, all the 
whimsical conceit of such a character. There is great ingenuity 
also, m chubing such a person as the narrator of an imperfect tale. A 
real secretar} must have been able, if willing, to have told much of 
the secret, and an ordinary English attendant would have known 
nothing of the matter. But Mons. duBaudriei^s supposed situation 
lemoved him from real confidence; while the meddling and inqui- 
sitive disposition, proper to such a coxcorpb, might make him like- 
ly enough, both to glean up, and to communicate, such shreds and 
patches of information, as Swift thought it advisable to detail m 
the New Journey to Paris.^' Swift complains, in his Journal 
to Stella,” that the piopnety and effect of this humoious nariative 
was, in some degree, injured by a romantic and incredible incident 
in the conclusion, which, in his huiry, had been left to another 
hand. The passage seems to be that in which a marquis is mtio- 
duced begging on the highway, which, though since kept m coun- 
tenance by Sterne’s Qhevalier de St Louis selling pastry, is an in- 
cident too highly coloured for the grave and sober figments of the 
preceding narrative. 


(besides producing a king Stephen the Second, hitherto a stranger to our an- 
nals) made some of the most notable blunders, with respect to times, places, 
dates, and names, that ever disgraced a book with history in its title page. 
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THE 

TRANSLATOR TO THE READER. 


The oiiginal of the following discourse was 
tiansmitted to me thiee days ago from the Hague, 
to which town it was sent fiom France , but in 
the title-page there was no mention of the place 
wheie it was printed, only the authoi’s name at 
length, and the year of our Lord. That the tract 
IS genuine, I believe no person will doubt. You 
see all along the vanity of that nation, in a mean 
man giving himself the airs of a secretary, when 
it appears, by seveial circumstances, that he was 
leceived only as a menial servant. It were to be 
wished, the author had been one of more import- 
ance, and faithei tiusted in the secrets of his 
master’s negotiation , but, to make amends, he 
informs us of several paiticulars, which one of 
more consequence would not have given himself 
the tioiible about ; and the paiticulais are such, 
as we at home will peihaps be curious to know; 
not to mention, that he gives us much light into 
some things that aie of gieat moment; and by his 
not pietendmg to know moie, we cannot doubt 
the truth of what he relates. 

It IS plain, he waited at table, caiiied his mas- 
ter's mlise, and attended in his bed chamber ; 
though he takes care to tell us, that Monsieur 
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Prior made many excuses and apologies, because 
these mean ofiices appear very inconsistent with 
the chaiacter of secretaiy, which he would seem 
to set up for 

I shall make no reflections on this important 
affair, nor upon the consequences we may expect 
from it To reason upon seciets of state, without 
knowing all the spiings and motions of them, is 
too common a talent among us, and the founda- 
tion of a thousand eirors. Heie is room enough 
for speculations; but I advise the reader to let 
them serve for his own entertainment, without 
troubling the world with his remarks. 



[ S13 ] 


TO 

MONSIEUR MONSIEUR 

AT 

ESTAPLE.^ 


SlE, 

I DOUBT not but you are curious, as many others 
aie, to. know the secret of Monsieui Piioi an En- 
glish gentleman’s late journey from London to 
Pans. Perhaps living retired as you do, you may 
not have heard of this person, though some years 
ago he was very much distinguished at Pans, and 
in good esteem even with our august monarch. 
I must let you so fai into his character, as to tell 
you, that Monsieur Prior has signalized himself, 
both as an eminent poet, and man of business ; 
was veiy much valued by the late king William, 
who employed him in impoitant affaiis, both in 
England and Holland. He was secretary to the 
English embassy, at the treaty of Ryswick ; and 
afterward, to my lords the counts of Portland and 
Jersey , and in the absence of the latter, managed 


A sea port town in the Botilonnois. Saiff. 
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for some time the affairs of England at our court 
by himself. Since the reign of Queen Anne, he 
was employed as commissioner of trade ; but the 
ministry changing soon after Queen Anne’s'coming 
to the crown, Monsieur Prior, who was thought 
too much attached to the rigides,* * * § was laid aside; 
and lived piivately at Cambridge, f wheie he is 
a professoi, till he Avas recalled by the present 
ministry 

About two months ago, our king, X lesolvmg 
once more to give peace to Europe, notwithstand- 
ing the flounshing condition of his fleets and 
armies, the good posture of his finances, that his 
grandson Avas almost entiiely settled in the quiet 
possession of Spain, and that the affairs of the north 
were changing every day to his advantage ; offer- 
ed the court of England to send a minister as far 
as Boulogne, who should be there met by some 
person from England, to treat the overtures of a 
peace. Upon the firstnotice that this Avas agreed to, 
the king immediately dispatched Monsieur de Tor- 
cy, in whom he very much confides, to Boulogne, 
Avhere he took lodging at a private house in the 
Fauxbourg, at one Mr de Maiais, a marchand de 
soy, who IS married to an English Avoman, that 
formerly had been a suwanie to one§ of the fore- 
mentionedEnglish ambassadoi s’ ladies, ovei against 


* Tones. 

t A nustake of the author , foi Monsieui Prior dul not retire 
to Cambndge, nor is a piofcssor, but a tallow. Smft 

X Lewis XIV. 

§ Probably the Countess of Jeisey, who was a Roman catholic. 
In the remarks upon the pamphlet quoted in the introduction, the 
overtures of peace are said to have been “ first made to the Earl 
of Jersey, by his old acquaintanee the Marquis de Torcy." 
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the hostelieiie de Si Jean Monsieur stayed six 
days with much impatience ; when, late at even- 
ing, on Wednesday the 14th of July (new style,) 
a person, whom we afterwaid knew to be Monsieur 
Piioi, came directly to the door, and inquired for 
Monsieur de la Bastide, the name and place, I 
suppose, having been before concerted. He was 
immediately shown unto Monsieur Torcy ; where, 
as £ am informed, tliey weie shut up for thiee 
houis together, without any lefreshment, though 
Monsieur Prior had rid post from Calais that day m 
a great deal of lain The next morning I was sent 
foi, in all haste, by Monsieur de Marais, who 
told me, “ that a person of quality, as he suspect- 
ed, lately come from England, had some occasion 
for a secretary ; and, because he knew I un- 
derstood the languages, wrote a toleiable hand, 
had been conveisant with peisons of quality, and 
formerly trusted with seciets of impoitance, had 
been so kind to recommend me to the said gen- 
tleman, to serve him in that quality.” I was im- 
mediately called up, and presented to Mr Prior ; 
who accosted me with gieat civility, and, after 
some conveisation, was pleased to tell me, “ I 
had fully answeied the character Monsieur de 
Marais had given me.” From this time, to the 
day Monsieui Piior left Calais in order to return 
to England, I may pietend to give you a faithful 
account of ail his motions, and some probable con- 
jectuies of his whole negotiation between Bou- 
logne and Versailles 

But pel haps, sir, you may be farther curious 
to know the paiticulais of Monsieur Prior’s jour- 
ney to Boulogne. It is lepoited, that some time 
before the peace of Ryswick, King William did 
dispatch this very gentleman to Paris, upon the 
same accoun*t for which he now came. This pos- 
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sibly might be the motive (beside the known abi- 
lities of Monsieur Prioi) to send him a second 
time. The following particulars I heard in dis- 
course between Mademoiselle de Marais and her 
husband ; which, being no gieat secrets on our 
side the watei, I suppose were told without con- 
sequence. 

Monsieur Piior, having his instiuctions fiom 
the English court, under pretence of taking a short 
journey of pleasure, and visiting the Chevalier de 

U-, in the piovmce of Suffolk, left his 

house on Sunday night, the 11th of July, N. S. 
taking none of his servants with him. Monsieur 
j ’vvho had already prepared a baik, with 
all necessaiies, on the coast of Dover, took Mon- 
sieur Prior disguised in his chaiiot. They lay on 
Monday night, the 12th of July, at the Count 
de Jersey’s house in Kent; arrived in good time 
the next day at Dover, diove directly to the 
shoie, made the sign by waving then hats, which 
was answered by the vessel ; and the boat was 
immediately sent to take him in : which he en- 
tered, wiapt in his cloak, and soon got aboard. 
He was six hours at sea, and arrived at Calais 
about eleven at night , went immediately to the 
govemoi, who received him with gieat respect, 
where he lay all night ; and set out pretty late 
the next morning, being somewhat incommoded 
with his voyage ; and then took post for Boulogne, 
as I have before related. 

In the fii St conversation I had the honour to 
have with Monsieur Prior, he was pleased to talk 
as if he would have occasion for my service but a 
very few days ; and seemed resolved, by his dis- 
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course, that, aftei he had dispatched his commis- 
sion w ith Monsieui de la Bastide (foi so we shall 
from henceforward call that minister) he would 
return to England. By this I found I should 
have but little employment in quality of secre- , 
tary; however, having heard so great a charac- 
ter of him, I was willing to attend him in any 
capacity he pleased Four days we continued at 
Boulogne, where Monsieur de la Bastide and 
Monsieui Pnoi had two long conferences every 
day from ten to one at noon, and fiom six till 
nine m the evening, Monsieui Piior did me the 
honour to send me some meat and wine constant- 
ly from his own table. Upon the third morning, 

1 was ordered to attend early ; and observed Mon- 
sieur Piior to have a pleasant countenance. He 
asked me, “ What I thought of a journey to 
England?’ and commanded me to be leady at an 
hour’s warning. But, upon the fouith evening, 
all this was changed ; and I u as directed to hire 
the best horse I could find for myself. 

W^e set out early the next day, Sunday the 
18th, for Paris, in Monsieur de la Bastide’s chaise, 
whose two attendants and mj’self made up the 
equipage, but a small >calii,e, which I suppose 
contained Monsieur Piior’s instiuctions, he was 
pleased to tiust to ray caie, to caiiy on hoise- 
back; which trust I discharged with the ut- 
most faithfulness. 

Somewhat above two leagues fiom Boulogne, 
at a small village called Neile, theaxletiee bioke, 
which took us two horns to mend; we baited at 
Montreuil, and lay that night at Abbeville But 
I shall not give you any detail of oui journey, 
which passed ivithout any considerable accident 
till we arrived within four leagues of Pans ; when, 
about three in the aftei noon, two cavaliers, well 
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mounted, and armed with pistols, crossed the 
road, then turned short, and rode up briskly to 
the chaise, commanding the coachman to stop. 
Monsieur de la Bastide’s two attendants were im- 
mediately up with them ; but I, who guessed at 
the impoitance of the chaige that Monsieur Piior 
had entrusted me with, though I was in no fear 
for my own peison, thought it most prudent to 
advance with what speed I could to a small vil- 
lage, about a quaiter of a league forwaid, to wait 
the event I soon observed the chaise to come 
on without any disturbance, and I ventured to 
meet it ; when I found that it was only a fiolic 
of two young cadets of quality, who had been 
making a debauch at a friend’s house haid by, 
and were returning to Pans: one of them was 
not unknown to Monsieur de la Bastide. The 
two cavaliers began to rally me, said, “ I knew 
how to make a retieat,” with some other plea- 
santiies. but Monsieui Piior (who knew the 
cause) highly commended my discretion. We 
continued our journey very menily ; and arrived 
at Pans on Tuesday the £Oth, m the cool of the 
evening. 

At the entrance of the town, our two cavalieis 
left us ; and Monsieur de la Bastide conducted 
Monsieur Prior to a private lodging in the Rue 
St Louis, which, by all circumstances, I con- 
cluded to be prepared foi his reception. Here 
I first had orders to say, that the gentleman to 
whom I had the honour to belong was called 
Monsieur Matthews I then knew no otherwise. 


* Hence a song called “ Matt’s Peace, or the Downfall of Trade.” 

Tbe news from abroad does a secret reveal, 

Wbieb has been confirmed both at Dover and Deal, 

That one Master Matthews, once called plain Mat, 

Has been doing at Pam the Lord knoweth what, 
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Afterward, at Veisailles, I ovcihcarcl, in conver- 
sation with !^Ionsieur de la Bastide. that his leal 
name was Piior, 

Monsieur de la Bastide would have had Mon- 
sieur Matthews to have gone with him next morn- 
ing to Veisailles, but could not prevail with him 
to comply ; of which I could never be able to 
leain the leason Our minister was veiy impor- 
tunate; and Monsieur Pnor seemed to have no 
fatigue remaining fiom his jouiney peihaps he 
might conceive it moie suitable to his dignity, 
that Monsieui de la Bastide should go before, to 
piepaie the king, by giving notice of his ai rival. 
However it were, Monsieur de la Bastide made 
all haste to Versailles, and returned the same 
night. During his absence. Monsieur Prior never 
stirred out of his chamber; and, after dinner, did 
me the honour to send for me up, “ that I might 
bear him company,” as he was pleased to expiess 
it I was surprised to hear him wondering at the 
misery he had observed in our country, in his 
journey from Calais ; at the scarcity and poverty 
of the inhabitants, “ which,” he said, “did much 
exceed even what he had seen in his former jour- 
ney for he owned that he had been in France 
befoie. He seemed to value himself very much 
upon the happiness of his own island, w^hich, as 
he pretended, had felt no elFects like these upon 
tiade 01 agricultuie 

I made bold to leturn foi answer, “ That in 
our nation, we only consulted the magnificence 
and powei of our prince; but that in England, 
as I was informed, the wealth of the kingdom 
was so divided among the people, that little or 
nothing was left to their soveieign; and that it 
was confidently told, (though haidly believed m 
rrance) that some subjects had palaces moie mag- 
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nificent than Queen Anne heiself that I hoped, 
when he went to V ei sailles, he would allow the gi an- 
deur of our potent monaich to exceed, not only 
that of England, but any othei in Europe , by 
which he would find, that what he called the po> 
veity of oui nation, was rathei the eifect of po- 
licy in oui couit, than any leal want or neces- 
sity ” 

Monsieur Piioi had no better answer to make 
me, than, “ Thatheu'^asnostianger to our court, 
the splendour of our piince, and the maxims by 
which he governed ; but, for his part, he thought 
those countries weie happier, where the produc- 
tions of It weie moie equally divided.” Such un- 
accountable notions IS the piejudice of education 
apt to give ' In these and the like discouises, we 
wore away the time till Monsieur de la Bastide’s 
letuin; who, after an hour’s piivate confeience 
with Monsieui Prior, which I found by their 
countenances had been waimly puisued on both 
sides, a chanot and six hoises (to my great sur- 
piise) were instantly oideied, wheiein the two 
minis teis entered, and drove aAvay with all expe- 
dition , myself only attending on hoiseback with 
my impoitant ^al^ie. 

We got to Vei sallies on Wednesday the 21st, 
about eleven at night ; but, instead of entering 
the town, the coachman drove us a back way in- 
to the fields, till we stopped at a ceitam vme- 
yaid, that I aftei ward undeistood joined to the 
gardens of Madame Maintenon’s lodgings. Here 
the two gentlemen alighted * hlonsieur Piioi, 
calling to me, bade me search in the vahse for a 
small box of wiitings ; aftei which, the coach- 


* A sly allusion to tlie splendour of Blenheim. 
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man was ordeied to attend in that place ; and we 
pioceeded on some paces, till Me stopped at a lit- 
tle postein, which opened into the vineyard, 
whereof Monsieui de la Bastide had the key. He 
opened it veiy readily, and shut it after them ; 
desiring me to stay till their return. 

I waited with some impatience foi three hoiu’s : 
the great clock struck two before they came out. 
The coachman, who, I suppose, had his insti no- 
tions before, as soon as they were got into the 
chariot, drov'e an ay to a small house at the end 
of the town, wheie Monsieur de la Bastide left 
us to oui selves. I observed Monsieur Piioi \vas 
veiy thoughtful , and without entering into any 
conveisation, desiied my assistance to put him 
to bed. Next moining, Thursday the 22d, I had 
positive oifleis not to stir abioad About ten 
o’clock, Monsieui de la Bastide came The house 
being small, my apartment w^as divided fiom Mon- 
sieur Prior’s by a thin wainscot , so that I could 
easily hear what they said, when they raised their 
voice, as they often did After some time, I 
could hear Monsieur de la Bastide say, with gieat 
waimth. Bon Dieu ! See. “ Good God* weie 
evei such demands made to a great monarch, un- 
less you weie at the gates of his metropolis^ For 
the love of God, Monsieur Piior, lelax something, 
if your instructions will permit you , else I shall 
despaii of any good success in our negotiation. 
Is it not enough that oui king will abandon his 
giandson, but he must lend his own aim to pull 
him out of the throne Why did you not open 


* The treaty of Gertruydenberg, broke off on account of the res- 
titution of Spain to the House of Austria, Louis XIV. offered, though 
his sjnceiity may be doubted, not only to consent that his grandson, 
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youiself to me at Boulogne^ Why are you more 
inexorable here at Versailles ^ you have risen in 
your demands, by seeing Madame Maintenon’s 
desire for a peace • As able as you are to conti- 
nue the war, consider which is to be most pre- 
feiied, the good of your country, or the particu- 
lar advantage of youi geneial, for he wall be the 
only gainei among youi subjects ” Monsieur 
Prior, ivho has a low voice, and had not that oc- 
casion for passion, answered so softly, that I 
could not well undci stand him, but, upon part- 
ing, I heard him say, “ If you insist still on these 
difficulties, my next audience will be that of 
leave.” 

Three hours after, Monsieui de la Bastide le- 
tuined again, with a countenance more composed. 
He asked Mr Pi lor, if he would give him leave 
to dine with him? Having no attendants, I lea- 
dily offered my service at table / which Monsieur 
Prior ivas pleased to accept, with abundance of 
apologies. I found they were come to a better 
undei standing Mi Prior has a great deal of wit 
and vivacity j he entertained Monsieui de la Bas- 
tide with much pleasantly, notwithstanding their 
being upon the reserve before me. That Mon- 
sieur,” says Mr Matthews, “ if he were un par- 
ticulier, would be the most agreeable person in 
the world.” I imagined they spoke of the king ; 


the Duke of Anjou, should be deprived of the crown of Spain, 
but, 111 case of resistance on the part of his Spanish adherents, he 
agreed to pay a propoition of the tioops which the allies might 
employ in his abdication. But he lelused to engage his own forces 
upon such a service. 

^ By this and some other preceding particulars, we may dis- 
covei what sort of secretary the author 
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but, gomg often m and out, I could not pieseive 
the cotiuection of their discouise “ Did you 
mind how obligingly he enquired, whether our 
famous Chev^aliei Newton was still living^ He 
told me, iny good fiiend poor Despieaux'^ was 
dead since I was in Fiance ; and asked me after 
Queen xinne’s health ” These are some of the 
pa;t*culais I overheard while at dinner; which 
confiuned my opinion, that Monsieur Pnoi last 
night had an audience of nis majesty 

About ten that evening, Monsieui de la Bas- 
iide came to take Monsieur Matthews, to go to 
the same place wheie they weie at befoie. I was 
j^eimitted to enter the vineyard, but not the gar- 
dens, being I'^ft at the gate to wait their leturn ; 
which was in about two hours time The moon 
shone blight ; and by Monsieur Matthews’s man- 
ner, I thought he appeared somewhat dissatisfied. 
When he came into his chamber, he threw off 
his hat in some passion, folded his arms, and 
walked up and down the i oom for above an hour, 
extieraely pensive : at length he called to be put 
to bed , and ordeied me to set a candle by his 


Poor was. in sober truth, personally acceptable to Louis 
Xiy. who had seen him frequently at his court. He was also 
well known to Boileau Despieaux, and, notwithstanding the ini- 
mitable burlesque translation which Prior had made of the French 
poets ode, Surlaptise de Namut, they were upon as fnendlv 
terms as the Laureat of Louis could be with the Encomiast of 
William In his letter to Boileau upon the victory of Blenheim. 
Prior thus states their connection . ’ 


I grant old fiicnd, oid foe, for such we are. 

Alternate as the chance of peace and war 

And the hole poem throughout, on a subject so unpleasant to 
Irench cars, iscNpicssed m terms peisonally flattering to Boiieaua 
A he interest taken by Louis in learning and learned men, was one 
oi the most pleasing points m Ins charactei. 


1 
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bed-side, and to fetch him some papeis out of 
his t'ahse to lead. 

On Fiiday the 23d, in the morning. Monsieur 
Matthews was so obliging to call me to him ; with 
the assurance, that he was extremely pleased 
with my discretion and manner of address ; as a 
pi oof of which satisfaction, he would give me 
leave to satisfy my cuiiosity with seeing so fine 
a place as Versailles; telling me, “ he should le- 
turn next day toward Boulogne; and theiefore 
advised me to go immediately to view the palace , 
with this caution, (though he did not suppose I 
needed it) not to say anything of the occasion 
that brought me to Vei sallies ” 

Monsieur de la Bastide having staid the aftei- 
noon with j\Ionsieur Matthews, about eight o'clock 
they went to the rendezvous. My cuiiosity had 
led me in the morning to take a stricter view of 
the vineyard and gardens. I remained at the 
gate as befoie. In an hour and a half’s time, 
Monsieui Matthews, with Monsieur de la Bastide, 
another gentleman, and a lady, came into the 
walk, De la Bastide opened the gate, and held 
it some time m his hand. While Monsieur Mat- 
thews was taking his leave of those persons, I 
heard the lady say, at paiting. Monsieur, songez 
vous, See. “ Considei this night on what we 
have said to you/’ The gentleman seconded her ; 
saying, Ouy, ony, monsieur, songez vous en pour la 
demure fois. “ Ay, ay, sir, consider of it foi 
the last time.” To which Monsieur Matthews 
answeied briskly, in going out. Sire, tout ou run. 
See. “ Sir, all or none, as I have had the honour 
to tell youi majesty befoie.” Which puts it be- 
yond, dispute what the quality of those persons 
weie, by whom Monsieui Matthews had the ho 
nour to be entertained. 
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On Saturday the 24 th, Monsieur Matthews 
kept close as befoie ; telling me “ a post chaise 
was ordeied, tocairyhim to Calais; and he would 
do me the grace to take me with him, to keep 
him company in the journey, for he should leave 
!Monsieui de la Bastide at Versailles.” While we 
weie ciiscouising, that gentleman came in, with 
an open air, and a smiling countenance. He em- 
biaced Monsieur Matthews, and seemed to feel 
so much joy, that he could not easily conceal it, 
I left the chamber, and letired to my own ; 
whence I could hear him say, “ Coinage, -Mon- 
siem . no tiavellmg to-day. Madame Mamte- 
non wall have me once more conduct you to her.” 
After which I was called, and received oiders 
about dinner, &c. Monsieur de la Bastide told 
me, “ We should set out about midnight.” He 
staid the lestof the day with Monsieur Matthews. 
About ten o’clock they wentfoith, but dispensed 
with my attendance ; it was one in the morning 
before they returned, though the chaise was at 
the gate soon after eleven. Monsieur Matthews 
took a moisel of bread, and a large glass of Hei- 
mitage wine , after which they embiaced with 
much kindness, and so paited. 

Our journey to Calais passed without any acci- 
dent woith mtoiming you. Mr Piior, who is of 
a constitution somewhat tendei, was troubled 
with a iheum, which made speaking uneasy to 
him , but it was not so at all to me, and theie- 
foie I entertained him, as well as I could, chief- 
ly wath the piaises of our great monarch, the 
magnificence of his court, the number of Ins at- 
tendants, the awe and veneration paid him by 
his generals and ministers, and the immense iiches 
of the kingdom. One afteinoon, in a small vil- 
lage between Chauraont and Beauvais, as I was 
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discoursing on this subject, several pooi people 
followed the chaise, to beg our charity : one loud- 
er than the rest, a comely person, about fifty, all 
in rags, but with a mien that showed him to be 
of a good house, cned out, Monsieur, pour V amour 
de Dieu, &c. “ Sir, for the love of God, give 

something to the Marquis de Souidis !” Mr Pri- 
or, half asleep, roused himself up at the name of 
Marquis, called the poor gentleman to him, and, 
observing something in his behaviour like a man 
of quality, very generously thiew him a pistole. 
As the coach went on, Monsieur Prior asked me, 
with much suipiise, “ Whether I thought it pos- 
sible that unhappy creature could be un 'veritable 
marquis-,* for, if it were so, surely the miseries 
of our country must be much greater than even 
our very enemies could hope or believe I made 
bold to tell him, “ That I thought we could not 
well judge fiom particulais to generals ; and that 
I was suie there were great numbers of marquises 
in France, who had ten thousand livres a-year.”f 
I tell you this passage, to let you see, that the 
wisest men have some piejudices of their coun- 
try about them We got to Calais on Wednesday 
the 28th in the evening , and the next morning 
(the 29th) 1 took my leave of Monsieur Piior ; 
who, thanking me in the civillest manner in the 
world for the service I had done him, very nobly 
made me a present of fifty pistoles ; and so we 
parted. He put to sea with a fair wind, and, I 
suppose, in a few hours landed in England. 


^ A leal Marquis. 

fThis seems to be referred to where Swift says in his Journal, 
13 (Ji September 1711, The two last pages which the printer had 
got somebody to add, are so romantic, they spoil ail the rest, 
m 
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This, sir, is the utmost I am able to inform 
you about Monsieur Prior’s journey and negoti- 
ation. Time alone will let us know the events of 
it, which are yet in the dark. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

Du Baudrier. 


POSTSCRIPT, BY THE TEAITSXATOR. 

The author of this tract, having left his mas- 
ter on shipboard at Calais, had, it seems, no far- 
ther intelligence when he published it : neither 
am I able to supply it, but by what passes in 
common report; which, being in every body’s 
mouth, but with no certainty, I think it need- 
less to repeat 
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The October Club was a designation assumed by a society of 
^bout two hundred meraberb of parliament, chiefly landed men 
and warm Tones* They met at the Bell Tavern in King-street, 
Westminster, and consulted chiefly upon the means of compell rg 
ministers to make, what has been called in our days, a clean sn^ecp 
of the Whigs from ail places of post and power, and to bring 
some members of the late administration to pubbc trial. The prin^ 
xipal members of tbe October Club were, 


John Aislabie, 
Francis Annesiey, 
William Bromley, 
Robert Byerley, 
Henry Campion, 
Charles Caasar, 

Sir Robert Bavers, 
Charles Eversfield, 
Ralph Freeman, 

Sir Thomas Hanmer^ 
John Hungertord, 


Sir Justinian Isham, 
Geoige Lockhart, 

Sir Roger Mortyn, 

Sir John Packmgton^ 
Francis Scobel, 
William Sfaippen, 

Sir Thomas Thoiold, 
John Trevanmon, 

Sir William Whitelock, 
Sir William Windham. 


The ministers beheld with great anxiety an association formed 
among those, who, on principle, ought to have suppoi ted them 
most warmly, for the purpose of thwarting, or, at least, dictating 
and precipitating then measures. Swift was accordingly employ- 
ed to reclaim this seceding junto by the following Letter. 

It was finished on the 14tb January 1711-12, and Swift had 
the precaution to have it copied over by Ford, that he might not 
be discovered as the author. It did not at first pioduce the im- 
pression intended ; for Swift writes to Stella, on the 28th, “ the 
little twopenny letter of ‘ Advice to the October Club,' does not 
sell, I know the reason; for it is finely written, I assure you; 
and, like a true author, I grow fond of it, because it does not sell : 
you know that it is usual to writers to condemn the judgment of 
the world ; if I had hinted it to be minC; eveiy body would have 
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bouglit it* but it IS a great secret/^ The public, howe’ver, found 
out an author for it , tor the ‘‘ Person of Honour” in the title page, 
was construed to be Lord Harcourt. On 1st February, Swift's 
Journal informs us, “ the pamphlet of ‘ Advice to the October 
Club/ begins now to sell ; but I believe its fame will hardly reach 
Ireland ; ^tis finely written, I assure you.” 

The Letter is indeed finely wntlen, end well calculated to answer 
the purpose of the author The secrets of state, which could not be 
spoken out, are decently insinuated he hints the queen’s affection for 
the Duches*- of Somerset, by means of which, many belonging to 
the routed party found support or protection , threatens them with 
the increasing power of the Whigs, the common enemy to them 
and the mmistiy ; and cajoles them with the prospect of a gra- 
dual dismissal of the obnoxious office-holders, when their places 
should be filled up with the true fnends of church and queen. la 
fine, the tract threw upon the state of parties and politics a sort 
of dubious twilight, particularly calculated for exercising the in- 
tellects of country gentlemen over their October ale ; for, although 
these worthy members of the community cannot exist without 
news, the politics which are most clear and intelligible by no mearui 
afford them the greatest satisfaetioor 
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About the year, when her late majesty, of bles- 
sed memoiy, thought proper to change her minis- 
tiy, and bi ought in Mr Harley, Mi St John, Sir 
Simon Harcouit, and some otheis ; the first of 
these being made an eail and lord treasuiei, he 
was soon aftei blamed by the fi lends for not ma- 
king a geneial sweep of all the Whigs, as the lat- 
ter did of their adversaries upon her majesty’s 
death, when they came into power. At that time 
a gieat number of parliament men, amounting to 
above two bundled, grew so waim upon the slow- 
ness of the tieasurer m this part, that they form- 
ed themselves into a body undei the name of the 
October Club, and had many meetings, to con- 
sult upon some methods that might spur on those 
in power, so that they might make a quicker dis- 
patch in removing all of the Whig leaven fioin 
the employments they still possessed To prevent 
the ill consequences of this discontent among so 
many woithy membeis, the lest of the ministry 
joined with the tieasurer, paitly to pacify, and 
partly divide those, who were in greater haste 
than moderate men thought convenient. It was 
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well known, that the supposed authoi met a con- 
sideiable number of this club m a public house, 
wheie he convinced them, veiy plainly, of the 
treasuiei’s sincerity, with many of those veiy rea- 
sons which are urged m the following Discouise 
beside some others which weie not so proper to 
appear at that time m punt. 

The treasurer alleged, in his defence, that such 
a treatment would not consist with prudence, be- 
cause there were many employments to be be- 
stowed, which required skill and practice , that 
several gentlemen, who possessed them, had been 
long versed, very loyal to her majesty, had never 
been violent party men, and were ready to fall 
into all honest measures for the service of their 
queen and country. But however, as offices be- 
came vacant, he would humbly recommend to her 
majesty such gentlemen, whose principles, with 
regard both to church and state, his friends would 
approve of, and he would be ready to accept their 
recommendations. Thus the earl proceeded in 
procuring employments for those who deseived 
them by their honesty, and abilities to execute 
them ; which, I confess, to have been a singula- 
rity not veiy likely to be imitated. However, the 
gentlemen of this club still continued uneasy that 
no quicker progress was made in removals, until 
those who were least violent began to soften a lit’< 
tie, or, by dividing them, the whole affair drop- 
ped. Duiing this difficulty, we have been assu- 
red, that the following Discourse was veiy sea- 
sonably published with great success; showing 
the difficulties that the Earl of Oxford lay under, 
and his real desire, that all persons in employ- 
ment should be true loyal churchmen, zealous for 
her majesty’s honour and safety, as well as for the 
succession in the House of Hanover, if the queen 
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iihould happen to die without issue This Dis- 
course having been published about the year 
1711 , and many of the facts forgotten, would not 
have been generally understood without some 
explanation, which we have now endeavoured to 
give, because it seems a point of history too ma- 
terial to be lost. We owe this piece of intelli- 
gence to an intimate of the supposed author. 
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GENTLEMEK, 

Since the first institution of your society, I have 
always thought you capable of the gieatest things. 
Such a number of persons, members of parliament, 
tiue lovers of our constitution in church and state, 
meeting at certain times, and mixing business and 
conversation togethei, without the forms and con- 
straint necessary to be obseived in public assem- 
blies, must very much improve each other’s un- 
derstanding, conect and fix your judgment, and 
prepaie yourselves against any designs of the op- 
posite paity. Upon the opening of this session an 
incident has happened, to provide against the con- 
sequences whereof, will lequire your utmost vigi- 
lance and application. All this last summer, the 
enemy was working undei ground, and laying 
their train ; they gradually became more fiequent 
and bold in their pamphlets and papeis, while 
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those on our side were dropped, as if we had no 
fai tiler occasion for them Some time before, an 
oppoi turn ty fell into their hands, which they have 
cultivated ever since ; and thereby have endea- 
vouied, in some Goit, to turn those arts against 
us. which had been so eifectually employed to 
their lum . a plain demonstration of their supe- 
rior skill at intrigue ; to make a stratagem suc- 
ceed a second time, and this even against those 
who fiist tried it upon them I know not whe- 
thei this opportunity I have mentioned could 
have been prevented by any care, without strain- 
ing a very tendei point ; which those chiefly con- 
cerned avoided by all means, because it might 
seem a counterpart of what they had so much 
condemned in their piedecessois j although it is 
ceitain the two cases were uidely dilFeient ; and 
if policy had once got the better of good nature, 
all had been safe, for theie was no danger in 
view ; but the consequences of this were foreseen 
from the beginning; and those who kept the 
watch had eaily warning of it. It would have 
been a masterpiece of prudence, in this case, to 
have made a friend of an enemy. But whether 
that weie possible to be compassed, oi whether it 
were ever attempted, is now too late to inquire. 


He insinuates the queen’s favour for the Duchess of Somer- 
set, groom of the stole ; by means of whose influence the Whigs 
|ioppd to undermine the Tory administration, as that of Lord Go- 
dolphm had been destroyed by the intrigues of Mrs Masham. The 
^l3f mode of parrying the blow, seemed to be the dismissal of the 
Duke and Duchess ot Somerset from their posts near the queen's 
person. But, in insisting upon this, without the queen’s full and 
voluntary concurrence, the ministers might seem to dictate to her 
the choice of her personal servants, vfhich they had charged as 
peculiar insolence in the late muaslry. See the Journal for De- 
cember ini. 
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All accommodation was rendered desperate, by an 
unlucky proceeding some months ago at Wind- 
sor,* which was a declaration of war, too fiank and 
generous for that situation of aifairs ; and I am 
told was not approved of by a certain great mi- 
nister. f It was obvious to suppose, that in a pai- 
ticulai, wheie the honoui and inteiest of a hus- 
band were so closely united with those of a wife, 
he might be sure of her utmost endeavours foi 
his protection, although she neither loved noi 
esteemed him. The danger of losing power, fa- 
vour, profit, and shelter from domestic tyranny, 
were strong incitements to stir up a working 
brain, eaily practised in all the arts of intriguing. 
Neither is it safe to count upon the weakness of 
any man’s understanding, who is thoroughly pos- 
sessed with the spmt of revenge, to sharpen his 
invention : nothing else is required beside obse- 
quiousness and assiduity ; which, as they are of- 
ten the talents of those who have no better, so 
they are apt to make impressions upon the best 
and greatest minds. 

It was no small advantage to the designing 
party, that, since the adventure at Windsor, the 
peison on whom we so much depend,f was long 
absent by sickness ; which hindered him fiom 
pursuing those measuies, that ministers are in 
prudence forced to take, to defend their country 
and themselves against an irritated faction. 'Ihe 
negociators on the other side improved this fa- 
vourable conjuncture to the utmost ; and, by an 
unparalleled boldness, accompanied with manj 


* An open rupture between Mrs Masham and the Duchess# 
t The lord treasurer. 
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lalsehoods, persuaded certain lords, (who were 
already m the same principle, but were afraid of 
making a wiong step, lest it should lead them out 
of then coaches into the diit) that voting in ap- 
pearance against the couit, would be the safest 
course to avoid the danger they most appiehend- 
cd, which was that of losing their pensions ; and 
their opinions, when produced, by seemingly con- 
tradicting their interest, have an appearance of 
virtue into the bargain This, with some argu- 
ments of moie immediate power, went far in pro- 
ducing that stiange unexpected tuin we have so 
lately seen, and fiom which our adversaries leck- 
oned upon such wondeiful effects ; and some of 
them, particularly my lord chief justice,* began 
to act as if all were already in their power. 

But although the more immediate causes of this 
desertion were what I have above related, yet I 
am apt to think it would haidiy have been at- 
tempted, or at least not have succeeded, but for 
a pi evading opinion, that the chuich party and 
the ministei s had different views, or at least were 
not so firmly united as they ought to have been. 
It was commonly said, and I suppose not without 
some giound of truth, that many gentlemen of 
your club weie discontented to find so little done ; 
that they thought it looked as if the people were 
not in earnest ; that they expected to see a tho- 


* Lord Chief-justice Parkei, afterwards Earl of Maccles- 
field, in the beginning of December 1711, when there was some 
prospect of a change of ministry, sent for Morphew, tlie publisher 
of the “ Conduct of the Allies,” threatened him, demanded the 
name of the author, and bound him over to appear next sessions. 
« He would not," says Swift, “ have the impudence to do this, if 
he did not foiesee what was coming<at court." Joutnal, isth De- 
cember 1711 . 
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lough change with lespect to employments ; and 
although eveiy man could not be piovided for, 
yet, when all places weie filled with peisons of 
good principles, theie would be fewer complaints, 
and less dangei fiom the othei party; that this 
change was hoped for all last summer, and even 
to the opening of the session, yet nothing done. 
On the othei hand, it was urged by some, m fa- 
vour of the ministry, that it was impossible to 
find employments toi one pietendei in twenty ; 
and theiefore, in gratifying one, nineteen n^ould 
he disobliged , but while all had leave to hope, 
they would all endeavour to deseive : but this 
again was esteemed a very shallow polic} , which 
was too easily seen thiough, must soon come to 
an end, and ivould cause a gcneial discontent, 
with twenty othei objections to which it was 
liable : and indeed, considering the short life of 
mmisteis in our climate, it w'as, with some rea- 
son, thought a little iiaid, that those for whom 
any employment was intended, should, by such a 
delay, be probably deprived of half then benefit; 
not to mention, that a ministry is best confirmed, 
when all inferior officers aie in its interest. 

I have set this cause of complaint in the strong- 
est light, although my design is to endeavour 
that It should have no manner of weight with 
you, as I am confident oui adversaries counted 
upon, and do still expect to find mighty advanta- 
ges by It. 

But it is necessaiy to say something to this ob- 
jection, which, in all appearance, lies so hard up- 
on the present ministry. What shall I offer upon 
so tender a point ^ how shall I convey an answer 
that none will apprehend, except those for whom 
J intend it ^ I have often pitied the condition of 
great ministers, upon several acco\ints ; but never 

X3 
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SO much upon any, as when their duty obliges 
them to bear the blame and envy of actions, for 
which they will not be answeiable m the next 
world, though they daie not convince the pre- 
sent till it is too late This letter is sent you, gen- 
tlemen, fiom no mean hand, nor from a pen son 
uninformed, though, for the rest, as little con- 
cerned in point of interest for any change of mi- 
nistiy, as most others of his fellow-subjects. I 
may, theiefoie, assume so much to myself, as to 
desire you will depend upon it, that a short time 
will make manifest, how little the defect you 
complain of ought to he at that door, wheie your 
enemies would be glad to see you place it. The 
wisest man, who is not very near the spring of 
affaiis, but views them only in their issues and 
events, will be apt to fix applauses and leproaches 
in the wrong place ; which is the true cause of a 
weakness, that I never yet knew great ministers 
without ; I mean, their being deaf to all advice : 
for, if a peison of the best understanding offers 
his opinion in a point where he is not master of 
all the circumstances, (which, perhaps, are not to 
be told) ’tis a hundi ed to one but he runs into an 
absui dity . whence it is, that ministers falsely 
conclude themselves to be equally wiser than 
otheis in general things, wheie the common lea- 
son of mankind ought to be the judge, and is pio- 
bably less bussed than theirs. I have known a 
gieat man of excellent parts, blindly pursue a 
point of no^ importance, against the advice of 
every friend he had, till it ended in his rum.’* I 


* Loid GodolphiD, who suffered himself to be misled by his re- 
sentment m the affair of Sacheverel. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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have seen great abilities rendered utterly useless, 
by unaccountable and unnecessary delay, and by 
difficulty of access, by which a thousand opportu- 
nities are suffeied to escape. I have obseived the 
strongest shouldeis sink under too great a load of 
business, for want of dividing a due proportion 
among otheis * These, and more that might be 
named, are very obvious failings, which every ra- 
tional man may be allowed to discern, as well as 
lament ; and wherein the wisest ministei may re- 
ceive advice from others of inferior undei stand- 
ing But in those actions where we are not tho- 
roughly informed of all the motives and circum- 
stances, it is hardly possible that our judgment 
should not be mistaken. I have often been one 
of the company, where we have all blamed a mea- 
sure taken, which has afterwaid proved the only 
one that could possibly have succeeded. Nay, I 
have known those very men, who have formerly 
been in the secret or affairs, when a new set of 
people hath come in, offering their refinements 
and conjectures in a very plausible manner upon 
what was passing, and widely err in all they ad- 
vanced. 

Whatever occasions may have been given for 
complaints, that enough has not been done, those 
complaints should not be carried so far, as to make 
us forget what hath been done ; which, at first, 
was a great deal more than we hoped, or thought 
piacticable; and you may be assuied, that so 


* These two errors, the love of procrastination, and a desire to 
do more than was possible with his own hand, belonged to Harley, 
The one, indeed, necessarily grew out of the other % since he, that 
undertakes too heavy a task, becomes naturally reluctant to com- 
mence bis hopeless labours. 


10 
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much courage and addiess were not employed in 
the beginning of so great a work, without a leso- 
lution of carrying it through, as fast as opportu- 
nities would ofer. Anj of the most sanguine gen- 
tlemen in your club would gladly have com- 
pounded, two years ago, to have been assured of 
seeing affairs in the present situation : it is prin- 
cipally to the abilities of one gieat person, that 
you, gentlemen, owe the happiness of meeting 
together, to cultivate the good principles, and 
form youi selves into a body for defending your 
countiy, against a restless and dangeious faction. 
It is to the same we all owe that mighty change 
in the most important posts of the kingdom j that 
we see the sacred peison of our prince encompas- 
sed by those whom we ourselves would have cho- 
sen, it it had been left to our power • and if every 
thing besides that you could wish, has not been 
hitherto done, you will be but just to impute it 
to some powerful, though unknown impediments, 
wherein the ministry is more to be lamented than 
blamed. But there is good reason to hope, from 
the vigoious proceedings of the couit, that these 
impediments will, in a shoit time, effectually be 
lemoved . and one gieat motive to hasten the re- 
moval of them, will doubtless be, the leflection 
upon those dangerous consequences, which had 
like to have ensued upon not removing them be- 
fore. Besides, after so plain and formidable a con- 
viction, that mild and modeiate methods meet 
with no other reception or return, than to serve 
as opportunities to the insatiable malice of an 
enemy ; po\rer will awake to vindicate itself, and 
disarm its opposeis, at least of all oflFensive w'ea- 
pons 

Consider, if you please, how hard beset the 
present ministry has been on eveiy side, by the 
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impossibility of cai tying on the war any longei, 
without taking the most desperate courses ; oi of 
lecoveiing Spain from the house of Bouibon, al- 
though we could continue it many years longer : 
by the clamours of a faction against any peace 
without that condition, which the most knowing 
among themselves allowed to be impracticable; 
by the seciet cabals of foreign ministers, who en- 
deavoured to inflame our people, and spirited up 
a sinking faction to blast our endeavours for peace, 
with those popular repi caches of Fiance and the 
pretender ; not to mention the danger they have 
been in, from private insinuations, of such a na- 
tuie as it was almost impossible to fence against. 
These clouds now begin to blow over, and those 
who aie at the helm, will have leisuie to look 
about them, and complete what yet remains to 
be done. 

That confederate body, which now makes up 
the adveise paity, consists of a union so mon- 
strous and unnatuial, that in a little time it must 
of necessity fall to pieces The dissenters, with 
icason, think themselves betrayed and sold by 
their biethien. What they have been told, that 
the present bill against occasional conformity was 
to prevent a gieatei evil, is an excuse too gross 
to pass; and if any other piofound refinement 
were meant, it is now come to nothing. The le- 
maming sections of the party, have no other tie, 
but that of an invctciate hatred and lancoui 
against those in power, without agicemg in any 
other common intciest, nor cemented by princi- 
ple, or personal fiiendship, I speak particularly 
of their leaders ; and although I know that couit 
enmities arc as inconstant as its fiiendships, yet 
from the difference of temper and principle, as- 
well as the scars lemai ing of foimer animosities, 
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I am persuaded tlieii league will not be of long 
continuance . I know seveial of them, who will 
never pardon those with whom they aie now m 
confedeiacy ; and when once tliey see the piesent 
ministiy tlioioughly fixed, they will grow weaiy 
of hunting upon a cold scent, or playing a despe- 
rate game, and crumble away. 

On the other side, while the malice of that 
pai ty continues in vigour, while they yet feel the 
bruises of their fall, which pain them afiesh since 
their late disappointment, they will leave no arts 
untried to recover themselves , and it behoves all, 
who have any legard for the safety of the queen 
or her kingdom, to join unanimously against au 
adversary, who will letuin full fraught with ven- 
geance, upon the first oppoitunity that shall of- 
fer: and this perhaps is more to be regarded, be- 
cause that party seem yet to have a leseive of 
hope in the same quarter, whence their last lein- 
foi cement came. Neither can any thing cultivate 
this hope of theirs so much, as a disagreement 
among oui selves, founded upon a jealousy of the 
ministry ; who I think need no bettei a testimony 
of their good intentions, than the incessant rage 
of the paity-leaders against them 

There is one fault, which both sides are apt to 
charge upon themselves, and vciygeneiously com- 
mend their adveisaiies for the contiaiy viitue. 
The Tones acknowledge, that the Whigs outdid 
them in rewai’ding their fi lends, and adhering to 
each other; the Whigs allow the same to the To- 
ries. I am apt to think, that the former may a 
little excel the lattei in this point ; for, doubtless, 
the Tones aie less vindictive of the two , and who- 
ever is remiss in punishing, will probably be so 
in lewardmg : although, at the same time, I well 
remember the clamoms often raised dm nig the 
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reign of that party, against the leaders, by those 
who thought their nieiits were not rewarded; and 
they had reason on their side, because it is no 
doubt a misfortune to forfeit honour and consci- 
ence for nothing . but surely the case is very dif- 
ferent at this time, when, whoever adheres to the 
administration, does seivice to God, his piince, 
and his country, as well as contiibutes to his own 
private interest and safety. 

But if tbe Whig leadeis weie more grateful in 
rewarding their friends, it must be avowed like- 
wise, that the bulk of them were in general moie 
zealous for the seivice of their party, even when 
abstracted from any piivate advantage, as might 
be observed in a thousand instances , foi which I 
would likewise commend them, if it were not un- 
natural for mankind, to be more violent in an ill 
cause than a good one. 

The perpetual discord of factions, witb several 
changes of late years, in the very natuie of our 
government, have controlled many maxims among 
us. The court and countiy party, which used to 
be the old division, seems now to be ceased, oi 
suspended, for better times, and worse princes 
The queen and ministry are at this tiipe fully m 
the true interest of the kingdom; and theiefore 
the court and country aie of a side , and the Whigs, 
who originally were of the latter, are now of nei- 
ther, but an independant faction, nursed up by 
the necessities, or mistakes, of alate good, although 
unexperienced piince Court and country ought 
therefore to join their forces against these common 
enemies, until they aie entiiely dispeised and dis- 
abled. It is enough to ann oui selves against 
them, when we consider that the greatest misfor- 
tunes which can befal the nation, aie what would 
most answer their interest and their udshes ; a per- 
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petual war increases their money, and breaks and 
beggars their landed enemies. The luin of the 
chuich would please the dissenteis, deists, and 
socinians, wheieof the body of their party con- 
sists. A commonwealth, or a protectoi, would 
gratify the republican principles of some, and the 
ambition of others among them. 

Hence I would infer, that no discontents of an 
inferior nature, such I mean as I have alieady 
mentioned, should be earned so far as to give any 
ill impression of the piesent ministiy. If all 
things have notbeenhitheito done as you, gentle- 
men, could reasonably wish, it can be imputed 
only to the secret instruments of that faction 
The truth of this has appeared from some late in- 
cidents, more visibly than formerly. Neither do 
I believe that any one will now make a doubt, 
whether aceitam person^ be in earnest, aftei the 
united and avowed endeavours of a whole paity, 
to strike directly at his head. 

When it happens by some private cross intrigues, 
that a great man has not that power which is 
thought due to his station, he will however pro- 
bably desiie the reputation of it, without which 
he neither can preserve the dignity, nor haidly 
go through the common business of his place; yet 
is it that leputation to which he owes all the en- 
vy and hatred of otheis, as well as his own dis- 
quiets Mean time, his expecting friends impute 
all their disappointments to some deep design, or 
to his defect of good will , and his enemies aie 
sure to cry up his excess of power, especially in 
those points where they aie confident it is most 
shortened, A minister, in this difficult case, is 


* The loid treasurer. 
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sometimes forced to pieserve his ciedit, by for- 
beaimg what is in his power, for fear of discover- 
ing how far the limits extend of what is not ; oi, 
peihaps, for feai of showing an inclination con- 
trary to that of his master. Yet all this while he 
lies nndei the repioach of delay, unsteadiness, or 
want of sincerity. So that theie aie many incon- 
veniences and dangeis, eithei in disco veiing, or 
concealing the want of power. Neithei is it haid 
to conceive, that ministeis may happen to sutfei 
foi the sins of their predecessors, who, by their 

t reat abuses and monopolies of power and favoui, 
ave taught princes to be moie thrifty for the fu- 
ture, in the clistiibution of both And as in com- 
mon life, whoever has been long confined, is ve- 
ry fond of his libeity, and will not easily enduie 
the veiy appeaiance of restraint, even from those 
who have been the instruments of setting him 
fiee; so it is with the recovery of power, which 
is usually attended with an undistinguished jea- 
lousy, lest it should be again invaded. In such 
a juncture, I cannot discover w'hy a wise and ho- 
nest man should venture to place himself at the 
head of affairs, upon any other regard than the 
safety of his country, and the advice of SocrateSj 
to prevent an ill man from coming in. 

Upon the whole, I do not see any one ground 
of suspicion or dislike, Avhich you, gentlemen, or 
others w^ho wish well to their countiy, may have 
entertained about persons oi pioceedings, but 


^ That Queen Anne had learned the lesson taught her by 
ley, of acting for herselt, much too well for the convenience of 
her nauusteis, is obvious from her conduct in cheiishing at once 
two favourites of such inconsistent pnncipies as the Duchess of So- 
merset and Mrs Masha m* Swift lepeatedly complains of her ex- 
ercise of her free wiU m the Journal to Stella. 
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wliat may piobuWv be raisappicliendcfl. even by 
those who think they have the best iiifoiination. 
Nay, I will venture to go one step fartlier, by 
adding, that although it may not be piudent to 
speak out upon this occasion ; yet whoe\ ci will 
icason impaitially upon the whole state of affaiis, 
must entiiely acquit the ministry of that delay 
and neutiality, which liave been laid to then 
charge Or, suppose some small part of this ac- 
cusation weie true, (which I posith ely know to 
be othciwise, wheieof the woild will soon be con- 
vinced) yet the consequences of any resentment 
at this time, must eithei be none at all, or the 
most fatal that can be imagined; for, if the pie- 
sent ministiy be made so uneasy, that a change 
be thought necessaiy, things will letum of couise 
into the old hands of those, whose little fingeis 
will be found heavier than their predecessors’ loins. 
The Whig faction is so dexterous at conupting, 
and the people so susceptible of it, that you can- 
not be ignorant how easy it will be, after such 
a turn of affairs, upon a new election, to procuie 
a majority against you. They will resume their 
power, with a spiiit like that of Marius or Sylla, 
or the last triumviiate; and those ministers who 
have been most censured for too much hesitation, 
will fall the fiistsaciifices to their vengeance . but 
these are the smallest mischiefs to be appiehend- 
ed from such returning exiles. What secui ity can 
a pimcehope foi his peison, or his ciown, oi even 
foi the monaichy itself’ He must expect to see 
his best friends brought to the scaffold, foi assert- 
ing his rights; to see his preiogative trampled 
on, and his treasure applied to feed the avarice of 
those, who make themselves his keepei s , to hear 
himself treated with insolence and contempt ; to 
have his family purged at pleasure by their hu- 
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mour and malice ; and to retain even the name and 
shadow of a king, no longer than his ephou shall 
think fit. 

These are the inevitable consequences of such 
a change of aifaiis, as that envenomed party is 
now projecting ; which will best be prevented by 
your firmly adhering to the present ministiy, un- 
til this domestic enemy is out of all possibility of 
making head any more. 
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Swift mentions tins Letter in Ins Journal to Stella, 17th June 
1712. Read the Letter to a Whig Lord.'^ Mr Nichols, from a 
MS. note of Charles Ford, the intimate friend of Swift, fills up the 
name of Lord Ashburnham, as the nobleman to whom it is addres- 
sed. He married Lady Mary Butler, daughter of the Duke of 
Ormond, who died soon afterwards. When Swift visited the Duke 
after his loss, he ** talked something of Lord Ashburnham, that he 
was afraid the Whigs would get him again from which we must 
infer, that either the arguments of the Letter-wnter, or his con- 
nexion with the House ol Ormond, had brought him over to the 
court interest. See Journal, 5th January 1712-13. The fear 
seems to have been ill-founded; for, in 1713, Lord Ashburnham 
was made deputy-governor of the Cinque Ports ; and, shortly af- 
ter, colonel and captain of the first troop of guards, in room of the 
I ail of Portland, who was ordeied to sell that post for L.10,000. 
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MY LOED, 

The dispute between your lordship and me has, 
I think, no manner of relation to what in the 
common style of these times are called princi- 
ples ; wheiein both parties seem well enough to 
agiee, if we will but allow their professions. I 
can truly affinn, that none of the reasonable so- 
ber Whigs I have conversed with did ever avow 
any opinion concermng religion or government, 
which I was not willing to subscribe ; so that, ac- 
cording to my judgment, those terms of distinc- 
tion ought to be dropped, and others introduced 
in theii stead, to denominate men, as they are 
inclined to peace or war, to the last or the pre- 
sent ministry : for whoever thoroughly considers 
the matter, will find these to be the only diffeien- 
ces that divide the nation at present. I am apt 
to think your lordship would readily allow this, 
if you were not aware of the consequence I in- 
tend to draw; for it is plain, that the making 
peace and war, as well as the choice of ministers, 
is wholly in the crown ; and therefore the dis- 
pute at present lies altogether between those who 
would support and those who would violate the 
royal prerogative. This decision may seem per- 
haps too sudden and seveie , but I do not see how 
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it can be contested. Give me leave to ask youi 
loidship, whether you aie not lesolved to oppose 
the present ministry to the utmost ^ and whether 
it was not chiefly with this design, that, upon 
the opening of thic present session, you gave your 
vote against any peace till Spam and the West 
Indies were lecbvered fioni the Bourbon family ? 

I am confident youi loidship then believed, what 
seveial of your House and party have acknowled- 
ged, that the recovery of Spain y as grown imprac- 
ticable by several incidents, as well as by our ut- 
ter inability to continue the war upon the formei 
foot. But you reasoned light, that such a vote, 
in such a juncture, was the piesent way of ruin- 
ing the piesent ministiy Foi, as hei majesty 
would certainly lay much weight upon a vote of 
either House, so it was judged that her ministeis 
would hardly venture to act diiectly against it ; 
the natural consequence of which must be a disso- 
lution of the pailiament, and a letuin of all your 
friends into a full possession of powei. This' ad- 
vantage the loids have over the commons, by be- 
ing a fixed body of men, wheie a majoiity is not 
to be obtained, but by time and morMity, or new 
creations, or other methods which I will suppose 
the present age too viituous to admit. Several 
noble lords, who joined with you in that vote, 
weie but little inclined to disoblige the court, be- 
cause it suited ill with their circumstances . but 
the poor gentlemen were told it was the safest 
part they could act ; for it was boldly alleged, that 


• The address voted by the Hou^e of Lords, 7th December, l71 1, 
concluding with representing their humble opinion and advice, 
“ that no peace can be safe or bonouiable to Great Britain, or 
Europe, if Spam and the West Indies are to be allotted to any 
part of the House of Boutbon,’* 
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the queen licrself was at tlic bottom of this affaii ; 
and one of youi neighbouis, ' wdioin the dieadof 
losing a gi eat employment often puts into agonies, 
was gi owing fast into aveiy good com tier, began 
to cultivate the chief minister, and often expres- 
sed his appiobation of piesent proceedings, till 
that unfoitunate day of tiial came, when the 
mighty hopes of a change levived his constancy, 
and encouidged him to adheie to his old friends. 
But the event, as your loidship saw', was diiectly 
contiaiy to w'hat youi great undeitakei had flat- 
teied 5'ou w ith The queen was so fai fiom ap- 
pioving what you had done, that, to show she w'as 
in earnest, and to remove all future apprehensions 
fioni that quai ter, she took a lesolute necessary 
step, f which IS like to make her easy for the rest 
of her leign, and which, I am confident, your 
loidship wmuld not have been one of those to have 
put her upon, if you had not been most shamefully 
misinformed. Aftei this, your party had nothing 
to do but sit down and munnur at so extraordma- 
ly an exertion of the pierogative, and quariel at 
a necessity, which their own violence, inflamed 
by the treacheiy of others, had created. Now, 
my loid, if an action so indisputably in her ma- 
jesty’s power lequires any excuse, we have a veiy 
good one at hand. We alleged, that the majoii- 
ty you haidly acquiied wdth so much ait and man- 
agement, partly made up from a certain transito- 
ly bench, and paitly of those w'hose nobility be- 
gan wnth themselves, w'as wholly foimed duiing 
the long power of your fi lends ; so that it became 
necessaiy to turn the balance, by new creations ; 


Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset, master of the hoi se. 
Alluding to the twelve new lords. 

¥OL. JV. R 
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wheieiu, however, gieat caie was taken to inciease 
the peerage as little as possible, * and to make a 
choice against which no objection could be raised, 
with relation to birth oi fortune, or other qualifi- 
cations lequisite foi so high an honour. 

There is no man hath a greatei veneiation than 
I for that noble pait of oui legislatuie, wheieof 
youi loidship is a member; and I will venture to 
asseit, that, supposing it possible for coiruptions 
to go far in either assembly, yours is less liable to 
them than a House of Commons. A standing 
senate of persons nobly bom, of great patrimoni- 
al estates, and of pious learned prelates, is not 
easily perveitcd fiom intending the tiiie inteiest 
of their prince and country, whereas we have 
found by CKpenence, that a coirupt ministiy, at 
the head of a monied faction, is able to procuie a 
majonty of whom they please, to represent the 
people. But then, my lord, on the other side, if 
it has been so contnved, by time and manage- 
ment, that the majority of a standing senate is 
made up of those who wilfully or otherwise mis- 
take the public good ; the cure, by common re- 
medies, is as slow as the disease ; wheieas a good 
prince, in the hearts of his people, and at the 
head of a ministry who leaves them to their own 
free choice, cannot miss a good assembly of com- 
mons. Now, my loid, we do asseit, that this ma- 
jority of yours has been the woikmanship of about 
twenty years; during which time, considering 
the choice of persons in the several creations ; 


* This promotion wab so ordered, that a thud part were of those, 
on whom, or their posterity, the peerage would naturally devolve; 
and the rest were such, whose merit, birth, and fortune, could 
jadlaut of no exceptioa, Swifi. 
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considering the many arts used in making pio- 
selytcs among the young nobility who have since 
grown up , and the wise methods to pi event 
then being tainted by university piinciples /last- 
ly, consideiing the age of those who fill up acei- 
tain bench, * and with what views their succes- 
sions have been supplied ; I am surprised to find 
your majority so baie and weak, that it is not 
possible for you to keep it much Inngei, unless 
old men be immortal ; neither peihaps would 
there be any necessity to wait so long, if ceitain 
methods cvere put in piactice, which your friends 
have often tried with success. Your lordship 
plainly sees by the event, that neithei threats 
nor promises aie made use of, where it is pretty 
well agreed that they would not be ineffectual. 
Voting against the court, and indeed against the 
kingdom, in the most important cases, has not been 
followed by the loss of places or pensions, unless in 
very few particulars, wheie the circumstances have 
been so extremely aggravating, that to have been 
passive would have argued the lowest weakness 
or fear To instance only in the Duke of Marl- 
borough; who, against the wholesome advice of 
those who consulted his tiue interest much better 
than his flatteiers, would needs put all upon that 
desperate issue, of destioying the present minis- 
tiy, or falling himself. 

I believe, my lord, you aie now fully convinced, 
that the queen is altogether aveise fiom the 
thoughts of ever employing your party m her coun- 
cils or her couit. You see a piodigious majority 
m the House of Commons of the same senti- 
ments; and the only quarrel against the tieasurer 


* The bench of bishops, who, as often remarked, chiefly consist- 
cd of prelates of tlie low-church principles. 
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is an. opinion of more mildness toward your 
friends than it is thought they deserve ;* neither 
can you hope for better success in the next elec- 
tion, while her majesty continues her present ser- 
vants, although the bulk of the people were bet- 
ter disposed to you than it is manifest they are. 
With all the advantages I lately mentioned, which 
a House of Lords has over the Commons, it is 
agieed that the pulse of the nation is much bet- 
tei felt by the latter than the former, because 
those represent the whole people , but your lord- 
ships, (whatever some may pretend,) do repre- 
sent only your own persons. Now it has been 
the old complaint of your party, that the body of 
countiy gentlemen always leaned too much (since- 
the Revolution) to the Tory side : and as j- our num- 
bers were much lessened about twoyeais ago, by 
a veiy unpopular f quarrel, wherein the church 
thought Itself deeply concerned ; so you daily di- 
minish, by your zeal against peace, which the land- 
ed men, half ruined by the war, do so extremely 
want and desire. 

It is probable that some peisons may, upon oc- 
casion, have endeavoured to bring you ovei to 
the present measures. If so, I desiie to know 
whether such peisons required of you to change 
any principles, relating to government, either m 
church 01 state, in which you have been educa- 
ted ^ 01 did you ever hear that such a thing was 
otfered to any other of your paity ? I am suie, 
neither can be affirmed; and then it is plain, that 
principles are not concerned in the dispute. The 


* He alludes to the opinions of the high Tones of the October 
dub. 


t The tnal of Sacheierel. 
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two chief, or indeed the only topics of quarrel 
aie, whcthci the qaeen shall cnoose h.er own ser- 
vants ^ and, whether she shall keep her pieroga- 
tive of making peace ^ And I believe theie is no 
Whig m England that will openly deny her 
power in either. As to the latter, which is the 
more avowed, hei majesty has piomised, that the 
treaty shall be laid before her pailiament; after 
which, if It be made without then appiobation, and 
proves to be against the inteiest of the kingdom, 
the mmistei s must answer foi it at their extre- 
mest peril What is there in all this that can pos- 
sibly affect youi principles as a Whig ^ or rather, 
my loid, aie you not, by all sorts of piinciples 
lawful to own, obliged to acquiesce and submit 
to her majesty upon this aiticle^ But I suppose, 
my lord, you will not make a difficulty of con- 
fessing the true genuine cause of animosity to 
be, that those who aie out of place would fain be 
in ; and that the bulk of youi party are the dupes 
of half a dozen, who are impatient at their loss of 
power It is true, they would fain infuse into 
your loidship such stiange opinions of the pre- 
sent ministry and their intentions, as none of 
themselves at all believe. Has youi loidship ob- 
served the least step made toward giving any 
suspicion of a design to altei the succession, to 
introduce arbitrary power, or to hurt the tolera- 
tion, unless you will leckon the last to have been 
damaged by the bill lately obtained against oc- 
casional conformity, which was your own act 
and deed, * by a strain of such piofound poli- 


* By a sort of compositison between the Whig party, and thek 
i:ew pioselyte the Earl of Nottingham, they joined him 15 th Dec, 
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cy, and the contrivance of so profound a politi- 
cian, that I cannot unravel it to the bottom. 

Pray, my loid, give yourself leave to consider 
whence this indefatigable zeal is derived, that 
makes the heads of your party send you a hun- 
dred messages, accost you in all places, and re- 
move heaven and earth to procure your vote upon 
a pinch, whenever they think it lies in their way 
to distress the queen and ministry. Those, who 
have alieady rendeied themselves desperate, have 
no other resource than in an utter change. But 
this is by no means your loidship’s case. While 
others were at the head of alfaiis, you served the 
queen with no more share in them than what be- 
longed to you as a peer ; although perhaps you 
were inclined to their persons oi pioceedmgs, 
more than to those of the present set. Those 
who aie now in power cannot justly blame you 
for doing so; neither can your friends out of 
place reproach you, if you go on to serve her ma- 
jesty and make her easy in her government, unless 
they can prove that unlawful or unreasonable 
things aie demanded of you. I cannot see how 
your conscience or honoui are here concerned ; 
or why people who have cast oif all hope should 
desire you to embaik with them agamst your 
piince, whom you have nevei diiectly offended. 
It is just as if a man who had committed a mur- 
der, and was flying his country, should desiie all 
his friends and acquaintance to beai him com- 

S in his flight and banishment. Neither do I 
ow this will any way answer your inteiest; 


If 11, in carrying through the bill against occasional conformity, 
which bad lam dormant for seien yeais. This gave great offence 
to the dissenters. 
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rbi, though it should possibly happen that your 
fnends would be again taken into power, your 
lordship cannot expect they will admit you to 
the head of alFans, or even in the secret. Every 
thing of consequence is alieady bespoke. I can 
tell you who is to be tieasurer, who chamberlain, 
and who to be secretaiies. These offices, and 
many others, have been some time fixed ; and all 
your lordship can hope for, is only the lieutenan- 
cy of a county, or some other honoiaiy employ- 
ment, or an addition to youi title , oi, if you were 
poor, pel haps a pension. And is not the way to 
any of these as fully open at present and will 
you declare you cannot serve your queen unless 
you choose her ministry ? Is this forsaking your 
principles^ But that phiase is dropped of late, 
and they call it forsaking your fiiends. To 
serve your queen and country, while any but 
they are at the helm, is to forsake your friends. 
This is a new party figure of speech, which I 
cannot compiehend. I giant, my lord, that this 
way of reasoning is very just, while it extends 
no farther than to the several members of their 
juntos and cabals ; and I could point out half 
a scoie persons, foi each of whom I should 
have the utmost contempt if I saw them making 
any oveituies to be received into trust. Wise 
men will never be persuaded, that such violent 
turns can proceed from viitue or conviction; and 
I believe you and your friends do in your own 
thoughts most heartily despise that ignominious 
example of apostacy, whom you outwaidly so 
much caiess. But you, my lord, who have sha- 
led no farther m the favour and confidence of your 


The Earl of Noltinghara, who, being indulged by the Whigs m 
his High Chuich prejudices against Non-conformists, gave up to 
them in return his Tory pimciples in cnil matteis* 
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leaders tlianbaiety to be listed of the paity, can- 
not honouiably lefuse seivmg her majesty, and 
contiibuting what is in youi powei to make her 
government easy, though her weighty affaiis be 
not trasted to the hands wheie you would be glad 
to see them. One advantage your lordship may 
count upon by acting with the present ministry 
is, that you shall not undeigo a state inquisi- 
tion into your principles ; but may believe as 
you please in those points of government, where- 
in so many wiiteis peiplex the woild with their 
explanation Pi ovided you heartily i enounce the 
pretender, you may suppose what you please of 
his biith, and if you allow hei majesty’s undoubt- 
ed right, you may call it heieditaiy oi parliamen- 
taiy, as you think fit. The mmisteis will second 
your utmost zeal for securing the indulgence to 
protestant dissenters. They abhor arbitrary power 
as much as you. In short, there is no opinion 
propel ly belonging to you as a Whig, wheiein 
you may not still continue, and yet deseive the 
favour and countenance of the couit; provided 
you offer nothing in violation of the loyal prero- 
gative, nor take the advantage in ciitical junc- 
tures to bung difficulties upon the administration, 
wdth no othei view but that of putting the queen 
under the necessity of changing it But your 
own party, my loid, whenever they return into 
play, will not leceive you upon such easy teims, 
although they will have much moie need of your 
assistance, they will vaiy their political cate- 
chism as often as they please , and you must an- 
swei diiectly to eveiy aiticle, as it serves the 
present turn. This is a tiuth too visible for you 
to call in doubt. How unanimous aie you to a 
man in eveiy point, whether of moment oi no ’ 
Wheieas, upon our side, many straggleis have ap- 
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peared in all divisions, even among those who be- 
lieved the consequenceof their dissent would be the 
woist we could feai ; foi which the couiage, inte- 
giity, and moderation of those at the helm, cannot 
be sufficiently admned, though I question whether 
in good politics, the last ought always to be imi- 
tated 

If your lordship will please to consider the be- 
haviour of the Tones during the long peiiod of this 
leign while then adveisaiies were in power, you 
will find it veiy diffeient fioni that of youi paity 
at piesent We opposed the giant to the Duke of 
hlailborougli till he had done something to deseive 
so great arewaid; and then it was gi anted, ne- 
mine ccntradicente. We opposed lepealing the test ; 
which would level the chuich established with 
eveiy snivelling sect in the nation We opposed 
the bill of general naturalization, by winch we 
were in dangei to be oveiiuii by schismatics and 
beggais. The scheme of bieaking into the sta- 
tutes of colleges, Avhich obliged the fellows to 
take holy ordeis; the impeachment of Di Sa- 
cheveiel, the hopeful project of limiting cleigymen 
what to preach; with seveial otheis of the same 
stamp, weie stienuously opposed, as manifestly 
tending to the luin of the chuich But you can- 
not give a single instance, wheie the least viola- 
tion hath been offered to hci majesry s undoubt- 
ed pieiogative, in eithei House, by the loids or 
commons of oui side We should liave been glad 
indeed to have seen affaiis in othci management ; 
yet we nevei attempted to binig it about liy stn- 
ring up the city, oi inviting foieigii mnnstcis to 
dnect the queen in the choice of hei seivants. 
much less by infusing jealousies into the next 
heii. Endeavouis weie not publicly used to blast 
the ciedit of the nation, anddiscomagefoieigneis 
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fiom trusting their money m our funds ; noi weie 
wi iters suifeied openly, and in weekly papers, to 
levile persons in the highest employments In 
shoit, if you can piove where the course of af- 
fairs, undei the late ministiy, was any way clog- 
ged by the chuich party, I will fieely own the 
latter to have so far acted against reason and du- 
ty. Youi lordship finds I would argue from hence, 
that even the warmest heads on your side, and 
those who aie deepest engaged, have no toler- 
able excuse for thwarting the queen upon all oc- 
casions ; much less you, my loid, who are not in- 
volved in then guilt or misfoi tunes, nor ought to 
involve youiself m then lesentments 

I have often wondeied with what countenance 
those gentlemen, who have so long engiossed the 
gieatest employments, have shared among them 
the bounties or the crown and the spoils of the 
nation, and are now thrown aside with universal 
odium, can accost others, who either never re- 
ceived the favours of the court, or who must de- 
pend upon it for their daily suppoit; with what 
countenance, I say, these gentlemen can accost 
such pel sons in then usual style; “ My lord, you 
weie always with us, you will not foi sake your 
fiiends , you have been still right in your piinci- 
ples ; let us join to a man, and the couit will not 
pe able to cany it'” and this fiequentlyin points 
where Whig and Toiy are no moie concerned, 
than in the length or colour of your penwigs. 
Why all this industiy toplyyouwithletteis, messa- 
ges, and visits, foi cany mg some peevish vote, 
which only selves to display inveterate pride, ill 
nature, and disobedience, without eflfect ? Though 
youaieflatteied, it must possibly make the crown 
and ministry so uneasy as to bung on the necessity 
of a change*; which howevei is at be?t a design 
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but ill becoming a good subject, or a man of 
honour. I shall say nothing of those who aie 
fallen from their heights of powei and profit, who 
then think all claim of giatitude for past favours 
cancelled But you, my lord, upon whom the 
crown has never cast any peculiar marks of favour 
or displeasure, ought better to consider the duty 
you owe your sovereign, not only as a subject in 
general, but as a member of the peerage, who have 
been always the strenuous asseitors of just prero- 
gative against popular encroachments, as well 
as of liberty against arbitrary power. So that it 
IS something unnatural, as well as unjust, for one 
of your Older to oppose the most mild and gra- 
cious prince that ever reigned, upon a party 
pique, and in points where prerogative was never 
disputed. 

But, after all, if there weie any probable hopes 
of bringing things to another turn by these vio- 
lent methods of your friends, it might then per- 
haps be granted that you acted at least a politic 
part; but suiely the most sanguine among them 
could haidly have the confidence to insinuate to 
your lordship the probability of such an event 
duiing her majesty’s life. Will any man of com- 
mon understanding, when he has recoveied his 
liberty after being kept long in the stiictest bond- 
age, return of his own accoid to gaol, vvheie he 
is suie of being confined for ever ? This her ma 
jesty and millions of her subjects fiimly believe 
to be exactly the case ; and whether it be so or 
no. It is enough that it is so believed ; and this 
belief is attended with as great an aversion for 
those keepers as a good chiistian can be allowed 
to entertain, as well as with a diead of ever being 
again in their power , so that, whenevei the mi- 
nistry may be changed, it will cci tamly not be to 
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the advantage of your party, except under the 
next successoi, which I hope is too i emote a view 
foi your loidship to proceed by; thoug'h I know 
some of your chiefs who build all their expecta- 
tions upon it. 

For indeed, my loid, your party is much decei- 
ved, when they think to distress a ministry for any 
long tune, or to any great purpose, while those 
ministers act under a queen who is so firmly con- 
vinced of their zeal and ability for hei seivice, 
and who is at the same time so thoroughly pos- 
sessed of hei people’s hearts Such a weight will 
infallibly at length bear down the balance ; and, 
accoiding to the nature of oui constitution, it 
ought to be so , because, when any one of the 
three powers whereof oui government is compo- 
sed proves too stiong for the other two, there is 
an end of our monarchy. So little are you to re- 
gard the ciude politics of those who cued out, 
^The constitution was in danger,” when her ma- 
jesty lately increased the peeiage ; without which 
it was impossible the two Houses could have pro- 
ceeded, with any conceit, upon the most weighty 
affaiis of the kingdom. 

I know not any quail els youi loidship, as a 
member of the Whig party, can have against the 
court, except those which I have already men- 
tioned ; I mean, the removal of the late ministry, 
the dism.ission of the Duke of hlailborough, and 
the present negotiations of peace. I shall not say 
any thing farther upon these heads ; only as to 
the second, which concerns the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, give me leave to observe, that there is no 
kingdom, oi state in Chiistendom, where a per- 
son in such circumstances would have been so 
gently tieated. But it is the misfortune of pnn- 
ccs, that the effects of their displeasuie are fie- 
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quently much more public than the cause : the 
punishments are in the face of the woild, when 
the crimes are in the daik , and posterity, with- 
out knowing the tiuth of things, may perhaps 
number us among the ungrateful populace of 
Greece and Rome, for discaiding a general, un- 
der whose conduct our troops have been so many 
years victorious ; whereas it is most ceitain, that 
this great lord’s resolution against peace, upon 
any terms whatsoevei, did leach the ministry at 
home as much as the enemy abroad . nay, his lage 
against the foimei was so much the moie violent 
of the two, that, as it is affiimed by skilful com- 
puters, he spent more money here upon secret 
service in a few months, than he did for many 
years in Flanders.^ But whether that be true or 
raise, your loidship knows very well, that he re- 
solved to give no quarter, whatever he might be 
content to take when he should find himself at 
mercy. And the question was brought to this 
issue, whethei the queen should dissolve the pre- 
sent parliament, procuie a new one of the Whig 
stamp, turn out those who had ventured so far to 
rescue her from insolence and ill usage, and in- 
vite her old controlleis to resume their tyranny 
with a recruited spirit of vengean- e ? or, whether 
she should save all this trouble, danger, and vex- 
ation, by only changing one geneial for another? 

Whatever good opinion I may have of the pre- 
sent ministry, I do not pretend, by any thing I 
have said, to make your lordship believe, that 
they are persons of sublime abstracted Roman 


• It was one of the charges against the Duke of Mailborough 
shat he pocketed the secret- service money. 
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viltuc ; but, where two parties divide a nation, it 
usually happens, that, although the viitues and 
vices may be pretty equal on both sides, yet the 
public good of the country may suit better with 
the private interest of one side than of the other. 
Perhaps there may be nothing in it but chance , 
and it might so have happened, if things were to 
begin again, that the junto and their adherents 
would have found it their advantage to be obe- 
dient subjects, faithful servants, and good church- 
men. However, since these parts happen to be 
acted by another set of men, I am not very spe- 
culative to inquire into the motives ; but, having 
no ambition at heart to mislead me, I naturally 
side with those who proceed most by the maxims 
wherein I was educated There was something 
like this in the quarrel between Caesar and Pom- 
pey : Cato and Biutus were the two most virtu- 
ous men in Eome ; the former did not much ap- 
prove the intentions of the heads on either side ; 
and the latter, by inclination, was more a friend 
to Caesar . but, because the senate and people ge- 
nerally followed Pompey, and as Csesar’s party 
was only made up of the troops with which he 
conquered Gaul, with the addition of some profli- 
gate deserters from Rome, those two excellent 
men, who thought it base to stand neuter where 
the liberties of their country were at stake, joined 
heartily on that side which undertook to preserve 
the laws and constitution, against the usurpations 
of a victorious general, whose ambition was bent 
to overthrow them.* 


* Steele had the boldness, in one of his Tatlers, to compare 
Marlborough tp Csesar, on the point of passing the Rubicon, and 
to insinuate some violent step of the same nature as the probable 
consequence of his disgrace. 
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I cannot dismiss your lordship, without a re- 
mark or two upon the bill for appointing commis- 
sioners to inquire into the giants since 1688, 
which was lately thrown out of your House, foi 
no other leason than the hopes of putting the mi- 
nistiy to a plunge. It was universally known, 
that the lord tieasurer had prevailed to wave the 
tack in the House of Commons, and piomised his 
endeavouis to make the bill pass by itself in the 
House of Lords. * I could name at least five or 
SIX of your noble fi lends, who, if left to the gui- 
dance of their own opinion, would lieaitily con- 
cur to an entile resumption of those grants ,• otheis 
assure me they could name a dozen : yet, upon 
the hope of weakening the court, perplexing the 
ministry, and shaking the lord treasurer’s credit 
in the House of Commons, you went on so unani- 
mously, that I do not hear there was one single 
negative in your whole list, nor above one Whig 
lord guilty of a suspicious absence, f who, being 
much in your lordship’s circumstances, of a great 
patnmonial estate, and under no obligation to 
eithei side, did not think himself bound to for- 
ward a point, driven on merely to make the 
crown uneasy at this junctuie, w'hile it no way 


^ The Commons had ordered a hili to be brought in for a fur* 
ther resumption of King William's grants, m ordei to raise funds 
for payment of national debt. But, after it had been passed in 
the Commons, and commissioners had been named for valuing the 
lands. It was rejected by the Lords^ 31st April 1711* 

t The Earl of S underlaid seems to be alluded to. He absent- 
ed himself under pretext of indisposition, although he had Loi d 
Colpepper's proxy in his pocket. But the vigilance of the Duke 
of Portland was such, that an expiess, dispatched to Loid Col- 
pepper, returned with a proxy in favour of another peei, time 
enough to be reckoned in the vote, 

m 
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affected ins principles as a Whig, and which, I am 
told, was duectly against his piivate judgment 
How he has since been treated as an apostate and 
betrayer of his fiiends, by some of the leadeis 
and theii deputies among you, I hope your lord- 
ship is ashamed to leflect on . nor do I take such 
open and sudden declaiations to be very wise, 
unless you alieady despaii of his letuin, which, I 
think, aftei such usage, you justly may For the 
rest, I doubt your loidship’s friends have missed 
every end they proposed to themselves in reject- 
ing that bill. My loid treasurer’s credit is not 
any way lessened in the House of Commons In 
your own House, you have been very far from 
making a divisipn among the queen’s fiiends; as 
appeared manifestly a few days ago, irhen you 
lost your vote by so gieat a majority, and disap- 
pointed those who had been encouraged to hire 
places, upon certain expectations of seeing a pa- 
rade to the Towel,'" Lastly, it may probably 
happen, that those who opposed an inquisition 
into the grants, will be found to have hardly done 
any very great service to the present possessors. 
To chaige those grants with six years purchase 
to the public, and then to confirm the title by 
parliament, would, in effect, be no real loss to the 
owners, because, by such a confirmation, they 
would rise in value piopoitionably, and differ as 


* We got a great Ticlor) last Wednesday [May 28] in the 
House of Lords, by a majority, I think, ot twenty-eight; and the 
Whigs had dcsirea their fuends to take places, to see lord trea- 
surer earned to the Tower,” Joia/ial to Stella, May 31, 1712, — 
The motion was, To address hei majesty, that she would be 
pleased to send orders to her geneial [the Duke of Ormond] to 
act, in conceit with her allies, offensively against Fiance, in ardex 
to obtain a safe and honouiable peace*” 

5 
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much as the best title can from the worst. The 
adverse party knew veiy well, that nothing be- 
yond this was intended ; but they cannot be suie 
what may be the event of a second inspection, 
which the resentment of the House of Commons 
will piobably render more severe, and which you 
will never be able to avert when your number 
lessens, as it ceitainly must ; and when the ex- 
pedient is put m practice, without a tack, of 
making those grants part of a supply. From 
whence it is plain, that the zeal against that bill 
arose, m a great measure, from some other cause, 
than a tenderness to those who were to suffer by 
it 

I shall conclude, my lord, with putting you in 
mind, that you are a subject of the queen, a peer 
of the realm, and a servant of your country; and, 
in any of these capacities, you are not to consi- 
der what you dislike m the persons of those who 
are in the administration, but the manner of con- 
ducting themselves while they are in : and then 
I do not despair but your own good sense will 
fuHy convince you, that the prerogative of your 
prince, without which her government cannot 
subsist ; the honour of your house, which has been 
always the great assertor of that preiogative ; and 
the welfare of your country, aie too piecious to 
be made a sacnfice t;o the malice, the interest, and 
the ambition, of a few party leaders. 
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TO 

ANOTHER WHIG LORD. 


Swift, never omitting any opportunity of venting his satire upon 
the Earl of Wharton, made him the patty addressed m this 
supposed letter, by which he meant to retort upon the Whigs 
the charge of being favourable to the Pretender^s interest, 

‘‘ I was with my friend Lewis to-day, getting materials for a little 
mischief " Journal to Stella^ May 28, 3 f 1 2, 

Things are now m the way of being soon in the extremes of well 
or ill I hope and believe the first* Loid Wliarton is gone out 
of town in a rage ; and cuises himself and friends for ruining 
themselves in defending Lords Marlborough and Godolpfain, 
and taking Nottingham into their favour. He swears he will 
meddle no more during this reign ; a pretty speech atsixty-six ; 
and the queen is near twenty years younger, and now m very 
gopd health ^ Read the Letter to a Whig Lord.^' Jbid June if* 
^ To-day, there will be another Grub 5 A Letter from the Pre- 
tender to a Whig Lord. Grub-street has but ten da 3 rs to live i 
then an act of parliament takes place that rums it, by taxing 
e^ery halfsbeet at a halfpenny.” Ibid, July 19 , 


St Germains, July 8, 1712. 

UY LOBD WHARTON, 

I TBANK you heartily for your letter ; and you 
may be firmly assured of my friendi^ip. In an- 
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swer to what you hint, that some of oui fiiend& 
suspect; I piotest to you, upon the woid of a 
king, and my Loid Middleton’*^ will be my wit- 
ness, that I nevei held the least coriespondence 
with any one peison of Tory party". 1 obseive, as 
near as I can, the insttuctions of the king my 
father ; among whose papers there is not one let- 
tei, as I remembei, fiom any Tor}'-, except tv^o 
lords and a lady, f who, as you know, have been 
for some years past devoted to me and the Whigs. 
I approve of the scheme you sent me, signed by 
our friends I do not find 24’s name to it . pei - 
haps he may be sick, or in the countiy J Mid- 
dleton will be satisfied to be groom of the stole : 
and if you have Ireland, 1 1 may have the stafiT, 
provided 15 resigns his pretensions ; in which case, 
he shall have six thousand pounds a-yeai for life, 
and a dukedom. § I am content 13 should be se- 
cretary and a ioid ; and I will, pay his debts when 
I am able, jj 

I confess, I am sorry your general paidon has 
so many exceptions; but you and my othef fi lends 
are judges of that. It was with great difficulty I 


* The second Earl of Middleton. He was secretary of state for 
Scotland in 1682, conjoined with the Earl of Mm ray , and, in 
i 684, was made one ot the principal secretaries of state foi Eng- 
land in room of Godolphin. Lord Middleton followed the foi- 
tune of James II. and died an exile iii France 

t The Duke and Duchess ot Marlborough, with Lord Godol- 
phin, were, in King William^s leign, suspected of having corres- 
pondence with St Germains. 

t The same Whig lord seems to be alluded to, who, m the pre- 
ceding letter, is said to have been guilty of a suspicious absence 
from the House, when his party pushed the rejection ot the bill toi 
resumption of king William’s grants, and who seems to be loid 
Sunderland. 

§ Portland and Godolphin seem to be meant, 
it Walpole, p'eihaps. 
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prevailed on the queen to let me sign the com- 
mission for life, though her majesty is entirely 
reconciled. * If 2 will accept the privy seal, which 
you tell me is what would please him, the salary 
should be doubled : I am obliged to his good in- 
tentions, how ill soever they may have succeed- 
ed. t All other parts of youi plan I entirely agree 
with ; only as to the party that opposes us, your 
pioposal about Z j; may bring an odium upon my 
government . he stands the first excepted , and 
we shall have enough against him in a legal way. 
I wish you would allow me twelve more domes- 
tics of my own religion ; and I will give you what 
security you please, not to hmdei any designs 
you have of altenng the present established wor- 
ship. Since I have so few employments left me 
to dispose of, and that most of oui friends aie to 
hold theirs for life, I hope you will all be satis- 
fied with so great a shaie of power. I bid you 
heartily farewell, and am your assured friend. 


^ This obmnsiy alludes to Marlborough’s commission as gene- 
ral for life, which it was said he demanded of queen Anne 

t Probably meaning Nottingham, and his promise to bring over 
a body of bigh-churchmen to the party of the Whigs. 

t We are to suppose, that the plan submitted to the Cheva* 
lier de St George by the Whigs, had included some violence 
against the person of Oxford. 
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PRETENDED LETTER OF THANKS. 


Thd learned William Fleetwood, successively bishop of Sfc 
4saph and Ely, had been one of Queen Anne^s chaplains, and fre- 
ijuently preached before her during the administration of Godol- 
hin. The queen was so partial to him, as usually to call him her 
bishop 3 his preferment having been conferred on her majesty's 
own motion. As be was a steady Whig m principle, he collected 
and published four of these sermons, with a preface ; in which, to 
use the words of Steele, he endeavoured to shew, that Chnslia* 
nity left us where it found us, as to our civil rights.'* But, besides 
an avowal of low-church principles, it contained a pointed and 
animated attack upon Oxford's administration. The following 
passage was particularly resented* Never did seven such years 
together pass over the hmd of any English monarch, nor cover it 
With so much honour j the crown and sceptre seemed to be the 
queen's least ornaments. Those^ other princes wore in common 
with her , and her great personal virtues were the same before and 
since. But such was the fame of her administration of affairs at 
home, such was the reputation of her wisdom and felicity m cha- 
sing ministers, and such was then esteemed their faithfulness and 
zeal, their diligence and great abilities m executing her commands ; 
to such a height of military glory did her great geneial and her 
armies carry the British name abioad, such was the harmony and 
concord betwixt her and her allies , and such was the blessing of 
God upon all her undertakings, that I am as sure as history can 
make me, no prince of ours was evei yet so prosperous and suc- 
cessful, so lo\ed, esteemed, and honoured by their subjects and 
their friends, nor near so formidable to their enemies. We weie> 
as all the world imagined then, just entering on the ways that pro- 
mised to lead to such a peace, as would have answeied all the 
prayers of our religious queen, the care and vigilance of a most 
able ministry, the payments of a willing and obedient people, as 
well as all the glorious toils and hazards of the soldiery, when God, 
for our sms, permitted the spirit of discord to go forth, and, by 
troubling sore the camp, the city, and the country, (and, oh ! that 
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It had altogether spaied the places sacred to his worship *) to spoil 
for a time this beautitul and pleasing prospect, and give us m its 
stead,— I know not what. Our enemies will tell the rest with plea- 
sure. It will become me better to pray to God, to restoie us to 
the power of obtaining stich a peace, as will be to his glory, the 
safety, honour, and the welfare of the queen and her dominions, 
and the general satisfaction of all her high and mighty allies 

The Whigs took the most active measures to circulate this tract, 
by inserting it m the Spectator, then universally popular, and read 
by all parties. The Tones, on the other hand, were so incensed, 
that a motion was made and earned in the House of Commons, 
foi having the Bishop’s Preface publicly burnt , which was accord- 
ingly performed, 12th May 1712. 

Swift, in the following tract, adds insult to indignity. The Kit- 
cat club, m whose name it is pretended Lord Wharton writes, con- 
tained the very dower of the Whig wits and politicians. It deri- 
ved Its title, as IS now generally agreed, from the name of the per- 
son who kept the tavern in which they met, and who was renown- 
ed for the art of making mutton pies. Old Jacob Tonson was 
their secretary. As Halifax, Wharton, Garth, and other members 
of the society, were supposed to be latitudinarmns m religion, 
Swift assumes atheism as the characteristic quality of the body, m 
order to render their approbation more disgraceful to the bishop. 

Mr Nichols believes the tract to be one of those seven which 
Swift published during the fortnight before the trade of Grub-street 
was destroyed by a stamp upon the productions of her inhabi- 
tants. See Journal to Stella^ 7th August, 1712. 
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THE BISHOP OF ST ASAPH. 


MT LORD, 

It was with no little satisfaction I undertook the 
pleasing task, assigned me by the gentlemen of 
the Kit-cat club, of addressing your lordship with 
thanks for your late service so seasonably done to 
our sinking cause, in reprinting those most excel- 
lent discourses, which you had formerly preached 
with so gieat applause, though they weie never 
heard of by us till they weie lecommended to our 
perusal by the Spectator, who, some time since, 
in one of his papers,* entei tamed the town with 
a paragraph out of the Postboy, and your loid- 
ship’s extraordinary preface. 


• The Spectator, No. 3S4, contains an extract from the Post- 
Boy, about the rumoured death of the Chevalier St Geoige, andi 
full copy of the Bishop’s Preface, which had the effect, as the pre- 
late himself assures us, of dispersing fourteen thousand copies. 
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The woild will, perhaps, be surprised, that gen- 
tlemen of our complexion, who have so long been 
piously employed in oveituining the foundations 
of religion and government, should now stoop to 
the puny amusement of reading and commending 
sennons But your lordship can work miracles, as 
well as wiite on them , and I daie assure your 
lordship and the world, that there is not an athe- 
ist in the whole kingdom, (and we aie no incon- 
sideiable party,) but will readily subscribe to the 
principles so zealously advanced, and so learnedly 
maintained, in those discourses. 

I cannot but obseive,with infinite delight, that 
the reasons your loidship gives for^ reprinting 
those immoi tal pieces, are uiged with that strength 
and force which is peculiar to your loidship’s wri- 
tings, and is such as all who have any regard for 
truth, or relish for good writing, must admire, 
though none can sufficiently commend. 

In a word, the preface is equal to the seimons : 
less than that ought not, and more cannot, be said 
of it. In this you play the part of a prophet, with 
the same address as that of a pieacher in those ; 
and, in a strain no ways inferior to Jeiemiah, or 
any of those old pretenders to inspiration, sagely 
foretel those impending miserie? which seem to 
threaten these nations, by the introduction of po- 
peiy and aibitrary powei. This a man of less pe- 
netration than your lordship, without a spiiit of 
divination, or going to the devil for the discove- 
Jn3,y justly “ fear and presage, from the natu- 
ral tendency of several principles and practices 
which have of late been so studiously levived ” I 
know your lordship means those long since explo- 
ded. doctrines of obedience and submission to 
princes, which were only calculated to make “ a 
free and happy people slaves, and miseiable.” 
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Who but asses, and packhorses, and beasts of bur- 
den, can enteitain such sei vile notions ? W'hat! 
shall the lives and liberties of a fieebom nation 
be saciificed to the pride and ambition, the hu- 
moui and capiice of any one single person ? Kings 
and piinces are the cieatuies of the people, meie 
state pageants, moie for show than use; and shall 
we fall down and worship those idols, those gol- 
den calves of our own setting up ? No, never, 
as long as I can hold a sword, or youi lordship a 
pen 

It was suitable to that adiniiable foiesight, 
which IS so conspicuous in every part of your 
lordship’s conduct, to take this effectual method 
of delivering yourself “ jErom the reproaches and 
curses of posterity, by publicly declaring to all 
the world, that though, in the constant couise of 
your ministiy, you have never failed, on proper 
occasions, to recommend the loving, honoujing, 
and reverencing the piuice’s person,” so as never 
to break his loyal shins, nor tread upon his heels; 
yet you nevei intended men should pay any subr 
mission or obedience to him any longer than he 
acted according to the will and pleasure of his 
peimle. This, you say, is the opinion of Christ, 
St Peter, and St Paul : and, faith, I am glad to 
hear it , for I never thought that they had beeit 
Whigs before.* But, since your loidship has thus 
tciught them to declare for lebelliOBj you nmy 


The worthy bishop only says, “ he did not think himself an- 
thonsed to tell the people diat either Christ, St Peter, or St Paul, 
j Ijy any doctrine delivered by them, 

subverted the aws and constitution ot the countiy in which they 
lived, or put them in a worse condition with lespect to their ci- 

tians "**'^*'' Chris- 
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easily persuade them to do as much for prophaiie- 
ness and immorality ; and then they, together 
with youi lordship, shall be enrolled members of 
our club. Your lordship, a little after, (I sup- 
pose, to strengthen the testimony of the afore- 
mentioned authors) takes care to tell us, that 
" this always was, and still is, your own judge- 
ment in these matters.” You need not fear we 
should suspect your constancy and peiseveiance ; 
for my Lord Someis, that great genius, who is 
the life and. soul, the head and heart of our par- 
ty, has long since observed, that we have never 
been disappointed in any of our Whig bishops ; 
but they have always unalteiably acted up, or, to 
speak properly, down to theii principles. 

It is impossible for me, my lord, in this short 
address, to do justice to every part of your in- 
comparable preface : nor need I run riot in en- 
comium and panegyiic, since you can perform 
that part so much better for youiself; for you 
only give those praises, which you only can de- 
serve ; as you have formerly proved in the dedi- 
cation of your “ Essay upon Miracles,”* to Dr 
Godolphin, where you declare your work to be 
the most peifect of any upon that subject, in or- 
der to pay a veiy uncommon compliment to your 
patron, by telling him you had prevailed with 
your modesty to say so much of yourperfoimance, 
because you would not be thought to make so ill 
a compliment to him, as to piesent him with 
what you had not a great esteem foi yourself. 


*Dr Godolphin, vice-provost of Eton, was an early patron 
of Fleetwood, and being a residential y of St Paul’s, caused him 
to be made rector ot St Austin's, London, a living m the gift of 
the dean and chapter. In IfOl, Fleetwood inscribed to Godol- 
phin his celebiated “ Essay on Aliracles, in two Discourses.” 
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Though I cannot go through the whole pre- 
face, yet I think in5’^self obliged in gratitude to 
thank your loidship in a more paiticular manner 
for the last part of it, where you display the glo- 
lies of the Whig ministiy in such strong and last- 
ing colours, as must needs cheer and lefiesh the 
sight of all Whig spectators, and dazzle the eyes 
of the Tories. Here your lordsliip lises, if possi- 
ble, above yourself Never was such strength of 
thought, such beauty of expression, so happily 
joined together. Heavens ' such force, such ener- 
gy, in each pregnant word ' such fire, such fer- 
vour, in each glowing line ' One would think 
your lordship was animated with the same spirit 
with which our hero fought. Who can read, un- 
moved, these following strokes of oratory? “ Such 
was the fame, such was the reputation, such was 
the faithfulness and zeal, to such a height of 
military gloiy, such was the haimony and con- 
sent, such was the blessing of God,” &c. O ! 
the irresistible charm of the word such ! Well, 
since Erasmus ■wiote a treatise in praise of Folly, 
and my Lord Rochester an excellent poem upon 
Nothing, I am resolved to employ the Spectator, 
01 some of his fraternity, (dealers in words) to 
write an encomium upon Such,*^ But, whatever 
changes oui language may undergo, (and eveiy 
thing that is English is given to change,) this 
happy word is sure to live in youi immoital pie- 
face Your lordship does not end yet , but, to 
crown all, has another such in leseive, where 
you tell the world, “ We were just enteiing on 


*This IS a sneer at those papers which contain the humble pe 
tition oi WHO and which, and the complaint of that. 
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the ways that lead to such a peace as would have 
answered all out piayers,’’ &c. Now, peihaps, 
some snarling Tory imght impertinently enquire, 
when we might have expected such a peace ^ I 
answer, when the Dutch could get nothing by 
the war, nor we Whigs lose any thing by a peace j 
or, to speak in plain terms, (for eveiy one knows 
I am a fiee speaker as well as a fieethinker) when 
we had exhausted all the nation's tieasuie, (which 
every body knows could not have been long first,) 
and so far enriched ourselves, and beggared out 
fellow subjects, as to bring them under a ne- 
cessity of submitting to what conditions we should 
think fit to impose ; and this too we should have 
effected, if we had continued in power But, 
alas ! just in that critical junctuie, when (as we 
thought) Our designs were ripe for execution, 
the scene chaaged: “ God, for our sins,” as 
your lordship wisely observes, “ permitted the 
spirit of discord” (that is, the doctrine of obe- 
dience and submission to princes) “ to go forth, 
and, by tioubling the camp, the city, and the 
coimtry (and O that it had spared the places Sa- 
cred to ms worship !) to spoil, for a time, this 
beautiful and pleasing prospect, and give us in 
its stead, I know not what ” O ex- 

quisite ! how pathetically does your lordship com- 
plain of the downfall of Whiggism, and Daniel 
Burgess’s meeting house ' ^ The generous com- 
passion your lordship has shown upon this tiagi- 
cal occasion, makes me believe youi lordship will 
not be unaffected with an accident that had like 
to have befallen a pool whore of my acquaint- 


• Destroyed by Sacheverel’s riotous partizans in 1709- 10. 
See the case of Damaree and Purchas in the State Trials. 
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ance about that time, who, being big with Whig, 
was so alarmed at the using of the mob, that she 
had like to have miscaiTied upon it; for the lo- 
gical jade presently concluded (and the inference 
was natural enough) that, if they began with 
pulling down meeting-houses, it might end in 
demolishing those houses of pleasure where she 
constantly paid her devotion ; and, indeed, there 
seems a close connection between extempoie 
prayer and extempoie love. I doubt not, if this 
disaster had leached your lordship before, you 
would have found some room in that moving pa- 
renthesis, to have expiessed your concern foi it. 

I come now to that last stroke of your lord- 
ship’s almighty ^en ; I mean that expressive 

dash which yon give when you come to 

the new ministry, where you break off with an 
artful aposiopesis, and, by refusing to say any 
thing of them youiself, leave your readeis to 
think the woist they possibly can. Here your 
lordship shows yourself a most consummate ora- 
tor, when even your very silence is thus elo- 
quent. 

Before I take my leave, I cannot but congra- 
tulate your lordship upon that distinguishing mark 
of honour which the House of Commons has done 
your preface, by ordering it to be burnt » This 


♦The prelate received this affront with great indifference, as 
appears from his letter to Bishop Buinet, 17th June 1712 

“ I received the favour of your lordship’s letter, and took it, 
as I know it was intended, very kindly. The manner of my re- 
ceiving the indignity put upon my preface, was neither like a 
Christian nor philosopher, but like a veiy worldly man. I knew 
the whole process , 1 knew it to be a piece of revenge taken by a 
wicked party, that found themselves sorely stung, and u affected 
me accordingly, e* veiy little. I am not one that love to be 
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will add a never-failing lustre to your characteiv 
when future ages shall read, how a few pages of 
your lordship’s could alarm the lepresentative 
body of the nation* I know your lordship had 
rather live in a blaze, than lie buiied in obscu- 
rity ; and would at any rate purchase immorta- 
lity, though it be m flames. Fire, being a mount- 
ing element, is a proper emblem of your lord- 
ship’s aspiring genius. 

I shall detain your lordship no longer, but, 
according to your example, conclude with a shoi t 
prayer (though praying, I confess, is not my ta- 
lent) — May you never want opportunities of thus 
signalizing yourself, but be tiansmitted to pos- 
terity,” under the character of one who dares sa- 
crifice every thing that is most dear to you (even 
your own darling labours) to promote the inte- 


ihe talk of the town ; and m this part I confess I was uneasy, al- 
though, 1 think, the talk was very much in my favour. The 
complaint was made by Hungerford, and seconded by Manley, 
people that should indeed have been ordered to have burnt it, and 
thirded by what we call the Court, and carried by numbers with- 
out a wiseNword said against it. Sir Peter King, Sir Joseph Je- 
kyll, Mr Lechmere, and others of the robe, were very strenuous 
advocates in its behalf, but to no purpose, for the court divided 
one bundled and nineteen, and my fnends but fifty-four. It then 
design was to intimidate me, they have lost it utterly , or if to 
suppress the book, it happens much otherwise ; for every body's 
curiosity is awakened by this usage, and the bookseller finds his 
account in it above any one else. The Spectator has convened 
above fourteen thousand of them into other people's hands, that 
would otherwise have never seen or heard of it. In a word, my 
lord, when I consider that these gentlemen have used me worse 
than I think they have used their own country, the Emperor, the 
States, the House of Hanover, and all our allies abroad, as well 
as all the bravest, wisest, and honestest men we have at home, I 
am more inclined to become vain, than any ways depressed at 
what has befallen me, and intend to set up for a man of merit up- 
on this very stock*'^ 

i 
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rest of our party ; and stand sainted in the Whig 
calendar, as a martyr for the cause ! This is the 
sincere wish of the greatest (next yourself) of 
your lordship’s admirers, 

Wharton". 


VOL. IV. 


T 
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BISHOP FLEETWOOD’S PREFACE." 


Ecce iiermi Crispirm 


The Bishop of St Asaph’s famous Preface ha- 
ving been so much buifeted of late between ad- 
vocates and opposers, I had a curiosity to inspect 
some of his other works. I sent to the booksel- 
lers in Duck-lane and Little Britain, who return- 
ed me several of the seimons which belonged to 
that preface ; among others, I took notice of that 
upon the death of the duke of Gloucester, which 
had a little preface of its own, and was omitted, 
upon mature deliberation, when those sermons 
were gathered up into a volume ; though, consi- 
dering the bulk. It could hardly be spared. It was 
a great masterpiece of ait in this admirable au- 
thor, to write such a sermon, as, by help of a 
preface, would pass for a Tory discourse in one 
reign, and, by omitting that preface, would deno- 


* Thw second attack on the Bishop appeared in the 2d volume 
of the Examiner, 


7 
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mmate him a Whig in another • thus, by chan- 
ging the position, the picture lepresents either 
the pope or the devil, the cardinal oi the fool. I 
confess it was malicious in me, and what few 
otheis would have done, to lescue those sermons 
out of their dust and oblivion , without which, if 
the author had so pleased, they might have pas- 
sed for new preached, as well as new printed : 
neither would the former preface have risen up 
in judgment to confound the latter. But, upon 
second thoughts, I cannot tell why this wilfully- 
foigotten pieface may not do the reverend author 
some service. It is to be presumed, that the Spec- 
tator published the last with that intent : why, 
therefore, should not my publishing the first be 
for the same end ? and I dare be confident, that 
the part I have chosen will do his lordship much 
more service , for here it will be found, that this 
pi elate did, once in his life, think and write as 
became him; and that while he was a private 
clergyman, he could print a preface without fear 
of the hangman. I have chosen to set it at length, 
to prevpt what might be objected against me, as 
an unfair representer, should I reserve any part of 
this admirable discouise, as well as to imitate the 
judicious Spectator;^ though I fear I shall not 
have so good contributions from our paity, as that 
author is said to have from another, upon the like 


* Who IS said m the bishop's letter, above quoted, tp have cii- 
culated fourteea thousand copies of the Number containing the 
preface. The hour of publishing the Spectator was postponed till 
twelve 0 clock upon the day that No. 384 was published. The 
reason was, that it was always presented with Queen Anne’s break- 
9.nd Steeic was dd^termined to leiive no tiino for oxsimiiiing its 
particular contents upon that occasion. 
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occasion ; or, if I chance to give oiFence, be pro- 
mised to have my losses made up to me, for my 
zeal in circulating prefaces. Without any such 
deep and politic designs, I give it to the world 
out of mere good nature, that they may find what 
conceptions the worthy author has formerly had 
of things, when »his business was yet undone ; so 
to silence a clamorous paity, who, fiom the late 
preface, are too apt, how unjustly soever, to con- 
clude, his lordship’s piinciples aie not agreeable 
to his prefeiments. 

In this excellent preface, the worthy author 
thought fit to chaige the fanatics and Whigs, up- 
on tiie duke of Gloucester’s death, as people that 
would “ try to make it a judgment of God upon 
us for our sins, by turning the kingdom into a 
commonwealth.” The satire must certainly be de- 
termined to them ,* for neither the Tories nor Non- 
jurors were ever chaiged with such principles, but 
rather as carrying the legal authoiity too high, in 
asserting the divine right of kings. This species 
of government, which the learned prelate says, is 
“ as ill fitted foi our natuie as popeiy is for our 
religion,” was, by some people, it seems, endea- 
voured to be brought in, whom he terms “ an im- 
pudent and clamoious faction.” Whether that 
impudent and clamoious faction would leally do 
all those things he charges them with, is by the 
Whigs denied, and charitable men may in pait 
make a question : but that by this he did, and 
could then only mean the Whigs, could be no 
question at all, since none else were evei charged 
with those crimes in these kingdoms j and they 
have always been so, though seldom indeed so 
heavily, unless by highflying Toiies or Jacobites. 
It seeins, his lordship had dreadful appiehensions 
of what they would “ certainly do,” and begs of 
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God “ evermoie to preserve us from this species.” 
And surely he was in the light ; foi that would 
be, indeed, “ giving us we know not what” — his 
ioidship’s enemies “ will tell the lest with plea- 
suie ! ’ 
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Erasmus Lewis, our author's intimate friend, and a confi- 
dential agent of the ministers, had been accused of holding a cor- 
respondence with the court of St Germains, owing to the odd ac- 
cident detailed in the following tract. in his Journal, thus 

expresses his design to vindicate him. “ My friend Lewis has had 
a he spread on him, by the mistake of a man, who went to anothei 
of his name, to gi\e him thanks for passing his privy seal to come 
from France. That other Lewis spread about, that the man 
brought him thanks from Lord Pei th and Lord Melfort (lords now 
with the pretender) for his great services, &c. The lords will ex- 
amine that other Lewis to-morrow in council , and I believe you 
will hear of it in the pnnts, for I will make Abel Roper give an 
account of it.'' Journal to Stella, Jan. 27, 1712-13. 

I was in the city with my printer to alter an Examiner, about 
my friend Lewis's story, which will be told with remarks." Ibid. 
Jan. 31. 

I could do nothing till to-day about the Examiner ; but the 
printer came thio morning, and I dictated to him what was fit to 
be said , and then Mr Lewis came, and corrected it as he would 
have It, so that I was neither at church nor court." Ihd. Feb 1. 

In spite, however, of all explanation, the more zealous Whigs 
continued to believe in a report so advantageous to their cause, as 
establishing an immediate correspondence between a confident of 
the ministry and the court of the Chevalier St George. 
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THE FALSEHOODS ALLEGED AGAINST 

ERASMUS LEWIS, Esa. 


Bewaic of counterfeits, foi such are abroad/^ 

Di Staffold's Quack-bilk'^ 


Qmnt quce dimti modo^ 

Omma ementitm equtdem Sosta Amphitryo7iis sumJ* 

Platjt, 


Parva motu primo, mox sese attoUif tn au^asy 


Feh. 2, 1712-13. 

I INTKND this papei for the seivice of a particular 
peison, but heiein I hope, at the same time, to 
do some good to the public. A monstrous stoiy has 


^ Thomas Staffold, a quack-doctor and astrologer, died I2tb 
May 1691, as appears fiom his elegy m the Luttrell Collection, 
He may have had a successor, however, who enjoyed 01 assumed 
his venerable name. 
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been for a while most industiiously handed about, 
reflecting upon a gentleman in great tiust under 
the principal secietaiy of state; who has conduct- 
ed himself with so much prudence, that, befoie 
this incident, neithei the most viiulent pens, nor 
tongues, have been so bold as to attack him. The 
reader easily undei stands, that the person heie 
meant is Mr Lewis, secietaiy to the earl of Dait- 
mouth ; concerning whom a story has run, for 
about ten days past, which makes a mighty noise 
in tliis town, is no doubt, with very ample addi- 
tions, transmitted to every part of the kingdom, 
and piobably will be leturaed to us by the Dutch 
Gazetted, with the judicious comments peculiar 
to that political authoi : wheiefoie, having recei- 
ved the fact and the circumstances from the best 
hands, I shall here set them down before the read- 
er ; who will easily pardon the style, which is 
made up of extracts from the depositions and as- 
seitions of the seveial peisons concerned. 

On Sunday last was month, Mr Lewis, secretary 
to the earl of Dartmouth, and Mr Skelton, met 
by accident at Mr Scaiboiough’s lodgings in St 
James’s, among seven othei peisons, viz. the earls 
of Sussex and Finlatei, the lady Baibara Skelton, 
lady Waltei, Mrs Vernon, Mrs Scaiborough, and 
Miss Scarborough her daughter ; who all declared, 
“ that Ml Lewis and Mi Skelton weie half an 
hour in company together.” There Mrs Scarbo- 
lough made Mr Skelton and Mi Lewis known to 
each othei ; and told the foimei, “ that he ought 
to thank Mi Lewis foi the tiouble he had given 
himself in the dispatch of a license under the pii- 
vy-seal, by w'hich Mi Skelton was permitted to 
come fiom France to England.” Hereupon Mr 
Skelton saluted Mr Lewis, and told him, “ he 
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%TOuld wait on him at his house, to return him 
his thanks.” Two or three days after, Mr Skelton, 
in company with the eail of Sussex, his lady’s fa- 
ther, went to a house in Mailborough street, wheie 
he was informed Mr Lewis lived j and, as soon as 
the supposed Mr Lewis appeared, Mr Skelton 
expressed himself in these words : “ Sir, I beg 
your pardon , I find I am mistaken : I came to vi- 
sit Mr Lewis of my loid Dartmouth's office, to 
thank him foi the service he did me in passing my 
piny-seal ” Mr Levi, alias Lewis, answered, “ Sir, 
there is no haim done.” Upon which, Mr Skel- 
ton immediately withdiewto my Loid Sussex, who 
staid for him in the coach ; and diove away. JMr 
Skelton, who was a stranger to the town, oideied 
the coachman to drive to Mr Lewis’s, without 
more paiticular directions ; and this was the occa- 
sion of the mistake. 

Foi above a foitnight nothing Was said of this 
matter ; but on Saturday, the £4th of January last, 
a leport began to spread, that Mr Skelton, going 
b}’- mistake to Mr Heniy Levi, alias Lewis, instead 
of Mr Lewis of the secretaiy’s office, had told 
him, “ that he had sei vices foi him fiom the earls 
of Peith, Middleton, Melfoit, and about twelve 
persons moie of the couit of St Germain ” When 
Mr Lewis heaid of this, he wiote to the above- 
mentioned Heniy Levi, alias Lewis, desiring to be 
infoimed, what ground theie was for this lepoit j 
and leceived for answer, “ that his friend Skelton 
could best inform him.” Mr Lewis wiote a second 
letter, insisting on an account of this matter, and 


* Mr Henry Lewis, a Hamburgh merchant, and, irom hij> bein'; 
called also Levi, probably a German Jew. 
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tliat lie would come and demand it in peison. Ac 
coidmgly, he and Chailes Ford, Esq. went the 
next morning, and found the said Levi in a great 
surprise at the leport, who declaied, “ he had ne- 
ver given the least occasion for it ; and that he 
would go to all the coffee-houses in town, to do 
Mr Lewis justice.” He was asked by Mi Lewis, 
“ whethei Mr Skelton had named fiom what pla- 
ces and pel sons he had bi ought those services^” 
Ml Levi, altos Lewis, answeied, “ he was positive 
Mr Skelton had neither named peison nor place.” 
Here Mr Skelton was called in , and Mr Levi, 
alias Lewis, confiimed what he had said in his 
healing. Mr Lewis then desiied he would give 
him in wilting what he had declaied befoie the 
company , but Mr Levi, alias Lewis, excused it as 
unnecessary, “ because he had alieady said he 
would do him justice in all the coffee-houses in 
touTi.” On the other hand, Mr Lewis insisted to 
have it in writing, as being less troublesome ; and 
to this Mr Levi, alias Lewis, leplied, “ that he 
would give his answer by three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon.” Accordingly, Mr Foid went to his 
house at the time appointed, but did not find 
him at home ; and, m the mean time, the said 
Levi went to White’s chocolate-house ; where, 
notwithstanding all he had before denied, he 
spread the above-mentioned report afiesh, with 
several additional circumstances, as, “ that when 
Mr Skelton and the earl of Sussex came to his 
house, they staid with him a considerable time, 
and drank tea ” 

The earl of Peterborough, uncle to the said Mr 
Skelton, thought Inmself obliged to inquire into 
the truth of this matter ; and, after some search, 
found Mr Levi, alias Lewis, at the Thatched-house 
tavern ; where he denied every tLmg again to his 
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lordship, as he had done in the morning to Mr 
Ford, Mr Lewis, and Mr Skelton. 

This atFair coming to the knowledge of the 
queen, her majesty was pleased to order an exa- 
mination of it by some lords of the council. Their 
lordships appointed Wednesday the 28th of Janu- 
ary last for this inquiry: and gave notice, for at- 
tendance to the said Levi, alias Lewis, and several 
other persons who had knowledge of the matter. 
When Mr Levi, alias Lewis, was called m, he de- 
claied, “ that Mr Skelton told him he had servi- 
ces for him fiom France, but did not name any 
persons.” William Pulteney, Esq. who was sum- 
moned, affirmed, “ that he had told him, Mr Skel- 
ton named the earls of Perth and Melfoit.” Here 
Levi, alias Lewis, appeared in confusion ; for he 
had entreated Mr Pulteney not to say he had 
named any names, “ for he would not stand it 
but Mr Pulteney answered, “you may give your- 
self the lie ; I will not.” The earl of Sussex de- 
clared, “ he did not go out of his coach, and that 
his son-in-law, Mr Skelton, had not been gone 
half a minute before he returned to the coach.” 
Mr Skelton declaied, “ that he knew Mr Lewis 
by sight perfectly well ; that he immediately saw 
his mistake ; that he said nothing to him but 
Ae words first mentioned ; and that he had not 
brought Mr Lewis any service from any person 
whatsoever.” The earl of Finlater, and other per- 
sons summoned, declaied, “ that Mr Lewis and 
Mr Skelton were personally known to each other,” 
which rendered it wholly improbable that Mr 
Skelton should mistake him : so that the whole 
matter appeared to be only a foolish and ma- 
hcious invention of the said Levi, alias Lewis, 

wlio, when called to an account, utterly disown 
ed it. 
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If Ml Levi’s view, in broaching this incoherent 
slander, was to make his court to any particular 
pel sons, he has been extiemely disappointed; 
since all men of pnnciple, laying aside the distinc- 
tion of opinions in politics, have entiiely agieed in 
abandoning him ; which I observe with a great 
deal of pleasuie, as it is for the honour of human- 
kind. But, as neither viitue nor vice aie w^holly 
engiossed by either party, the good qualities of 
the mind, whatever bias they may receive by mis- 
taken pnnciples or mistaken politics, will not be 
extinguished. When I reflect on this, I cannot, 
without being a veiy partial writer, forbear doing 
justice to William Fulteney, Esq who, being de- 
sired by this same Mr Levi to diop one part of 
what he knew, refused it with disdain. Men of 
honour will always side with the truth ; of which 
the behaviour of Mr Pulteney, and of a great 
number of gentlemen of woith and quality, aie 
undeniable instances. 

I am only sony, that the unhappy author of this 
report seems left so entirely desolate of all his ac- 
quaintance, that he has nothing but his own con- 
duct to direct him ; and, consequently, is so far 
from acknowledging his iniquity and lepentance 
to the woild, that, in the Daily Courant of Satur- 
day last, he has published a Naiiative, as he calls 
it, of what passed between him and Mr Skelton ; 
wherein he recedes from some pait of his former 
confession This narrative is drawn up by way of 
answer to an advertisement in the same' paper two 
days befoie : which advertisement was couched 
in very model ate terms, and such as Mr Levi 
ought, in all prudence, to have acquiesced in. I 
freely acquit every body but himself from any 
share in this miserable pioceeding ; and can fore- 
tel him, that as his prevaricating manner of adhe- 

13 
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ring to some pait of tlie stoiy will not convince 
one latioiial person of Ins veiacity, so neither 
will any body inteipiet it otheiwisc than as a 
blundei^ of a helpless creature left to itself ; who 
endeavouis to get out of one difficulty by plun- 
ging into a greatei. It is, theiefoie, for the 
sake of this poor young man, that I shall set 
before him, in the plainest manner I am able, 
some few inconsistencies in that naiiativc of his , 
the ti uth of which, he says, he is ready to attest 
upon oath , which whethei he would avoid by an 
oath only upon the gospels, himself can best de- 
teimme. 

Ml Levi says, in the aforesaid naiiative in the 
DaiW Courant, “ that Mr Skelton, mistaking him 
for All Lewis, told him he had several sei vices to 
him from Fiance, and named the names of several 
persons, which he [Levi] will not be positive to." 
Is it possible, that, among seveial names, he can- 
not be positive so much as to one, after having na- 
med the earls of Perth, Middleton, and Meifoit, 
so often at White’s and the coffee-houses ’ Again, 
he declared, “ that my lord Sussex came in with 
Ml Skelton ; that both diank tea with him and 
theiefoie, whatever words passed, my loid Sussex 
must be a witness to But his loidship declaies 
befoie the council, “ that he nevei stined out of 
the coach ; and that Mi Skelton, in going, letuin- 
ing, and talking with Levi, was not absent half a 
minute.” Therefoie, now, in his punted nairative, 
he contradicts that essential ciicumstance of my 
lord Sussex coming in along with All Skelton , so 
that we aie heie to suppose that this discouise 
passed only between him and All Skelton, without 
any thud person foi a witness, and theiefoie he 
thought he might safely affiim what he pleased. 

VOL. IV. u 
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Besides, the natme of their discouise, as Mr Levi 
repoits it, makes this part of his narrative impos- 
sible and absurd, because the truth of it turns up- 
on Mr Skelton’s mistaking him for the real Mr 
Lewis ; and it happens, that seven peisonsof qua- 
lity weie by in a loom, wheie Mi Lewis and Mr 
Skelton weie half an hour m company^ and saw 
them talk together. It happens, likewise, that 
the leal and counterfeit Lewis have no moie re- 
semblance to each othei in their persons, than 
they have in their undei standings, their truth, 
their leputation, or their piinciples. Besides, in 
this nairative, IMr Levi diiectly affirms what he 
directly denied to the eail of Petei borough, Mr 
Ford, and Mi Lewis himself, to whom he twice 
oi thrice expressly affiimed, that Mi Skelton had 
not named either place oi peison. 

There is one circumstance in Levi’s nanative, 
which may deceive the reader. He says, “ Mr 
Skelton was taken into the dining-ioom ,” this 
dining-iooin is a giound-roomnext the stieet, and 
Mr Skelton nevei went faither than the dooi of 
it. His many pievarications in this whole affair, 
and the many thousand vaiious ways of telling 
his stoiy, aie too tedious to be i elated. I shall, 
therefoie, conclude with one lemaik: By the true 
account, given in this papei, it appears, that Mr 
Skelton, finding his mistake befoie he spoke a 
word, begged Mi Levi’s paidon, and, by way of 
apology, told Inm, “ his visit was intended to Mi 
Lewis of iny lord Daitmouth’s office, to thank 
him foi the service he had done him, in passing the 
privy-seal.” It is piobable, that Mr Levi’s low in- 
tellectuals were deluded by the woid service, which 
he took as compliments fiom somepeisons; and 
then it was easy to find names. Thus, what his 
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Ignorance and simplicity misled him to begin, his 
malice taught him to propagate. 

I have been the more solicitous to set this mat- 
ter in a deal hght, because Mr Lewis being em- 
ployed and trusted in public afFaiis, if this report 
had prevailed, peisons of the first rank might pos- 
sibly have been wounded through his sides. 
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The celebialed Bishop Burnet, wJtb many estimable qualities, 
had much of that bustling vanity, which inclines writeis too fre- 
quently to parade themselves and their works in the of the 
public In this spirit, when about to publish the third volume of 
his “ History of the Reformation/' he thought proper first to 
send forth the Introduction in the shape of a pamphlet, to excite 
the attention of the world, and inform them of the treat which he 
had prepared for them. This was in 1714?, and the book itself did 
not appear until the year following. Swift, who hated the prelate, 
fell upon this unnecessary piecursor of bis third volume with un- 
relenting severity. “ He treats him,” says Dr Johnson, ‘‘ like 
one whom he is glad of an opportunity to insult.” 

The Introduction, no doubt, exhibited strong symptoms of per- 
sonal vanity, and was marked by the usual defects of Burnet's 
style. But the principal objects of the satirist's wrath are those 
obtestations with which the bishop calls upon all his readers to 
beware of the imminent danger of popery. This implied, that it 
was the object of the Toiy ministry to bring m the pope and the 
pretendei ; an insinuation which Swift reprobates m his bitterest 
tone of irony. 

As the Bishop had prefaced his Introduction with a note, ad- 
dressed to the bookseller, Swift has given us a paiody of its con- 
tents. 
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TO 

THE BOOKSELLER. 


Mr Morphew, 

You It caie m putting an adveitisement in the 
Examiner has been of very great use to me. I 
now send you my Preface to the bishop of Sa- 
1 urn’s Intioduction to his thud volume, which I 
desire you to print in such a foim, as, m the book- 
seller’s phiase, will make a sixpenny touch; ho- 
ping it will give such a public notice of my de- 
sign, that It may come into the hands of those 
who pel haps look not into the bishop’s intioduc- 
tion I desiie you will piefix to this a passage 
out of Viigil, which does so peifectly agiee with 
my piesent thoughts of his loidship, that I cannot 
express them better, nor moie tiuly, than those 
woids do. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your humble servant. 
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TT HIS way of publishing introductions to books, 
that are God knows when to come out, is either 
wholly new, or so longunpiactised, that my small 
reading cannot trace it. However, we are to sup- 
pose that a person of his loidship’s great age and 
expel ience, would hardly act such apiece of sin- 
gularity, without some extraordinary motives. I 
cannot but obseive, that his fellow-labourer, the 
author of the paper called the Englishman, f seems, 
in some of his late perfoimances, to have almost 
transcribed the notions of the bishop . these no- 
tions I take to have been dictated by the same 
masters, leaving to each writer that peculiar man- 


* Mr Nichols quotes from the Speculum Sambunanum, “ That 
tile frequent and hasty repetitions of such prefaces and introduc- 
tions, no less than three new ones m about one year’s time, beside 
an old serviceable one republished concerning persecution — aie 
preludes to other practical things, beside pastoral cares, ser- 
mons, and histones.” 
t Steele. 
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jief of expressing himself, which the poverty of 
our language foices me to call their style. When 
the Guardian changed his title, and piofessed to 
engage in faction, I was suie the word was given; 
that grand pieparations weie making against next 
session , that all advantages would be taken of 
the little dissensions reported to be among those 
in power; and that the Guaidian would soon be 
seconded by some other piqueeieis fiom the same 
camp But I will confess my suspicions did not 
cany me so far, as to conjectuie, that this venei- 
able champion would be in such mighty haste to 
come into the field, and seive in the quality of an 
enfant perdu, ^ armed only with a pocket pistol, 
before his great blundeibuss could be got leady, 
his old msty bieastplate scoured, and his cracked 
headpiece mended. 

I was debating with myself, whether this hint 
of producing a small pamphlet to give notice of 
a large folio, was not boirowed from the ceremo- 
nial in Spanish lomances, where a dwarf is sent 
out upon the battlements, to signify to all passen- 
gers what a mighty giant there is in the castle ; 
or whether the bishop copied this proceeding from 
the Janfarronade of monsieur Boufflers, when the 
eail of Poitland and that geneial had an inteiview. 
Several men weie appointed, at ceitain peiiods, 
to ride in great haste towaid the English camp, 
and cry out, monseigneur vient, monseigneur went : 
then small parties advancmg with the same speed, 
and the same cry ; and this foppeiy held for many 
nours, until the mareschal himself ai rived. So 
bishop (as we find by his dedication to 
Mr Churchill the booksellei) has for a long time 


* Enfant perdu, one of the advanced guard. 
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sent warning of his ainval by advei tisements in 
gazettes ; and now his intiodnction advances to 
tell us again, momeigneur merit • in the mean time 
we must gape, and \\ ait, and gaze, the Loid knows 
how long, and keep oui spmts m some reasonable 
agitation, until his loidship’s leal self shall think 
fit to appeal, in the habit of a folio ■* 

I have seen the same sort of management at a 
puppetshow. Some puppets of little or no con- 
sequence appeared several times at the window, to 
alluie the boys and the rabble . the tiumpetei 
sounded often, and the doorkeeper cued a hun- 
dred times, until he was hoaise, that they weie 
’ust going to begin , yet, aftei all, we weie foiced 
sometimes to wait an hour befoie Punch himself 
in pel son made his entiy. 

Put why this ceiemony among old acquaint- 
ance ^ The world and he have long known one 
anothei let him appoint his hour, and make his 
visit, without tioubling us all day with a suc- 
cession of messages from his lackeys and pages. 

With subpiission, these little aits of getting off 
an edition, do ill become any authoi above the 
size of Mai ten the surgeon. My loid tells us that 
“ manj'- thousands of the two foimer paits of his 
histoiy aie in the kingdom and now he peipe- 
tually advei tises in the gazette, that he intends 
to publish the thud. This is exactly in the me- 
thod and style of Mai ten . “ the seventh edition 
(many thousands of the foimei editions having 
been sold off in a small time) of JMi Mai ten’s 
book concerning seciet diseases,” &c. 


* And, as if to make good the comparison, when his lordship did 
at length come foitb m quarto^ he did not deem the mtioduction 
formerly published sufficiently full and solera n, but prefixed to i% 
a preface of fourteen pages. 
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Does his lordship intend to publish his gieat 
volume by subsciiption, and is this introduction 
only byway of specimen ' 1 was inclined to think 
so, because in the prefixed letter to Mi Churchill, 
which introduces this intioduction, there are 
some dubious expiessions : he says, “ the advei- 
tisements he published were in Older to move peo- 
ple to furnish him \vith mateiials, which might 
help him to finish his woik with gieat advantage.” 
If he means half-a-guinea upon the subsciiption, 
and the other half at the delivery, why does he 
not tell us so in plain teims ^ 

I am wondeiing how it came to pass, that this 
diminutive letter to Mr Chui chill should updei- 
stand the business of introducing, better than the 
intioduction itself, or why the bishop did not 
take it into his head to send the foimer into the 
woild some months before the latter, which 
would have been agreatei impiovement upon the 
solemnity of the procession ^ 

Since I writ these last lines, I have perused the 
whole pamphlet, (which I had only dipped in be- 
fore) and found I have been hunting upon a wrong 
scent , for the authoi has, in several parts of his 
piece, discoveied the true motives, which put 
him upon sending it abioad at this junctuie, I 
shall theiefore consider them as they come in my 
way. 

My lord begins his introduction with an account 
of the leasons, why he was guilty of so many mis- 
takes in the fiist volume of his Histoiy of the Re- 
formation. his excuses are just, lational, and ex- 
tieinely consistent. He says, “hewiote m haste,” 
which he confirais by adding, “ that it lay a year 
after he mote it before it was put into the press.” 
At the same time he mentioned a passage extieme- 
ly to the honoui of that pious and excellent pie- 
late, aichbishop Sancioft, which demonstrates his 
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giace to have beenapeison of gieat sagacity, and 
almost a piophet. Doctoi Burnet, then a private 
divine, desired admittance to the Cotton library, 
but was pi evented by the aichbishop, who told 
sii John Cotton, that the said doctor was no friend 
to the prerogative of the crown, oi to the consti- 
tution of the kingdom This judgment was the 
more extiaoidinaiy, because the doctor had, not 
long befoie, published a book in Scotland, with 
his name prefixed, which canies the regal pieio- 
gative higher than any wiiter of the age . f how- 
ever, the goodaichbishop lived to see his opinion 
become universal in the kingdom. 

The bishop goes on, foi many pages, with an 
account of ceitain facts i elating to the publishing 


^ The statein€iit’'i5 mitigated in the Introduction as it now stands 

The present bishop of Worcester earned me to Sir John Cot- 
ton, to ask admittance. But a great prelate had been before- 
hand with us, and had possessed him with such prejudices 
against me, as being no friend to the prerogative of the crown, 
nor to the constituiion of our church, that he said, (as he was 
prepared) that unless the archbishop of Canterbury and a se- 
cretary of state would recommend me, as a person fit to have 
access to the library, be desired to be excused. And though that 
worthy prelate said he would be answerable for the use that I 
should make of it, yet he could not be prevailed on to depart 
from the answei that he had made us# Nor could that leverend 
person prevail with archbishop Sancroft to interpose. And 
though I offered to deliver up all the collections I ha<i made to 
any person that would undertake the work, yet no regard was had 
to that. So I saw it was resolved on, either not to let the work 
go on, or at least, that I should not have the honoui to be em- 
ployed in It/' — -Burn et's History of the Reformation* London, 
X715* 

t This was Burnet's Vindication of the Authority, Constitu- 
tion, and Laws of the Church and State of Scotland/' dedicated to 
the duke of Laudeidale, and published m l672* The dedication 
contains an eulogium of the duke, and the work a defence of epis- 
copacy and monarchy against Buchanan and his followers. At a 
later period, the author did not probably recollect this juvenile 
publication with much complacence. 
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of his'two foimer volumes of the Refoimation^ 
the gieat success of that work, and the adversa- 
lies who appealed against it. These aie matteis 
out of the way of my leading , only I obsei ve that 
poor Ml Henry Whaiton, who has deseived so 
well of the commonwealth of learning, and who 
gave himself the trouble of detecting some hun- 
dreds of the bishop’s mistakes, meets with very ill 
quartei fiom his lordship , upon which, I cannot 
avoid mentioning a peculiai method' which this 
pi elate takes to levenge himself upon those who 
presume to differ fiom him in print. The bishop 
of Rochestei happened some yeais ago to be of 
this number. My lord of Sarum, in his leply, ven- 
tured to tell the world, that the gentleman who 
had writ against hun, meaning Dr Atterbury, was 
one upon whom he had confeired great obligations, 
which was a very generous chiistian contiivance 
of charging his adveisary with ingratitude. But 
it seems the truth happened to be on the other 
side, which the doctor made appear in such a 
manner as would have silenced his loidship for 
ever, if he had not been writing pi oof. Poor Mr 
Wharton, in his giave, is charged with the same 
accusation, but with circumstances the most ag- 
gravating that malice and something else could 
invent; and which I will no moie believe than 
five hundred passages in a certain book of travels, f 
See the character he gives of a divine and a scho- 
lar, who shoitened his life in the seivice of God 
and the chuich. “ Mr Wharton desiied me to 


« -ri * t Burnet's Travels. 

tJiio attack that was matje on my woik, was in the vear 

IhgS, undei the title of, ‘ A Specimen ol some errois and deicer 
m the History of thejleformation of the Church of Ensland. b? 
Anthony JFarmon’ It is well known that was a disguised name, 
and that the authoi was Mr Henry Whaiton, who had published 
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intercede with Tillotson for a piebend of Canter- 
bury, I did so, but Whaiton would not believe 
it ; said he would be revenged, and so writ against 


two volumes, with the title of Anglia Sacra. He had examined 
the dark ages before the Refoimation with much diligence, and so 
knew many things relating to those times beyond any man of the 
age 5 he pretended that he had many more errors in reserve, and 
that this specimen was only a hasty collection of a few, out of mi- 
ny other discoveries he could make. This consisted of some trifling 
and minute diffeiences in seme dates and tiansactions of no impor- 
tance, upon which nothing depended , so I cannot tell whether I 
took these too easil} from printed books, or if I committed any 
errors in my notes taken m the several offices. He likewise fol- 
lows me through the several recapitulations I had made of the 
state ot things before the Reformation, and finds errois and omis- 
sions in most of these , he adds some things out of papers I had 
never seen. The whole was writ with so much malice, and such 
contempt, that I must give some account of the man, and of his 
motives. He had expressed great zeal against popery, in the end 
of king James's reign, being then chaplain to archbishop Bancroft, 
who, as he said, had promised him the first of those prebends of 
Canterbury that should fall in his gift ; foi when he saw that the 
archbishop was resolved not to take the oaths, but to forsake the 
post, he made an earnest application to me, to secure that for him 
at archbishop Tillotson's hands. I pressed him m it as much as 
was decent for me to do, but he said he would not encourage these 
aspiring men, by promising any thing before it should fall , as in- 
deed none of them fell during his time. Wharton upon this answer 
thought I had neglected him, looking on it as a civil denial, and 
said he would be revenged ; and so he published that specimen : 
upon which, I, in a letter that I printed, addressed to the present 
bishop of Worcester, charged him again and again to bring forth, 
all that be pietended to have reseived at that time, for till that was 
done 1 w'ould not enter upon the examination of that specimen. It 
was received with contempt, and Tillotson justified my pressing 
him to take Wharton under his particulai protection so fully, that 
he sent and asked me pardon He said he was set on to it, and 
that if I would procure any thing for him, he would discover 
any thing to me. I despised that offei, but said that I would at 
any puce buy of him those discoveries that he pietended to have 
m reserve. But IMr Chiswell (at whose house he then lay,) being 
sick, said he could draw nothing of that from him, and he belie- 

'ved be had nothing. He died about a year after. ” — B unx et's 

Ei&tory of tht ReJormatzoUp III. vn. 
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me. Soon after, he was convinced I had spoke 
for him ; said he v, as set on to do ivhat he did. 
and if I would piocuie any thing foi him, he 
would discovei eveiy thing to me ” "What a spi- 
iit of candoui, chant}', and goodnatuie, geneio- 
sity and tiuth, shines through this stoiy, told of 
a most excellent and pious divine, twenty yeais 
aftei his death, without one single voucher ' 

Come we now to the leasons, which moved his 
loidship to set about this woik at this time “ He 
could delay it no longei, because the leasons of 
his engaging in it at hist, seemed to letuin upon 
him ” He was then fiightened with “ the dangci 
of a popish successoi m view, and the dieadful ap- 
prehensions of the powei of Fiance. England has 
forgot these dangei s, and yet is nearei to them 
than evei,” and theiefoie he isiesolved to “awa- 
ken them” with his thud volume , but, in the mean 
time, sends this intioduction to let them know 
they aie asleep He then goes on in describing 
the condition of the kingdom, after such a mannei, 
as if destiuction hung ovei us by a single hair ; as 
if the pope, the devil, the pietendei, and France, 
weie just at oui doois. 

When the bishop published his histoiy, there 
was a popish plot on foot the duke of Yoik, a 
known papist, was piesumptiveheii to the ci own 
the House of Commons would not heai of any ex- 
pedient foi seeming then lehgion undei a popish 
piince, nor would the king, or lords, consent to 
a bill of exclusion; the Fiench king was in the 
height of his giandcui, and the vigour of his age. 
At this day the piesumptive hen, with that whole 
illustiious family, are piotestants , the popish pic- 
tender excluded foi evei by seveial acts of pailia- 
ment, and every person in the smallest employ- 

VOL. IV. X 
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ment, as -well as the membeis of both Houses 
obliged toabjuic him The Fiench king is at th 
Jmrest ebb of life , his aimies have been conquei 
ed, and his towns won fiom him for ten yeais to- 
gethei , and his kingdom is in dangei of being 
tom by divisions duiing a long minority Aie 
these cases paiallcP oi aie A\e now in moie dan- 
gei of Fiance and popeiy than we wcie thiity 
ycais ago ^ what can be the motive foi advancing 
kich false, such detestable asseitions? Avhat con- 
clusions would his loidship diaw fioni such pie- 
mises as these ^ if mjuiious appellations Aveie of 
any advantage to a cause, (as the style of oui ad- 
A’ersdiies would make us believe,) what appellations 
uould those deseive, ivho thus endcavoui to sow 
the seeds of sedition, andaie impatient to see the 
fiuits^ “ But,” saith he, “ the deaf addci stoppeth 
hei ears, let the chaimei chaim nevei so wisely ” 
Tiue, my loid, theie aie indeed too many addci s in 
Bus nation’s bosom , addeis in all shapes, and in 
all habits, Avhom neither the queen noi pailiaincnt 
can chaim to loyalty, tiuth, leligion, oi honoui. 

Among othei instances pioduced by him of the 
.dismal condition we aie in, he offers one which 
could not easily be guessed. It is this, “ that the 
little factious pamphlets written about the end of 
King Chailes II ’s leign he dead in shops, are 
looked on as waste paper, and turned to pastc- 
boaid.” How many aie theie of his lordship’s 
Aviitings, which could otherwise iievei have been 
of any leal seivice to the public" Has he indeed 
so mean an opinion of oui taste, to send us at 
this time of day into all the coineis of Holbouin, 
Duck-lane, and Mooi fields, inquest after the fac- 
tious tiash published in those days by Julian 
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Johnson,’' Hickeiingil, f Di Oates, and himself ' 
His loidship taking it for a postiilaiian, that 
the queen and miiiisti}', both houses of pailia- 
ment, and a vast majouty of the landed gentle- 
men thioughout England, aie running headlong 
into poper}', lays hold on the occasion to dcsciibe 
“the ciLielties in Queen Mary’s reign, an inqui- 
sition setting up faggots in Sinithheld, and exe- 
cutions all ovei the kingdom Heie is that,” says 
he, “which those that look tow aid a pojnsh suc- 
cessor, must look foi ” And he insinuates thiough 
his whole pamphlet, that all who aie not of his 
paity “ look to waid a popish successor” These 
he divides into two paits, the Toiy laity, and the 
Toiy cleigy He tells the foimer “although 
they have no lehgion at all, but resolve to change 
with eveiy wind and tide , yet they ought to 
have compassion on then countiymen and kin- 
died ” Then he applies himself to the Toiy 
clergy, assuies them, that “ the fires levived in 
Smithfield, and all ovei the nation, will have no 
amiable view, but least of all to them , who, if 
they have any piinciples at all, must be tinned 
out of then livings, leave then families, be hunt- 
ed fiom place to place into paits beyond the seas, 
and meet with that contempt with which they 
treated foieigners, who took sanctuaiv among 
us.” 


^ The Rev*. Samuel Johnson, degraded fiom his cleiical rank, 
scourged, and irapiisoned, for a woik called, “ Juiiaii'^b arts to 
undeimiiie Chiistianity/' in which he drew a parallel between that 
apostate, and James, then Duke of York. 

^ Edmund Hickenngil, a fanatic preachei at Colcheslcu He 
appeals, from the vauous pamphlets which he wrote during the 
leigns of Chailes il« and his brother, to have been a meddling CIa<^y 
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This icquires a lecapitulation, with some le- 
maiks Fust, I do alhtm, that m eveiy bundled 
of piofessed atheists, deists, and socinians in the 
kingdom, ninety -nine at least aie staunch thoiough- 
paced Whigs, entiiely agieeing with his ioidship 
in politics and discipline , and thei efore will ven- 
tuie all the files of Hell, lathei than singe one 
hail of then beards in Smithfield Secondly-, I 
do likewise aftiini, that those whom we usually 
undei stand by the appellation of Toiy or high- 
chuich cleigy, weie the gieatest stickleis against 
the exoibitant proceedings of King Janies the 
Second, the best wiiteis against popeiy, and 
the most exemplaiy suffeieis for the established 
religion Tluidly, I do pionounce it to be a most 
false and infaiijous scandal upon the nation in ge- 
neial, and on the cleigy in pai titular, to lepioach 
them for “ ti eating foieignei s w ith haughtiness and 
contempt ’ The Fiench huguenots aie many thou- 
sand witnesses to the con ti ary; and I wish they 
deseived the thousandth pait of the good tieat- 
inent they have leceived ^ 

Lastly, 1 obseive, that the author of a paper 
called the Englishman, has lun into the same cant, 
gia\el} advising the whole body of the cleigy 
not to bung in popeij', because that will put 
them undei a necessity of paiting with their 
wives, 01 losing then livings. 

The bulk of the kingdom, both clergy and lai- 
ty, happen to differ extremely fiom this pi elate, 
m many piinciples both of politics and lehgion. 
iSow I ask, whethei, if any man of them had 
signed his name to a system of atheism, oi popery, 
he could have aiguecl with them otheiwise than 


* These fugitives beiug Cahinistb, Swill always speak'' of them 
with dislike and contempt, as an accession to the dissenters. 
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lie does' oi, if I should wute a giave letter to 
Ills loidship with the same advice, taking it foi 
g’lanted that he was half an atheist and half a pa- 
pist, and conjuimg him by all he held dear to 
have compassion upon all those who believed a 
God ; “ not to revive the fires in Smithfield , that 
he musteithei foifeit hisbishopiick, oi not many 
a fourth wife,’'"^ I ask, whethei he wouldnot think 
I intended him the highest injuiy and attiont^ 

But as to the Toiy laity, he gives them up in a 
lump for abandoned atheists , they aie a set of 
men so “ impiously con upted in the point of le- 
ligion, that no scene of ciuelty can flight them 
fioin leaping into it, (popeiy,) and peihaps acting 
such a part m it as may be assigned them.” He 
theiefore despaiis of influencing them by any 
topics drawn from leligion oi compassion, and 
advances the consideration of mteiest, as the 
only powerful argument to peisuade them against 
popeiy. 

What he offers upon this head is so very ama- 
zing from a chiistian, a cleigyman, and a pi elate 
of the chuich of England, that I must, in my 
own imagination, strip him of those thiee capa- 
cities, and put him among the numbei of that 
set of men he mentions in the paragraph befoie ; 
01 else it will be impossible to shape out an an 
swer. 

His loidship, in oidei to dissuade the Tones 
fiom their design of bunging in popeiy, tells 
them, “how valuable a pait of the whole soil of 
England the abbey lands, the estates of the bi- 
shops, of the cathedrals, and the tithes aie,” how 
difficult such a lesumption would be to many fami- 
lies , “yet all these must be tin own up , foi sa- 


^ Bishop Burnet had already mariied three spun&es* 
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Cl liege, m the cliuich of Rome, isa moital sin ” I 
desiie It may be obseived, what a jumble heie is 
made of ecclesiastical levenues, as if they weie 
all upon the same foot, weie alienated with 
equal justice, and the cleigy had no moie leason 
to complain of the one than the othei , wheieas 
the foul bxanches mentioned by him aie of veiy 
dilfeient consideiation If I might ventuie to 
guess the opinion of the cleigy upon this mattei, 
i believe they could wish that some small pai t oi 
the abbey laitds had been applied to the augmen- 
tation of "poor bishopiicks, and a very few acics 
to seive for glebes m those paiishes where there 
aie none, aftei which, I think they would not 
lepme that the laity should possess the lest If the 
estates of some bishops and cathedials were ex- 
oibitant before the Refoimation, I believe the pie- 
sent cleigy ’s wishes leach no faithei, than that 
some leasonable temper had been used, instead of 
paling them to the quick But as to the tithes, 
Avithout examining whether they be of divine in- 
stitution, I conceive thcic is haidly one of that 
sacied order in England, and veiy few even among 
the laity who love the chuich, who will not al- 
low the misapplying of those leveiiues to secular 
pel sons, to have been at hist a most flagiant act 
of injustice and oppi ession ; although, at the same 
time, God foibid they should be lestoied any 
othci wav than by giadual puichase, by the con- 
sent of those who aic now the lawful possessois, 
oi by the piety and gcneiosity of such w^oithy 
spiiits as this nation sometimes pioduccs The 
bishop knows veiy well, that the application of 
tithes to the maintenance of raonasteiies, was a 
scandalous usuipation, even in popish times , that 
the monks usually sent out some of then fiateinity 
to supply the cuies , and that uhen the monaste- 
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lies weie granted away by Henry VIII, the pa 
iishes weie left destitute, oi veiy meanly piovi- 
ded, of any maintenance foi apastoi. So that in 
many places, the whole ecclesiastical dues, even 
to inortLiaiies, Eastei-offerings, and the like, aie 
in lay hands, and the incumbent lies wholly at 
the meicy ot his pation foi his daily biead. By 
these means, theie aie seveial hunclied parishes 
In England under t'l^enty pounds a year, and 
many undci ten I take his loulship’s bishopiick 
to be woitli near £5001 annual income* and I 
will engage, at halt a vcai’s warning, to find him 
above a hundred beneiiced cleigymen, ivho have 
not so much among them all to suppoit them- 
selves and then families, most of them orthodox, 
of good life and convei sation ; as loth to see the 
files kindled in Smithficld as his loidship, and at 
least as ready to face them undei a popish per- 
secution But nothing is so hard for those w ho 
abound in iiches, as to conceive how otheis can 
be in ivant How can the neighbouiing vicar 
feel cold or hunger, while my loi d is seated by a 
good file, in the warmest room m hi,s palace, with 
a dozen dishes befoie him- I remember one 
othei pi elate much of the same stamp, ivho, when 
his cleigy Avould mention then wishes that some 
act of pailiament might be thought of foi the 
good ot the chuich, would say, “Gentlemen, we 
aie veiy well as we aie , if they would let us 
alone, we should ask no moie ” ‘ 

“ Sdcnlege,” says my loid, “in the church of 
Rome is a moital sin and is it only so in the 


The refloction was very unjustly flung upon Buinet, wlio, in 
1704, dislinguibjpd Inmse't by his zeal in loiw.iulinn a scheme 
£or improving the livings of the poorer < lei gy. 
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church of Rome or is it but a venial sin in the 
church of England ' Oui litany calls fornication 
a deadly sin ; and I would appeal to his lordship 
. foi fifty yeais past, whethei he thought that or 
saci liege the deadliest? To make light of such a 
sm, at the same moment that he is fiightening us 
from an idolatious leligion, should seem not very 
consistent “ Thou that sayest a man should 
not commit adulteiy, dost thou commit adultery? 
Thou that abhoiiest idols, dost thou commit sa- 
ci ilege ? ” 

To smooth the way for the return of popery in 
Queen Maiy’s time, the giantees weie confiimed 
by the pope in the possession of the abbey lands. 
But the bishop tells us, that “this confiimation 
was fiaudulent and invalid.” I shall believe it 
to be so, although I happen to lead it in his loid- 
ship’s history. But he adds, “ that although the 
confirmation had been good, the priests would 
have got then land again by these two methods ; 
fii,st, the statute of mortmain was repealed for 
twenty yeais ; m which time, no doubt, they 
reckoned they would lecover the best part of 
what they had lost, beside that engaging the 
clergy to lenew no leases, was a thing entiiely in 
their own powei , and this in foity yeais time 
would laise their levenues to be about ten times 
then present value ’ These two expedients for 
inci easing the levenues of the chinch, he lepie- 
seiits as pemicrous designs, fit only to be piac- 
tised in times of popeiy, and such as the laity 
ought nevei to consent to , whence, and from 
what he said before about tithes, his loidship has 
freely declaied his opinion, that the clergy are 
rich enough, and that the least addition to their 
subsistence would be a step towaid popery Now 
it happens, that the two only methods, which 
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could be thought on, with any piohability of suc- 
cess, toward some reasonable augmentation of 
ecclesiastical re\enues, aie here i ejected by a 
bishop, as a means foi intioducing popciy, and 
the nation publicly warned against them , wheie- 
as the continuance of the statute of moitmain in 
full force, aftei the church had been so teiiibly 
stiipped, appeared to hei majesty and the king- 
dom a veiy unnecessary hardship ; upon which 
account it was at seveial times lelaxed by the 
legislature Now, as the lelaxation of that sta- 
tute IS manifestly one of the leasons which gives 
the bishop those terrible apprehensions of popeiy 
coming on us ; so, I conceive, another ground of 
his feais, is, the i emission of the fiist-fruits and 
tenths But wheie the inclination to popery lay, 
whether in her majesty who proposed this bene- 
faction, the parliament which conliimed, oi the 
cleigy who accepted it, his loidship has not 
thought fit to deteimine 

The othei popish expedient foi augmenting 
church-revenues, is, “ engaging the cleigy to le- 
new no leases ” Seveial of the most eminent 
clergymen have assuied me, that nothing has 
been more wished foi by good men, than a law 
to prevent bishops, at least, flora setting leases 
for lives I could name ten bishopiicks in Eng- 
land, whose levenues one with another do not 
amount to 600 pounds a yeai foi each, and if his 
loidship’s, for instance, would be above ten times 
the value when the lives aie expiied, I should 
think the overplus would not be ill disposed, to- 
waid an augmentation of such as aie now shame- 
fully pool. But I do asseit, that such an expe- 
dient was not always thought popish and danger- 
ous by this light level end histoiian I have had 
the honoui foiraerly to conveise with him , and 
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he has told me seveial years ago, that he lament- 
ed extiemely the powei which bishops had of 
letting leases foi lives, wheieby, as he said, they 
weie utteily depiived of laismg their le venues, 
whatevei alteiations might happen in the value 
of money by length of time I think the re- 
pioachof betraying* piivate conveisation, will not 
upon this account be laid to my chaige Neither 
do I believe he would have changed his opinion 
upon any scoie, but to take up another moie 
agieeable to the maxims of his paity, “that the 
least addition of pioperty to the chuich, is one 
step towaid popery ” 

The bishop goes on with much earnestness and 
piolixity to piove, that the pope’s confiiniation of 
the chuich lands, to those who held them by 
King Hemy’s donation, was null and fiaiululent; 
which is a point that I believe no piotestant in 
England would give thieepence to have his clioice 
whethei it should betiue oi false it might in- 
deed serve as a passage in his histoiy, among a 
thousand other instances, to detect the knaveiy 
of the coLiit of Home ; but I ask, wheie could be 
the use of it in this intioduction ^ oi why all this 
haste m publishing it at this junctuie , and so 
out of all method apait, and befoie the voik it- 
self^ lie gives his leasons in veiv plain tcims, 
IV e aie now, it seems, “in moic dangei of popeiy 
than towaid the end of King Chaiies the Second’s 
leign That set of men (the I'ones) is so impi- 
ously comipted in the point of leligion, that no 
scene of ciuelty can fiighten them fiom leaping 
into It, and pci haps fiom acting siicli a pait in it 
as may be assigned them ’’ He doubts whethei 
the high-chuich cleigj have any principles ; and 
thciefoie will be leady to tuin off then wives, 
and look on the files kindled m Smithlield as an 

11 
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pmiable view These aie the facts he all along 
takes for gianted, and aigucs accoi dinglj Theie- 
foie, m despair of dissuading the nobility and 
gently of the land fioin lutioducing popeiy, by 
any motives of honoui, lehgion, alliance, oi inei- 
cy, he assL'ies them, ‘'That the pope has not duly 
confiimed their titles to the chuich lands m tlieir 
possession,” which thcrefoie must be infallibly 
ic'itoied, as soon as that iciigion is established 
among us 

Thus, in his loidship’s opinion, theie is nothing 
wanting to make the niajoiity of the kingdom, 
both foi numbei, qurJit}, and possession, imme- 
diately embrace popeiy, except a “ film hull fxom 
the pope,” to secuie the abbey and othei church 
lands and tithes to the present propnetoisand their 
hens , if this only difficulty could now be adjust- 
ed, the pretendei would beiestoied next session, 
the two Houses leconcded to the chinch of Rome 
against Easter teim, and the fiics lighted in Smith- 
field by hlidsummei. Such hoiiible calumnies 
against a nation ai e not the less mj uiious to decency, 
good natnic, tiuth, honoui, and leligion, because 
they may be vented with safety, and I will ap- 
jieal to any leadei of common undei standing, 
whethei this be not the most natuial and neccs- 
saiy deduction fiom the passages I have cited and 
lefened to 

Yet all this is but fiiendly dealing, in compaiison 
with what he affoids the clcigy upon the same 
uiticle He supposes that whole levcrend body, 
who difl'ei from him in pimciples of chuich oi 
state, sofai fiom disliking popeiy upon the above- 
mentioned motnes of peijuiy, “quitting their 
wives, 01 burning their lelations that the hopes 
of “enjoying the abbc\ lands” would soon beai 
down all such considciations, and be an effectual 
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incitement to their peiveision ; and so he goes 
giavely on, as with the only aigument which he 
thinks can have any force, to assuie them, that 
the “parochial piiests in Roman catholic countiies 
are much pooiei than in ours , the seveial oideis 
of legulais, and the magnificence of then chuich, 
devouiing all then tieasuie,” and by conseauence, 
“then hopes aie vain of expecting to be iicher 
aftei the intioductionot popeiy.” 

But, aftei all, his loidsnip despaiis that even 
this aigument will have any foice with oui abo- 
minable cleigy, because, to use his own -viords, 
“They are an insensible and degenerate lace, who 
are thinking of nothing but then piesent advan- 
tages, and so that they may now suppoit a lux- 
uiious and biutal couise of iircgular and volup- 
tuous piactices, they aie easily lined to beti ay their 
religion, to sell their countiy, and give up that 
liberty and those pioperties, which are the pie- 
sent felicities and gloiies of this nation ’ 

He seems to reckon all tliese evils as matteis 
fully determined on, and theiefoie falls into the 
last usual foimof despaii, by thieatening the au- 
thois of these miseiies with “lasting intamy, and 
the cuises of posterity upon peifidious betiayers 
of then trust ” 

Let me turn this paragiaph into vulgar lan- 
guage, for the use of the pool , and stiictly ad- 
here to the sense of the words. I believe it may 
he faithfully tianslated in the following niannei . 

“ The bulk of the cleigy, and one thud of the bi- 
shops, aie stupid sons of wholes, who think of 
nothing but getting money as soon as they can ; 
if they may but procuie enough to supply them 
in gluttony, diunkenness, and whoiing, they are 
leady to turn traitois to God and ihcir countiy, 
and make their fellow'^-subjects slaves.” The rest 
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of tlie penod about threatening infamy, and the 
ciu!>et> of posreiity upon s>uch dogs and villains, 
may stand as it docs in the bishop's own phiase ; 
and so make the paiagiaph all ot a piece 

I will engage, on the other side, to paiaphiase 
all the rogues and lascals in the Englishman, so 
as to bung them up exactl\ to his loidship’s 
st}le, but, for my own pait, I much piefei the 
plain Billingsgate way of calling names, because 
it expi esses oui meaning full as well, and would 
save abundance of time, w'hich is lost bj tiicum- 
locution , so, toi instance, John Duntori, who is 
retained on the same side w'lth the bishop, calls 
my lord-treasuiei and Loid Bolingbioke tiaitois, 
whoieinongers, and jacobites ; which thiee w'ords 
cost our right reveiend author thiice as many 
lines to define them, and I hope his ioidship 
does not think theie is any difteience m point of 
moiahty, w'hethei a man calls me tiaitoi in one 
woid, or sajs, I am one “hired to betiay niy re- 
ligion, and sell my counti}^.” 

I am not suipiised to see the bishop mention 
with contempt all convocations of the cleigy ;f 
foi Uoland, Asgill, Monmouth, Colhns, Tindal, 
and ottieis ot the fiateinity, talk the veiy same 
language His loidship confesses he is not in- 
clined “ to expect much fiom the assemblies of 
cleigymen.” Iheie lies the misfortune , toi it he, 


* A bookseller, who, having failed in his own trade, was impru- 
dent enough to commence author, in which he was not more suc- 
cess! ul 

t I he bishop contesses *‘he has seen nothing in chuich history 
to incline him to uepart from Gregory Nazianzen's opinion of 
those assemblies/^ who nevei wished to see any moie synods o! the 
clergy • 
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and some moie of Ins oiclei, would couect tliei; 
indiiiations, a gi eat deal of good might be expect- 
ed fiom such assemblies; as much as they aie 
now Clamped by that submission, which a coirupt 
clergy bi ought upon then innocent successors. 
He will not deny that his copiousness in these 
matteis is, in his own opinion, one of the meanest 
paits of his new woik. I u ill agree with him, 
xinless he happens to be moie copious in anj 
thing else. Hoiievei, it is not easy to conceive^ 
why he should be so copious upon a subject he so 
much despises, unless itweie togiatity ins talent 
of lading at the cleigv, in the numbei of whom 
he disdains to be icckoned, because he is a bi- 
shop, for It IS a style I obseived some pielatcs 
have fallen into of late ycais, to talk of cleigy- 
men, as if themselves weie not of the numliei. 
You will read in many of then sjieeches at Dr 
Sacheverel’s tiial, expiessions to this or the like 
effect; “My loids, if cleigymen be suffered,” 
&c wheiein they seem to have leason , and I am 
pietty confident, that a gieat majoiity of the 
clergy were heaitily inclined to disown any rela- 
tion they had to the inanagcis in lawn. Howevei, 
it was a confounding argument against presby- 
teiy, that those pi elates, who aie most suspected 
to lean that way, treated then infeiioi biethren 
with haughtiness, iigoui, and contempt; although, 
to say the tiuth, nothing bettei could be hoped 
foi , because I believe it may pass foi a univeisai 
lule, thatinevciy diocese go\eiued by bishops 
of the Whig species, the cleigy, (especially the 
poorei SOI t,) aie undei double discipline, and the 
laity left to themselves. The opinion of Sir 
Thomas Mooic, which he pioduces to piove the 
ill consequences, oi insignificancy of convoca 
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tions, adveiices no such thing ; hut says, “If the 
cleigy assembled citcn, and might act as other 
assemblies of clcigy m Cljnstexidom, much gcod 
might have come , but the mistbi rune lay m 
then long disuse, and that m his ov, n, and a 
good pait of his fatbci’s time, they ncvei came 
togethei, e\ccpt at the command ot the piince ’ 

I suppose his ioidship thinks theie is some oii- 
gmal impediment in the study of diViinty, oi 
secret incapacity in a goum and cassoc nuthout 
lawn, nhich disqualifies all mfeiior cleigxinen 
fi oin debating upon subjects oi doc ti me oi discipline 
in the cliuich It is atainous saying of hij, “ tli^^t 
he looks upon e^eiy layman, to be an honest man, 
until he is by expciience convinced to the con- 
tiary ; and on evciy clergyman, as a knave, until 
he finds him to be an honest man ” Y/hat opi- 
nion then must we have of a Lowci House of 
Convocation,! wheie, I am confident, he will 
baldly find thiee pei sons that ever convinced him 
of then honesty, oi will evei be at the pains to 
do It' Nay, I am afiaid they would think such a 
conviction might be no veiy advantageous bai- 
gain, to gam the charactei of an honest man witli 
his loidship, and lose it with the lest of the woild. 

In the famous concoidate that was made be- 
tween Fiancis I of Fiance, and Pope Leo X , the 
bishop tells us, that “ the king and pope came to 


* See Sir Thomas Moore's Apology, 1533, 
t It must not be foi gotten* that, durina; the leign of Queen 
Anne, the body ol the cleigy were high-chuich men, but the 
bishops, ubo had chicflv been promoted since the Revolution, 
Hvere Whig«ibh in politics, and model ate m their sentiments ot 
church iiO\ernment. ilcnce the Uppci and Lower iioubts ot 
Convocation laiclj ogreod in sentiment on afiaiis oi ciiurch oi 
^ratc% 
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a baigam, by Avhich they divided the hbeities of 
the Galilean chuich between them, and indeed 
quite enslaved it.” He intends in the thud part 
of his Histoiy, which he is going to publish, “ to 
open this whole mattei to the woild ” In the 
mean time, he mentions some ill consequences to 
the Galilean chuich from that concordate, which 
are worthy to be obsei ved “ The chui ch of Fi ance 
became a slave , and this change m then consti- 
tution put an end not only to national, but even 
to piovincidl synods in that kingdom The as- 
semblies of the cleigy theie meet now only to 
give subsidies,” &c. and he says, ‘‘ oui nation 
may see by that pioceeding, what it is to delivei 
up the essential libeities ot a fiee constitution to 
a coiiit.” 

All I can gather fiom this mattei is, that oui 
King Hemy made a better bargain than his con- 
temporaiy Francis, who divided the liberties of 
the chuich between himself and the Pope, cvhile 
the King of England seized them all to himself. 
But how comes he to number the want of synods 
in the Galhcan chuich among the giievances of 
that concoidate, and as a mark of then slaveiy, 
since he reckons all convocations of the clergy 
in England to be useless and dangeious? Or what 
difference in point of liberty was there, between 
the Galilean church undci Fiancis, and the Eng- 
lish undei Hairy ^ Foi the latter was as much <a 
papist as the former, unless in the point of obe- 
dience to the see of Rome ; and in eveiy quality 
of a good man, or a good pi nice, (except peiso- 
nal com age, wherein both iveie equal) the Fiench 
monaich had the advantage, by as many degiees 
as is possible foi one man to have over another. 

Henry VIII. had no inannei of intention to 
change religion in his kingdom ; he continued to 
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persecute and bum protestants, after he had cast 
oiF the Pope’s supremacy ; and I suppose this sei- 
zure of ecclesiastical levenues (which Francis 
never attempted) cannot be reckoned as a mark 
of the church’s liberty. By the quotation the 
bishop sets down to show the slavery of the French 
chuich, he repiesents it as a giievance, that 
“ bishops are not now elected there as formerly, 
but wholly appointed by the prince ; and that 
those, made by the couit, have been oidinarily 
the chief advanceis of schisms, heresies, and op- 
pressions of the church ” He cites another pas- 
sage from a Greek writer, and plainly insinuates, 
that it is justly applicable to her majesty’s reign ; 
“ Princes choose such men to that charge (of a 
bishop) who may be their slaves, and in all things 
obsequious to what they prescribe, and may lie 
at theii feet, and have not so much as a thought 
contrary to theii commands ” 

These are very smgulai passages for his lord- 
ship to set down, in order to show the dismal 
consequences of the French concordate, by the 
slavery of the Gallican church, compared with 
the freedom of oms. I shall not entei into a long 
dispute, whether it weie better for religion, that 
bishops should be chosen by the clergy, or peo- 
ple, or both together . I believe our author would 
give his vote for the second, (whicti however 
would not have been of much advantage to him- 
self, and some others that I could name,) but I 
ask. Whether bishops are any more elected in 
England than in France? And the want of synods 
are, in his omi opinion, rather a blessing than a 
grievance, unless he will affirm that more good 
can be expected from a popish synod, than an 
English convocation. Did the French clergy 
ever receive a greater blow to their libeities, than 

VOL. IV. y 
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tlie submission made to Henry the Eighth ; or so 
gieat a one, as the seizuie of their lands ? The 
Refonnation owed nothing to the good intentions 
of King Heniy . he was only an instiument of 
it (as the logicians speak) by accident , nor does 
he appear, thioughout his whole reign, to have 
had any other views than those of giatifying his 
insatiable love of power, ciuelty, oppression, and 
other iiiegulai appetites. But this kingdom, as 
well as many other parts of Europe, was, at that 
time, geneially weary of the coriuptions and 
impositions of the Roman court and church ; 
and disposed to receive those doctrines which 
Luther and his followeis had univei sally spiead. 
Cianmer the aichbishop, Cromwell, andotheis of 
the com t, did secretly einbi ace the Refoiniation ; 
and the king’s abrogating the pope’s supremacy, 
made the people in general run into the new doc- 
trine with gi eater freedom, because they hoped 
to be suppoited in it by the authority and exam- 
ple of then prince; who disappointed them so 
far, that he made no other step than i ejecting 
the pope’s supremacy, as a clog upon his own 
power and passions , but letained every coi’iup- 
tion besides, and became a cruel persecutoi, as 
well of those who denied his own supremacy, as 
of all otheis who piofessed any protestant doc- 
trine. ’ Neither has any thing disgusted me moie 
in reading the histories of those tunes, than to 
see one of the worst piinccs of any age oi coun- 
tiy, celeb lated as an instrument in that glorious 
woik of the Refonnation.^ 

The bishop, having gone over all the matteis 


It is, however, obvious, that, in Swift’s opinion, Henry’s worst 
waSj his despoiling the church Unds* 
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that properly fall within his intiocluction, pro- 
ceeds to expostulate with sev^eral sorts of people : 
first, with protestants who are no Christians, such 
as atheists, deists, freethinkeis, and the like ene- 
mies to Christianity: but these he tieats with 
the tenderness of a friend, because they are all 
of them of sound Whig principles in church and 
state. However, to do him justice, he lightly 
touches some old topics foi the tiuth of the Gos- 
pel : and concludes, by “ wishing that the fi ee- 
thinkeis Avould considei Avell, if {Anglite, whe- 
ther) they think it possible to biing a nation to 
be without any religion at all ; and what the con- 
sequences of that may prove and in case they 
allow the negative, he gives it clearly for Chiis- 
tianity. 

Secondly, he applies himself (if I take his mean- 
ing right) to Chiistian papists, “ who have a 
taste of iibeity and desires them to “ compare 
the absuidity of their own religion, w'ith the rea- 
sonableness of the refoimed against which, as 
good luck would have it, I have nothing to ob- 
ject. 

Thiidly, he is somewhat rough against his OAvn 
party, “ who, having tasted the sweets of pro- 
testant liberty, can look back so tamely on popery 
coming on them it looks as if they weie be- 
witched, or that the devil weie in them, to be 
so negligent. “ It is not enough that they le- 
solve not to turn papists themselves ; they ought 
to awaken all about them, even the most igno- 
lant and stupid, to apprehend their danger, and 
to exeit themselves with theii utmost industiy to 
guaad against it, and to resist it. If, aftei* all 
their endeavours to prevent it, the corruption of 
the age, and the art and power of oui enemies, 
prove too hard for us ; then, and not until then, 
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we must submit to the will of God, and be si- 
lent ; and prepare ourselves for all the extremity 
of suffering and of misery,” with a great deal 
more of the same stiain. 

With due submission to the profound sagacity 
of this prelate, who can smell popery at five bun- 
dled miles distance, better than fanaticism just 
under his nose, I take leave to tell him, that this 
repioof to his friends for want of zeal, and cla- 
mour against popeiy, slavery, and the pretender, 
is what they have not deserved. Aie the pamph- 
lets and papers daily published by the sublime 
authors of his party, full of any thing else ^ Are 
not the queen, the ministers, the majority of 
lords and commons, loudly taxed in print, with 
this charge against them at full length? Is it not 
the perpetual echo of eveiy Whig coffee-house 
and club? Have they not quaitered popery and 
the pretender upon the peace and treaty of com- 
merce; upon the possessing, and quieting, and 
keeping, and demolishing of Dunkiik? Have 
they not clamoured, because the pretender con- 
tinued in France, and because he left it? Have 
they not reported that the town swaimed with 
many thousand papists ; when, upon search, there 
weie never found so few of that icligion in it be- 
fore ? If a clergyman preaches obedience to the 
higher powers, is he not immediately traduced 
as a papist? Canmoital man do moie? To deal 
plainly, my loid, your friends aie not stiong 
enough yet to make an insuriection, and it is un- 
reasonable to expect one from them, until their 
neighbours be ready. 

My lord, I have a little seiiousness at heart up- 
on this point, where yourloidship affects to show 
so much.' When you can prove, that one single 
word has ever dropped from any minister of state, 
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in public or private, in favour of the pretender, 
or his cause ; when you can make it appear that 
in the course of this administiation, since the 
queen thought fit to change her servants, theie 
has one step been made toward weakening the 
Hanover title, or giving the least countenance to 
any other whatsoever ; then, and not until then, 
go dry your chaff and stubble, give fire to the 
zeal of your faction, and leproach them with luke- 
warmness. 

Fouithly, the bishop applies himself to the To- 
ries in general ; taking it for gi anted, after his 
charitable manner, that they are all ready pie- 
pared to introduce popery. He puts an excuse 
into their mouths, by which they would endea- 
vour to justify their change of religion : “ Popery 
is not what it was before the Refoimation : things 
are now much mended, and farther corrections 
might be expected, if we would enter into a trea- 
ty with them : in particular, they see the error 
of proceeding severely with heretics; so that 
there is no reason to apprehend the leturns of 
such cruelties, as were practised an age and a 
half ago.” 

This, he assures us, is a plea offered by the To- 
lies in defence of themselves, for going about at 
thia junctuie to establish the popish religion 
among us : What argument does he bring to prove 
the fact itself.? 

Qmbm indtms^ quo teste^ prohavit ^ 

Nil horum , *oerhosa et grandis eptstola veml* 

Nothing but this tedious Introduction, wherein 
he supposes it all along as a thmg granted. That 
there might be a perfect union in the whole Chris- 
tian church, IS a blessing which every good man 
wishes, but no le^sonable man can hope. That 
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the moie polite Roman catholics have, m several 
places, given up some of their supeistitious fop- 
peiies, particulaily concerning legends, relics, 
and the like, is what nobody denies. But the 
material points in ditference between us and 
them, are univei sally retained and asseited, in 
all their controversial wiitings. And if his lord- 
ship leally thinks that every man who differs 
from him, under the name of a Tory, in some 
chuich and state opinions, is ready to believe 
transubstantiation, purgatoiy, the infallibility of 
pope or - councils, to worship saints and angels, 
and the like ; I can only pray God to enlighten 
his understanding, or graft in his heart the fiist 
principles of charity ; a virtue which some peo- 
ple ought not by any means wholly to renounce, 
because it covers a multitude of sins. 

Fifthly, the bishop applies himself to his own 
party in both Houses of Parliament, whom he ex- 
horts to “ guard their religion and liberty against 
all danger, at what distance soever it may ap- 
pear. if they are absent and remiss on critical 
occasions that is to say, if they do not attend 
close next sessions, to vote upon all occasions 
whatever, against the proceedings of the queen 
and her ministry, “ or if any views of advantage 
to themselves prevail on them in other woids, 
if any of them vote for tlie bill of commeice, in 
hopes of a place or a pension, a title, or a garter; 

God may work a deliverance for us another 
way,” (that is to say, by inviting the Dutch) 
“ but they and their families,” i. e. those who 
are negligent or revolters, “ shall perish;” by 
which is meant they shall be hanged, as well as 
the present ministry and their abettors, as soon 
as We recover our power ; “ because they let in 
Idolatry, superstition, and tyranny because they 
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stood by and suffered the peace to be madc^ 
the bill of commerce to pass, and Dimkuk to he 
undemolished longei than we expected, without 
raising a rebellion. 

His last application is to the Tory clergy, a 
paicel of “ blind, ignoiant, dumb, sleeping, 
gieedy, drunken dogs/’"^ A pretty artful epis- 
copal method is this, of calling his biethien as 
many injurious names as he pleases. It is but 
quoting a text of Scripture, where the characteis 


^The Bishop^s apostrophe is really extremely violent. 

** But, in the last place. Those who are appointed to be the 
watchmen, who ought to give warning, and to lift up their voice 
as a trumpet, when they see those wolves ready to break in and 
devour the dock, have the heaviest account of all others to make, 
if they neglect their duty i much more if they betray their trust* 
If they are so set on some smaller matters, and are so sharpened 
upon that account, that they will not see then danger, nor 
awaken others to see it, and to fly from it , the guilt of those 
souls who have perished by their means, God will require at their 
hands. If they, in the view of any advantage to themselves, are 
silent when they ought to cry out day and night, they will fall 
under the character given by the prophet, of the watchmen in his 
time* * They are blind, they are all dumb dogs, they cannot 
bark, sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber. Yea, they are 
greedy dogs, w'hich can never have enough. And they are &hep-» 
herds that cannot understand , they all look to their own way, 
every one for his gain from his quarter, that say, come, I will 
fetch wine, and we will fill ouiselves with strong drinks to-mor- 
row shall be as this day, and much more abundant/ 

This IS a lively descuption of such pastois as will not so 
much as study controversies, and that will not know the depth 
of Satan , that put the evil day far off, and, as the men m the days 
of Noah or Lot, live on at their ease, satisfying themsehes in run- 
ning round a circle of dry and dead peiformances; that do nei- 
ther aw'aken thembelves, noi otheis. When the day of trial 
comes, What will they say > To whom will they fly for help‘d 
Their spirits will either sink within them, oi they will swim with 
the tide# The cry will be, the Church, the Chpreh, even v\hen 
all IS rum and deso^'^-n.*' — Bmncf& MiUon/ of the Refot mation^ 
iiL p* xxu. " " 
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of evil men are described, and the thing is done : 
and at the same time the appearances of piety 
and devotion preserved. I would engage, with 
the help of a good Concordance, and the liberty 
of perverting holy writ, to find out as many in- 
juiious appellations, as the Englishman thiows 
out in any of his politic papers, and apply them 
to those persons “ who call good evil, and evil 
good ,” to those who cry without cause, “ Every 
man to his tent, O Israel ! and to those who 
curse the queen in their hearts 

These decent words, he tells us, make up a 
“ lively description of such pastors as will not 
study con tioveisy, nor know the depths of Sa- 
tan ” He means, I suppose, the contioversy be- 
tween us and the papists ; for, as to the free- 
thmkeis and dissenters of every denomination, 
they are some of the best friends to the cause. 
Now* I have been told, there is a body of that 
kind of contioversy published by the London di- 
vines, which is not to be matched in the world. 
I believe likewise, there is a good number of the 
clergy at present thoroughly versed in that study; 
after which, I cannot but give my judgment, 
that it would be a very idle thing for pastors in 
general to busy themselves much in disputes 
against popery ; it being a dry heavy employ- 
ment of the mind at best, especially when (God 
be thanked) there is so little occasion for it, in 
the geneiality of parishes throughout the king- 
dom, and must be daily less and less, by the just 
seventy of the laws, and the utter aversion of 
our people fiom that idolatrous supeistition. 

It I might be so bold as to name those who 
have the honour to be of his lordship’s party, I 
would venture to tell him, that pastors have much 
more occasion to study controversies against the 
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several classes of freethmkei s and dissenters : the 
former (I beg his loidship’s pardon for saying so) 
being a little worse than papists, and both of 
them more dangerous at piesent to our constitu- 
tion both in church and state. Not that I think 
presbytery so corrupt a system of Christian reli- 
gion as popery j I believe it is not above one 
third as bad : but I think the piesbyterians, and 
their clans of other fanatics, or freethinkers and 
atheists that dangle after them, are as well in- 
clined to pull down the present establishment of 
monaichy and religion, as any set of papists in 
Christendom ; and therefore, that our danger, as 
things now stand, is infinitely greater frdin our 
protestant enemies ; because they are much more 
able to ruin us, and full as willing. There is no 
doubt but that presbytery, and a commonwealth, 
are less formidable e\nls than popery, slaver^'’, 
and the pretender; for, if the fanatics weie in 
power, I should be in more apprehension of be- 
ing starved, than burned. But, there are proba- 
bly in England forty dissenters of all kinds, in- 
cluding their brethren the freethinkers, for one 
papist ; and, allowing one papist to be as terrible 
as three dissenters, it will appear by arithmetic, 
that we are thirteen times and one third, moie in 
danger of being ruined by the latter, than the 
former. 

The other qualification necessary for all pastors, 
if they will not be “ blind, ignorant, greedy, 
drunken dogs,”&c. is “ to know the depths of Sa- 
tan.” This IS harder than the former ; that a poor 
gentleman ought not to be parson, vicar, or cu- 
rate of a parish, except he be cunninger than the 
devil. I am afraid it will be difficult to remedy 
this defect^ for one manifest leason, because who- 
ever had only half the cunning of the devil, would 
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never take up with a vicaiage of ten pounds a- 
year, “to live on at his ease,” as my lord expiesses 
it ; but seek out for some better livelihood. His 
lordship is of a nation very much distinguished 
for that quality of cunning, (although they have 
a gieat many bettei,) and I think he %vas never 
accused for wanting his shaie. However, upon a 
trial of skill, I would ventuie to lay six to four 
on the devil’s side, who must be allowed to be at 
least the oldei piactitioner. Telling tiuth shames 
him, and lesistance makes him fly ; but to attempt 
outwitting him, is to fight him at his oum wea- 
pon, and consequently no cunning at all. Another 
thing I would obseive, is, that a man may he “ in 
the depths of Satan,” without knowing them all ; 
and such a man may be so fai in Satan’s depths, 
as to be out of his own. One of the depths of Sa- 
tan is, to counterfeit an angel of light. Another, 
I believe, is, to stir up the people against their 
goveinois by false suggestions of danger. A thud 
is, to be a prompter to false brethren, and to send 
wolves about in sheeps clothing. Sometimes he 
sends jesuits about England in the habit and cant 
of fanatics ; at othei times, he has fanatic mis- 

sionaiies in the habits of . I shall mention 

but one more of Satan’s depths ; for I confess I 
know not the hundiedth pait of them ; and that 
is, to employ his emissaries in ciydng out against 
remote imaginary dangeis, by which we may be 
taken off from defending oui selves against those 
which aie really just at oui elbows. 

But his lordship diaws toward a conclusion, 
and bids us “ look about, to consider the danger 
we are in before it is too late for he assures us, 
we are alieady “ going into some of the worst 
parts of popery like the man who was so much 
in haste for his new coat, that he put it on, the 

13 
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wiong side out. “ Auiicular confession, piiestly 
absolution, and the sacrifice of the mass,” have 
made great progiess in England, and nobody has 
observed it : seveial other “ popish points aie 
earned higher with us, than by the piiests them- 
selves ” and somebody, it seems, had the “ impu- 
dence to propose a union with the Gallican 
church ” * I have indeed heard, that Mr Lesley f 
published a discourse to that puipose, which I 
have never seen; nor do I peiceive the evil in 
proposing a union between any two churches in 
Christendom. Without doubt, Mr Lesley is most 
unhappily misled in his politics ; but if he be the 
author of the late tract against popery, j; he has 
given the world such a proof of his soundness in 
religion, as many a bishop ought to be proud of. 
I never saw the gentleman in my life : I know he 
is the son of a gi eat and excellent pi elate, who. 


• Swift here disowns a charge loudly urged by the Whigs of the 
time against the high churchmen. There were, however, strong 
symptoms of a nearer approach on their part to the church of 
Rome. Hickes, the head of the Jacobite writers, had insinuated, 
that there was a proper sacrifice in the euchanst ; Brett had pub- 
lished a seimon on the doctrine of priestly absolution as essential 
to salvation ; Dodvvell had written against lay-baptism, and his 
doctrine at once excluded all the dissenteis, (whose teacheis are 
held as lay-men) from the pale of Chustiamty , and, upon the 
whole, there was ageneral disposition among the clcigy to censure, 
if not the Reformation itself, at least the mode in which it was 
earned on. 

t Charles Lesley, the celebrated nonjuior, the second son of 
Di John Lesley, bishop of Ciogher m Ireland. He published a 
Jacobite paper, called the Reheaisal, and was a strenuous assertor 
of dnine right, but he was also so steady a piotestant, that he 
^^e^t to Bar-ie-Dtic to coiiveit the Chevalier de St Georee troni 
the errors of Rome, ” 

A between the Church of Rome and the Church 

of England, 1713. 
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upon several accounts, was one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of his age, Mr Lesley has wiit- 
ten many useful discourses upon several subjects, 
and has so well deserved of the Chnstian lehgion, 
and the church of England in particular, that, to 
accuse him of “impudencp for proposing a union” 
in two veiy diffeient faiths, is a style which I 
hope few will imitate. I detest Mr Lesley’s po- 
litical pimciples, as much as his loidship can do 
for his heart ; but I verily believe he acts from a 
mistaken conscience, and therefoie I distinguish 
between the piinciples and the person. However, 
it IS some moitification to me, when I see an 
avowed nonjuror contribute moie to the con- 
founding of popeiy, than could evei be done by 
a bundled thousand such mtroductions as this. 

His lordship ends with discoveiing a small lay 
of comfort. “ God be thanked, there are many 
among us that stand upon the watch-tower, and 
that give faithful warning; that stand in the 
breach, and make themselves a wall for their 
church and country ; that cry to God day and 
night, and he in the dust mourning before him, 
to avert those judgments that seem to hasten to- 
waid us. They seaich into the mystery of iniqui- 
ty that IS woiking among us, and acquaint them- 
selves with that mass of coiruption that is in po- 
per}^” He piays, “ that the number of these may 
increase, and that he may be of that number, 
ready eithei to die in peace, or to seal that doc- 
trine he has been pieachmg above fifty years, 
with his blood ” This being his last paragraph, I 
have made bold to transcribe the most important 
parts of it. His design is to end, after the manner 
of orators, with leaving the strongest impression 
possible upon the minds of his hearers. A great 
breach is made ; “ the mystery of popish iniquity 
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is working among us ; may God avert those 
judgments that are hastening towaid us ! I am 
an old mau, a preacher above fifty yeais, and I 
now expect, and am ready to die a martyr, for the 
doctrines I have preached.” What an amiable 
idea does he here leave upon our minds, of her 
majesty and her government > He has been po- 
img so long upon Fox’s book of maityis, that he 
imagines himself living in the lelgn of queen 
IMary, and is resolved to set up for a knight-er- 
rant against popery. Upon the supposition of his 
being in earnest, (which I am suie he is not,) it 
would requiie but a very little more heat of ima- 
gination, to make a history of such a knight’s ad- 
ventures. What would he s.ay to behold the fiies 
kindled in Smithfield, and all over the town, on 
the seventeenth of November ; to behold the pope 
borne in triumph' on the shoulders of the people, 
with a cardinal on the one side, and the pretender 
on the other? he would never believe it was 
queen Elizabeth’s day, but that of her persecuting 
sister : in shoit, how easily might a windmill be 
taken for the whore of Babylon, and a puppet- 
show for a popish procession ? 

But enthusiasm is none of his lordship’s facul- 
ty. I am inclined to believe, he might be melan- 
choly enough when he wi it this Introduction. The 
despair, at his age, of seeing a faction restoied, to 
which he has sacrificed so great a part of his life ; 
the little success he can hope for, in case he 
should resume those high-church principles, in 
defence of which he first employed his pen ; no 
visible expectation of removing to Fainham or 
Lambeth; and, lastly, the misfortune of being 
hated by every one, who either wears the habit, 
or values the profession of a cleigyman ; — no won- 
der such a spiiit, in such a situation, is provoked 
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beyond the regaids of truth, decency, religion, or 
self-convictxon. To do him justice, he seems to have 
nothing else left, but to cry out, halteis, gibbets, 
faggots, inquisition, popery, slavery, and the pre- 
tender. But, in the mean time, he little considers 
what a woild of mischief he does to his cause. It 
is very convenient for the piesent designs of that 
faction, to spread the opinion of oui immediate 
danger from popery and the pietendei. His diiec- 
tors therefoie ought, in my humble opinion, to 
have employed his loidship in publishing a book, 
wherein he should have affiimed, by the most so- 
lemn asseverations, that all things were safe and 
well ; for the world has contracted so strong a 
habit of believing him backwaid, that I am con- 
fident nine paits in ten of those who have lead or 
heaid of his Intioduction, have slept in gieatei se- 
curity ever since. It is like the melancholy tone 
of a watchman at midnight, who thumps with his 
pole as if some thief were breaking m ; but you 
know by the noise that the dooi is fast. 

However, he “ thanks God there are many 
among us who stand m the breach I believe 
they may ; it is a bieach of their own making, 
and they design to come foiward, and stoim and 
plundei, if they be not driven back. “ They make 
“ themselves a wall for their church and country.” 
A south wail, I suppose, for all the best fruit of 
the church and country to be nailed on. Let us 
examine this metaphor. The wall of our church 
and countiy, is built of those who love the consti- 
tution in both • our domestic enemies undeimine 
some parts of the wall, and place themselves in 
the breach, and then they cry, “We are the wall !” 
We do not like such patchwoik ; they build with 
untempered mortar, nor can they ever cement 
with us, till they get better materials, and better 
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workmen. God keep us from having our breaches 
made up with such lubbish ' “ They stand upon 

the watch-tower they are indeed pragmatical 
enough to do so ; but who assigned them that 
post, to give us false intelligence, to alami us 
with false dangers, and send us to defend one 
gate, while their accomplices aie breaking in at 
anothei ? “ They ciy to God day and night to 
aveit the judgment of popery, which seems to 
hasten towaid us.” Then 1 afiiini, they aie hypo- 
ciites by day, and filthy di earners by night, when 
they ciy unto him, he will not heai them ; for 
they ciy against the plainest dictates of their 
own conscience, reason, amd belief. 

But, lastly, “ they lie in the dust, mourning be- 
fore him.” Hang me, if I believe that, unless it 
be figuratively spoken. But suppose it to be trae, 
why do “ they lie m the dust Because they 
love to laise it For what do “ they moura 
Why, for power, wealth, and places. There, let 
the enemies of the queen, and monarchy, and the 
chuich, he and mourn, and lick the dust, like ser- 
pents, till they aie tiuly sensible of theii ingrati- 
tude, falsehood, disobedience, slander, blasphemy, 
sedition, and every evil work. 

I cannot find m my heait to conclude, without 
offeimg his loidship a little humble advice, upon 
some ceitain points. 

Fust, I would advise him, if it be not too late 
in his life, to endeavoui a little at mending his 
style, which is mighty defective in the ciicum- 
stances of grammar, propiiety, politeness, and 
smoothness ^ I fancied at first it might be ow- 


In Swift’s notes on Bui net’s History of his Own Times he 
Borats out many instances ot the deficiency here stated. 
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ing to the prevalence of his passion, as people 
sputter out nonsense for haste, when they are m 
a rage. And, indeed, I believe this piece before 
me has leceived some additional imperfections 
from that occasion. But whoever has heard his 
sermons, or read his other tiacts, will find him 
very unhappy in the choice and disposition of his 
words, and, for want of vanety, lepeating them, 
especially the particles, m a mannei very giating 
to an English eai. But 1 confine myself to this 
Introduction, as his last woik, wheie, endeavour- 
ing at rhetorical flowers, he gives us only bunches 
of thistles : of which I could present the reader 
with a plentiful crop ; but I lefei him to every 
page and line of the pamphlet itself. 

Secondly, I would most humbly advise his lord- 
ship to examine a little into the natuie of truth, 
and sometimes to hear what she says. I shall pro- 
duce two instances among a hundred. When he 
asserts, that we are “ now in more danger of po- 
pery, than toward the end of king Charles the Se- 
cond’s leign and gives the broadest hints, that 
the queen, the ministry, the pailiament, and the 
clergy,' are just going to introduce it ; I desiie to 
know, whether he really thinks truth is of his 
side, or whether he be not suie she is against 
him^ If the latter, then truth and he will be 
found in two diffeient stories ; and which aie we 
to believe ? Again, when he gravely advises the 
Tories not to “ light the fires in Smithfield,” and 
goes on in twenty places, alieady quoted, as if 
the bargain was made for popery and slavery to 
enter ; I ask again, whethei he has lightly consi- 
dered the nature of tiuth ^ I desire to put a paral- 
lel case. Suppose his lordship should take it in- 
to his fancy to write and publish a letter to any 
gentleman, of no infamous character for his reli- 

8 
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gion or morals ; and there advise him, with great 
earnestness, not to lob or fire churches, lavish his 
daughter, or murder his father ; show him the sin 
and the danger of these enormities ; that, if he 
flatteied himself he could escape in disguise, or 
hiibe his juiy, he was grievously mistaken ; that 
he must, in all probability, forfeit his goods and 
chattels, die an ignominious death, and be cursed 
by posterity ; — would not such a gentleman justly 
think himself highly injured, although his loid- 
ship did not affirm, that the said gentleman had 
picklocks or combustibles ready ; that he had at- 
tempted his daughter, and drawn his sword 
against his father in order to stab him ? whereas, 
in the other case, this writer affirms over and over, 
that all attempts for introducing popery and sla* 
very are already made, the whole business con- 
certed, and that little less than a miracle can pie- 
vent our ruin. 

Thirdly, I could heartily wish his lordship would 
not undertake to charge the opinions of one or 
two, and those probably uonjurors, upon the whole 
body of the nation that differs fiom him. Mr 
Lesley wilt a “ proposal for a union with the Gal- 
ilean church somebody else has “ canied the 
necessity of puesthood, in the point of baptism, 
mrther than popeiy .” a third has' “ asseitcd the 
independency of the church on the state, and in 
many things ariaigned the supremacy of the 
Clown ; ’ then he speaks in a dubious insinuating 
way, as if some othei popish tenets had been al- 
leady advanced ; and at last concludes in this af- 
fected strain of despondency; " what will all 
these things end in ^ and on what design aie they 
driven ? alas, it is too visible ' it is as cleai as the 
sun, that these authors are encouraged by the mi- 

VOL. IV . z 
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nistry, with a design to biing in popery ; and in 
popeiy all these things will end. 

1 never was so uncharitable as to believe, that 
the whole party, of which his lordship professes 
himself a member, had a real formed design of 
establishing atheism among us. The reason why 
the Whigs have taken the atheists, or fieethink- 
ers, into theii body, is, because they wholly agree 
in their political scheme, and differ very little in 
church power and discipline. However, I could 
turn the argument against his loidship with veiy 
great advantage, by quoting passages from fifty 
pamphlets, wholly made up of whiggism and athe- 
ism, and then conclude, “ what will all these 
things end in ^ and on what design aie they dri- 
ven ? alas, it IS too visible !” 

Lastly, I would beg his lordship not to be so 
exceedingly outrageous upon the memory of the 
dead ; because it is highly probable, that in a very 
short time he will be one of the number* He has, 
in plain words, given Mr W'haiton the character 
of a most malicious, revengeful, treacherous, ly- 
ing, mercenaiy villain Tg which I shall only say, 
that the diiect reveiseof this amiable descnption, 
is w'hat appeals ft om the works of that most learn- 
ed divine, and from the accounts given me by 
those who knew him much better than the bishop 
seems to have done. I meddle not with the moral 
part of his treatment. God Almighty forgive his 
lordship this manner of revenging himself • and 
then theie will be but little consequence from an 
accusation which the dead cannot teel, and which 
none of the living will believe. 
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Although the denjohtion of Dunkirk was one of the chief 
advantages stipulated for England by the peace of Utiecht, the 
court of France made some effoits to evude or suspend the pei- 
formance of that aiticle. Monsieur Tugghe was sent a deputy 
from the inhabitants of the place, to solicit the queen to spare at 
least the mole and harbour of Dunkirk,, Being a person of that pei- 
severance which his very name seems to imply, he was not satisfied 
with a single refasal, but presented a second memorial, of most 
ornate composition, m which he prays her Majesty to cause her 
thunderbolts to fall only on the martial woiks, which might have 
incurred her displeasure/^ but to spare the mole and dykes, 
which, m their naked condition, could for the futuie be only an 
object of pity/' Steele, who was then engaged m the conduct of 
the Guardian, took fire at the undaunted and reiterated solicita- 
tions of Monsieur Tugghe ; and, in No. 128, printed an animated 
reply to his memorial, in a letter to Nestor Ironside, signed Eng- 
lish Tory. In this letter he desires Mr Ironside to intoim Mon- 
sieur Tugghe, 

That the British nation expect the immediate demolition 
of It. 

‘‘That the very common people know, that within three* 
months after the signing of the peace, the works toward the sea 
were to be demolished, and within three months after it, the 
w^orks toward the land. 

“ That the said peace was signed the last of Maich, O S. 

“ That the parliament has been told from the queen, that the 
equivalent for it is in the hands of the Fiench king. 

“ That the Sieur Tugghe has the impudence to ask the queen 
to remit the most material part of the articles of peace betwixt 
her majesty and his mastei- 

“ That the British nation received more damage m then trade 
flora the port of Dunkuk, than fiom almost all the ports oi 
Fiance, either m the Ocean, or the Mediterranean/' 


A mistake for “ two” morths 
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The letter proceeds, m the same authoritative and earnest strain, 
to ^^et forth the danj^ers ot delay jn this matter , and it is no less than 
thrice reiterated, that the British nation pxpect the immediate 
demolition ot Dunkirk The Examiner, and other Tory wiiteis, 
thundered against the mode of expression adopted by the Guar- 
dian, as insulting to the queen, and amounting to httle less than 
treason, Steele, who was just returned one of the members for 
the borough of Stockbndge, in Dorset<^hire, for the new parlia- 
ment, then about to meet, reprinted the letter, m a pamphlet, 
entitled, The Importance of Dunkirk considered, m a defence 
of 'he Guardian, in a Letter to the Bailiff of Stockbndge/' 

Swift, whose ancient friendship for Steele had long given way 
to political antipathy, and who, perhaps, beheld with no favour- 
able eye his promotion as a member of the legislature, took an 
opportunity to bumble any pride he might derive from his seat m 
parliament, by the following violent attack upon his person, as 
well as his principles. 

This pamphlet was, with great difficulty, recovered by the exer- 
tions of Mr Nichols, who advertised for it without efiect for some 
time. It was wntten aftei Swift’s return from Ireland in 17} 3 
and seems to havf been published just before the sitting of parha* 
ment in that year. ^ ^ « 
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Mr Steele, in his “ Letter of the Bailiff of 
Stockbridge,” has given us leave “ to tieat him as 
we think fit, as he is our brother scribbler ; but 
not to attack him as an honest man,” p. 40. That 
is to say, he allows us to be his critics, but not 
his answerers ; and he is altogether in the right, 
for there is in his letter much to be criticised, and 
little to be answered. The situation and impor- 
tance of Dunkirk are pretty well known. Mons. 
Tugghe’s memorial, published and handed about 
by the Whigs,* is allowed to be a very trifling 
paper; and, as to the immediate demolishment 
of that town, Mr Steele pretends to offer no other 
argument but the expectations of the people, 
which is a figurative speech, naming the tenth 
part for the whole ; as Bradshaw told king Charles 
I., that the people of England expected justice 
against him. I have theiefore entered very littlcN 
into the subject he pretends to treat; but have 
considered his pamphlet partly as a critic, and 
partly as a commentator ; which, I think, is “ to 
treat him only as my brother scribbler,” according 
to the permission he has graciously allow:ed me. 


• Toland, the deist, in a tract, entitled, “ Dunkirk, or Dover,” 
retorted this charge ; alleging, that Tugghe’s memonal was print* 
ed and hawked through the streets by express authority of SA 
agent of the ministers. 
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Ta 

ME WORSHIPFUL 

MR JOHN SNOW, 

BAIUFF OF STOCKBUIDGE. 


Sib, 

I , HAVE just been reading a tweivepenny pamph- 
let about Dunkirk, addressed to your worship 
from one of your intended representatives ; and I 
find several passages in it which want explana- 
tion, especially to you in the countiy : for we in 
town have a way of talking and wiiting, which is 
very little understood beyond the bills of morta- 
lity. I have therefoie made bold to send you 
here a second lettei, by way of comment upon 
the former. 

In order to this, “ You, Mr Bailiff, and at the 
same time the whole boiough,” may please to 
fake notice, that London wi iters often put titles 
to theii papers and pamphlets, which have little 
01 no lefeience to the main design of the woik . 
so, for instance, you vill observe in leading, that 
the letter called, “ The Impoitance of Dunkiik,” 
is wholly taken up in showing you the import- 
ance of Mr Steele , wheiein it was indeed leason- 
able youi borough should he informed, which had 
chosen him to lepresent them 

I would theieioic place the impoitance of this 
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'■gentieniaa before you in a clearer 'light than he 
has given himself the tiouble to do, without 
running into his early history, because I owe him 
no malice. 

Mr Steele is author of two tolerable plays, * or 
at least of the greatest part of them ; which, add- 
ed to the company he kept, and to the continual 
conveisation and fiiendshiji of Mr Addison, has 
given him the chaiacter or a wit. To take the 
height of his learning, you aie to suppose a lad 
just fit for the univeisity, and sent eaily from 
thence into the wide woild, wheie he followed 
everyway of life that might least impiove, or 
preserve the rudiments he had got, f He has no 
invention, nor is master of a tolerable style ; his 
chief talent is humour, which he sometimes dis- 
covers both in writing and discourse ; for, after 
the fiist bottle, he is no disagreeable companion. 
I never knew him taxed with ill nature, which 
has made me wonder how ingratitude came to be 
his prevailing vice , and I am apt to think it pro 
ceeds more from some unaccountable soit of in- 
stinct, than premeditation. Being the most im- 
prudent man alive, he never follows the advice of 
his friends, but is wholly at the meicy of fools or 
knaves, or huiiied away by his own capiice ; by 
which he has committed moie absurdities in eco- 
nomy, friendship, love, duty, good manncis, po- 
litics, leligTon, and wiitmg, than ever fell to one 
man’s share. He was appointed gazetteer by Mr 
Harley, (then secretaiy of state) at the recom- 


^ He had already written three— the Funeral, theTendei iJui- 

bandy arid tiie Lying Lovei* 

t Steele VI as educated at tbe Charter-House , but, instead of 
going to the University, he cnteicd as a private gentlorh»n in the 
Horse*guaids, from which lank he was raiaed to be au ensign, aui 
secretary to Lord Cutis. 
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mendation of Mr Maynwaring, with a salary of 
three hundred pounds; was a commissioner of 
stamped paper, of equal profit ; and had a pen- 
sion of a hundred pounds per annum, as a servant* 
to the late prince George. 

This gentleman, whom I have now desciibed 
to you, began, between four and five years ago, to 
publish a paper thrice a-week, called the Tatler. 
It came out under the borrowed name of Isaac 
Bickerstaff, and, by contribution of hrs ingenious 
friends, grew to have a great reputation, and was 
equally esteemed, by b^oth parties, because it 
meddled with neither. But, some time after Sa- 
cheveiel’s trial, when things began to change 
their aspect, Mr Steele, whether by the command 
of hrs superiors, his own inconstancy, or the ab- 
sence of hrs assistants, would neetls corrupt his 
paper with politics ; published one or two most 
virulent libels, and chose for his subject even that 
individual, Mr Hailey, who had made him gazet-r 
teer. t But, hisfinger and thumb notprovingstrong 
enough to stop the general torrent, there was a 
umversal change made in the ministry ; and the 
two new secietaries, not thinking it decent to 
employ a man in then office who had acted so in- 
famous a pait, Mr Steele, to avoid being discard- 
ed, thought fit to resign his place of gazetteer. 
Upon which occasion, I cannot forbear relating a 
passage “ to you, Mr Bailiff, and the rest of the 
borough,” which discovers a very peculiar turn of 
thought in this gentleman you have chosen to 


* Gentleman Ubher. 

i The papei which gave most oifence, was that m which a pa* 
yallel IS drawn between the affairs of the stage and of the kingdom* 
It IS snppos?d to have been written by Maynwaring. and is Nc- 
193 of the Tatler, 
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lepresent you. When Mr Maynwaring * recom- 
mended him to the employment of gazetteer, Mr 
Harley, out of an inclination to encourage men of 
parts, laised that office from fifty pounds to three 
hundred pounds a-year. Mr Steele, according to 
foim, came to give his new patron thanks ; but 
the secretary, Avho would rather confer a hundred 
favours than receive acknowledgments foi one, 
said to him, in a most obliging manner, “ Pray, 
sir, do not thank me ; but thank Mr Maynwa- 
ring.” Soon after Mr Steele’s quitting that em- 
ployment, he complained to a gentleman in office 
of the hardship put upon him in being forced to 
quit his place ; that he knew Mr Harley was the 
cause ; that he never had done Mr Harley any 
injury, nor received any obligation from him. 
The gentleman, amazed at this discourse, put him 
in mind of those libels published in his Tatleis. 
Mr Steele said, he was only the publishei, for 
they had been sent him by other hands. The 
gentleman thinking this a very monstious kind 
of excuse, and not allowing it, Mr Steele then 
said, “Well, I have libelled him, and he has turn- 
ed me out, and so we are equal.” But neither 
would this be granted , and he was asked, whether 
the place of gazetteer weie not an obligation^ 

“ No,” said he, “ not from Mi Hailey , for, when 
I went to thank him, he forbade me, and said, I 
must only thank Mr Maynwaiing.” 


• Arthur Maynwaring, a njan of taste and letters at this penod. 
His original principles were violently Jacobitical, but, becoming 
a commissioner of the customs, and auditor of the imposts under 
Godolphin’s administration, he became an equally keen Whig, and 
conducted the Medley, by which paper the Examiner was often 
successfully opposed. He died in If 12, leaving his fortune to be 
mvided between his sister, Mrs Oldfield, and a son whom he had 
by that celebrated actress. 
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But I leturn, Mr Bailiff, to give you a faither 
account of this gentleman’s importance. In less, 
I think, than two years, the town and he giew 
weaiy of theTatler : he was silent foi somemonths ; 
and then a daily papei came fiom him and his 
friends, under the name of Spectator, with good 
success ; this being likeivise dropped after a cer- 
tain peiiod, he has of late appeared under the 
style of Guardian, which he has now likewise 
quitted for that of Englishman ; but, having cho- 
sen other assistance, or trusting-moie to himself^ 
his papei s haveheen very coldly received, which 
has made him fly for lelief to the never-failirig 
source of faction. 

In the beginning of August last, Mr Steele 
writes a letter to Nestor Ironside, Esq , and sub- 
sciibes it with the name of “ English Toiy.” On 
the 7th, the said Iionside publishes this letter in 
the Guaidian. Hoiv shall I explain this matter 
to you, Mr Bailiff, and your brethren of the bo- 
rough ^ You must know then, that Mi Steele and 
Ml Ironside aiethe same persoiis, because there 
is a great relation between Iron and Steel , and 
English Tory and Mr Steele are the same persons, 
because there is no relation at all between Mr 
Steele and an English Tory; so that, to render 
this matter cleai to the very meanest capacities. 
Ml English Toiy, the veiy same person with hir 
Steele, wiites a letter to Nestor Iionsidc, Esq , 
who is the same person with English Toiy, who 
is the same person with Mr Steele • and Mr Iron- 
side, who 13 the same person with English Toiy, 
publishes the letter waitten by English Toiy, who 
is the same peison rvith Mr Steele, who is the 
same peison with Mr Ironside. This lettei, writ- 
ten and published by these thiee gentlemen, who 
aie one of your representatives, complains ot a 
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piinted papei in Fiench and English, lately hand- 
ed about the town, and given gratis to passen- 
geis in the streets at noon day ; the title whereof 
is, “ A most humble Address, or Memorial, pie- 
sented to her Majesty the Queen of Great Biitain, 
by the Deputy of the Bfagistrates of Dunkiik.” 
This deputy, it seems, is called the Sieur Tiigghe. 
Now, the remarks made upon this memoiial by 
Mr English Tory, in his lettei to Mr Ironside, 
happening to piovoke the Examiner* and another 
pamphleteer, f they both fell haid upon Mr Steele, 
charging him with insolence and ingratitude to- 
ward the queen. But Mr Steele, nothing daunt- 
ed, writes a long lefter “ to you, Mr Bailiff, and 
at the same time to the whole borough,” in his 
own vindication. But, there being several diffi- 
cult passages in this letter, which may want clear- 


* “ I believe,” says the Exammer, speaking of the Guardian, 
then just published, “ I may challenge all the nations of the woild, 
and all the histones of this nation for a thousand years past, to 
shew us an instance so Eagrant, as what we have now before us, 
VIZ. whenever a subject, nay a servant under a salary, and favoured, 
m spite of ill behaviour past, with a considerable employ in the 
government, treated his sovereign m such a mannei as the Guar- 
dian has done the person of the queen, and went unpunished." 

t The other pamphlet is entitled, “ The honour and preio- 
gative of the Queen’s Majesty vindicated and defended against 
the unexampled insolence of the Authot of the Guaidwii , in a 
Tietter from a country Whig to Mr Steele." It is even more scur- 
rilous lu its charge than the Examiner, and comments thus upon 
the words, “ the British naUon expect the immediate demolition 
of Dunkirk.” “ Now,” says he, « read tiie woids, what is it but 
tous ‘Look you, madam, your majesty had best take care that 
Dunkirk be demolished, or else.' &c. and again, ‘ Madam, we ex- 
pect, that Dunkiifc be demolished immediately.’ Just thus an 
imperious planter at Barhadoes speaks to a negro stave . ‘ I.ook v ou , 
sirrah I expect this sugar to be ground, and look to n that it be 
done forthwith. It is enough to tell you I expect tt, o) else/ &c., 
and then he holds up his sUck at him." 
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ing up, I here send you and the borough my an- 
notation upon it. 

Mr Steele, in order to display his importance to 
your borough, begins his letter by letting you 
hnow “ he is no small man,” p. 1 , because, in the 
pamphlets he has sent you down, you will “ find 
him spoken of more than once m piint ” It is in- 
deed a great thing to be “ spoken of in punt,” and 
must needs make a mighty sound at Stockbndge 
among the electors However, if Mr Steele has 
leally sent jmu down all the pamphlets and papeis 
piinfed since the dissolution, you will, find he is 
not the only peison of importance; I could in- 
stance Abel Roper, Ml Mai ten the surgeon. Mi 
John JMooie the apothecary at the pestle and moi- 
tai, sii William Read her majesty's oculist, and, 
of later name and fame, Mr John Smith the corn- 
cutter,* with several others who aie “spoken of 
moie than once in piint ” Then he recommends 
to youi pel usal, and sends you a copy of, a print- 
ed papei given grafts about the streets, which is 
the memorial of monsieui Tugghe, abovemention- 
ed, “ Deputy of the magistiates of Dunkirk,” to 
desire hei majesty not to demolish the said town. 
He tells you how insolent a thing it is, that such 
a paper should be publicly distributed, and he tells 
you true; but these insolences aie very frequent 
among the Whigs. One of their piesent topics 
for clamour is Dunkirk ; here is a memoiial said 
to be presented to the queen by an obscui e French- 
man; one of your paity gets a copy, and imme- 
diately punts it by contribution, and delivers it 
gratis to the people ; which answers several ends. 


* AbeJ Eoper was publisher of the Post Boy. The others were 
adverttsuig quncfes 


5 
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First, It is meaut to lay an odium on the ministry. 
Secondly, If the town be soon demolished, Mr 
Steele and his faction have the merit ; their argu- 
ments and thieatenings have frightened my lord 
treasurer Thirdly, If the demolishing should be 
farther deferied, the nation will be fully convin- 
ced of his lordship’s intention to biing over the 
pietender. 

Let us turn over foui teen pages, which contain 
the memorial itself, and which is indeed as idle a 
one as ever I read ; we come now to Mi Steele’s 
letter, under the name of English Tory, to Mr 
Ironside. In the preface to this letter, p. 15, he 
has these words ; “ It is certain theie is not much 
danger in delaying the demolition of Dunkiik du- 
ring the, life of his present most chiistian majesty, 
who is renowned for the most inviolable regard to 
treaties; but that pious piince is aged, and in 
case of his decease,” &c. This pi eface is in the 
woids of Mr Ironside, a professed Whig , and per- 
haps you ill the country will wondei to hear a zea- 
lot of your own party, celebrating the Fiench 
king for his piety and his religious performance 
of treaties. For this, I can assuie you, is not spo- 
ken in jest, or to be understood by contrary. 
There is a wonderful lesemblance between that 
prince and the party of Whigs among us. Is he 
for arbitraiy goveinment? So aie they. Has he 

E ersecuted piotestants ^ So have the Whigs. Did 
e attempt to restoie king James and his preten- 
ded son 5 They did the same. Would he have 
Dunkiik sunendered to him’ This is what they 
desire. Does he call himself the Most Christian"? 
The Whigs assume the same title, though their 
lexers deny chiistianity. Does he bieak his pio- 
mises ? Did they ever keep theirs ? 

From the i6th to the 38th page, Mr Steele’s 
pamphlet is taken up with a copy of his letter to 
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Mr Iioxiside; the leniarks of- the Examiner and 
anothei author upon that letter ;■ the hydrogra- 
phy of some French and English ports, and his 
answer to JMr Xugghe’s mefnoiial. The bent of 
his discourse is, in appeal ance, to show of what 
prodigious consequence to the welfare of England 
the surrender of Dunkirk was. But here, Mr 
Bailiff, you must be careful ; foi all this is said in 
laiilery , for you may easily remembei, that when 
the town was first yielded to the queen, the Whigs 
declaie it was of no consequence at all, that the 
French could easily repaii it after the demolition, 
or, fortify another a few miles off, which would 
be of moie advantage to them. So that what Mr 
Steele tells you, of the piodigious benefit that 
%viil accrue to England by destroying this poi t, is 
only suited to piesent junctures and circumstances, 
lor, if Dunkirk should now be represented as jn- 
faignificant as when it was first put into her majes- 
ty's hands, it would signify nothing whether it 
were demolished or Pot, and consequently one 
pnncipaL topic of clamour would fail to the 
ground. 

In Mr Steele’s answer to monsieui Tugghe’s ar- 
guments against the demolishing of Dunkirk, I 
have not observed any thing that so much deserves 
your peculiar notice, as the great eloquence of your 
new membei, and his wonderful faculty of vaiy- 
ing his style, which he calls “ piocce^ing like a 
man of gieat giavity and business,” p 31. He 
has fen aigunients of Tugghe’s to answei ; and be- 
cause he will not go m the old beaten road, like 
a parson of a paiish, fiist, secondly, thirdly, See. 
Ins mannei is this : 

In answei to the sieur's first 

As to the sieur’s second. 
t 
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As to his thiid. 

As to the sicur’s foui th. 

As to Ml Deputy’s fifth 

As to the sieur’s sixth. 

As to this agent’s seventh. 

As to the sieur’s eighth. 

As to his ninth. 

As to the memorialist’s tenth. 

You see eveiy second expression is more or less 
diversified, to avoid the i epetition of, “ As to the 
sieur’s,” &c and there is the tenth into the bai- 
gain I could heartily wish Monsieur Tugghe had 
been able to find ten arguments more, and theie- 
by given Mr Steele an opportunity of showing the 
utmost vaiiations our language would bear, in so 
momentous a trial. 

Mr Steele tells you, “ That having^ now done 
with his foreign enemy, monsieur Tugghe, he 
must face about to his domestic foes, who accuse 
him of ingratitude, and insulting his prince, while 
he is eating hei bread.” 

To do him justice, he acquits himself pretty'' to- 
lerably of this last charge : for he assures you, he 
gave up his stamped paper office, and pension as 
gentleman usher, befoie he wrote that letter to 
himself in the Guaidian ; so that he had already 
received his salary, and spent his money, and con- 
sequently the bread was eaten at least a week be- 
foie he would offer to insult his piince : so that 
the folly of the Examiner’s objecting ingratitude 
to him upon this article, is manifest to all the 
world. * 


^Steele's exculpation deseived more candid inteipietation. 
The examiner accuses me of ingratitude, as being actualhmndcr 
YOL. IV. ^ A 
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But he tells you, he has quitted those employ- 
ments, to render him moie uselul to his queen, 
and countiy, in the station you have honoured 
him with. That, no doubt, was the piincipal mo- 
tive ; however, I shall ventuie to add some others. 
First, the Guaidian appiehended it impossible, 
that the ministry would let him keep his place 
much longer, aftei the parthe had acted for above 
two }eais past. Secondly, Mi Iionside said pub- 
licly, that he was ashamed to be obliged any long- 
ei to a pel son (meaning the loid treasurei) whom 
he had used so ill . for, it seems, a man ought not 
to use his benefactors ill, above two years and a 
half. Thiidly, The sieui Steele appeals for plo- 
tection to you. Mi Bailiff, fioin otheis of your 
denomination, who would have earned him some- 
where else, if you had not lelieved him, by your 
habeas corpus to St Stephen’s chapel. Fouithly, 
Mr English Toiy found, by calculating the life of 
a mmistiy, that it has lasted above three yeais, 
and is near expiiing ; he lesolved, therefoie, to 
“ strip off the very garments spotted with the 
flesh,” and be wholly legenei ate against the return 
of his old masters. 

In 01 del to serve all these ends, your borough 
has honoured him (as he expresses it) with choo- 
sing him to lepiesent you in parliament ; and, it 
must be owned, he has equally honouied you. 


salary, when I writ the letter to the Guardian, but he is mista- 
ken in that particulai , for I had resigned, not only my ofhee in the 
Stamp-Duties, but also my pension as servant to his Royal High- 
ness, which her majesty hath been giaciously pleased to continue 
to the family of that excellent piince, I divested myself of all that 
1 was so happy as to enjoy by her majesty's goodness and favour, 
before I would presume to write any thing which was so apparently 
an advertiseiuent to those employed in her service/' 

5 
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Never was borough moie happy in suitable repre- 
sentatives, than you aie m Mr Steele and his col- 
league ; nor were ever repiesentatives more 
happy in a suitable boiough 

When Mr Steele talked of “ laying befoie her 
majesty’s mmistiy, that the nation has a strict 
eye upon their behavioui with relation to Dun- 
kirk,” p. 39 ; did not you, Mr Bailiff, and your 
brethren of the boiough, piesently imagine he 
had diawn up a soit of counter-memorial to that 
of Monsieur Tugghe, and presented it in form to 
my lord treasuier, oi a secietary of stated I am 
confident you did ; but this comes by not undei- 
standing the town. You are to know, then, that 
Ml Steele publishes eveiy day a penny paper to be 
read in coffee-houses, and get him a little money. 
This, by a figure of speech, he calls, “ laying 
things before the ministry,” who seem at piesent 
a little too busy to legard such memoiials , and^ 
I dare say, never saw his paper, unless he sent it 
by the penny-post. 

Well, but he tells you, “ he cannot offei against 
the Examiner and his other adveisaiy, leason and 
argument, without appealing void of both.” Hid. 
What a singular situation of the mind is this ! 
How glad should I be to hear a man “ offer lea- 
sons and argument, and yet at the same time ap- 
pear void of both But this whole paiagiaph is 
of a peculiar strain ; the consequences so just and 
natural, and such a piopiiety in thinking, as few 
authors ever aiiive at. “ Since it has been the 
fashion to run down men of much gieatei conse- 
quence than I am ; 1 will not beai the accusa- 
tion ” Ihd. This, I suppose, is, “ to oftei leasons 


Thomas Biodenck, Esq. 
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and aiguments, and yet appear void of both.’' 
And, ni the next lines, “ These wiiteis shall 
treat me as they think fit, as I am their brothei- 
scribbler; but I shall not be so unconcerned 
when they attack me as an honest man,” p. 40. 
And how does he defend himself^ “ I shall there- 
fore infoim them, that it is not m the power of 
a piivate man tohuit the pieiogative,”&c. Well ; 
I shall treat him only as a biothei -scabbier , and 
I guess he will haidly be attacked as an honest 
man : but if his meaning be, that his honesty 
ought not to be attacked, because he “ has no 
power to hurt the honoui and preiogative of the 
Clown without being punished he will make an 
admirable reasoner in the House of Commons 
But all thiswise aigumentation was intioduced, 
only to close the paragraph, by hauling in a fact, 
which he relates to you and your boiough, in or- 
der to quiet the minds of the people, and expiess 
his duty and gratitude to the queen. The fact is 
this , “ that her majesty’s honour is in danger of 
being lost, by her ministeis tolerating villains 
without conscience to abuse the greatest instru- 
ments of honour and glory to our countiy, the 
most wise and faithful manageis, and the most 
pious, disinterested, generous, and self-denying 
patiiots;” and the instances he produces, aie, the 
duke of Mailborough, the late eail of Godolphin, 
and about two-thuds of the bishops 

Mr Bailiff, I cannot debate this matter at length, 
without putting you, and the rest of my countiy- 
men, who will be at the expense, to sixpence 
charge extiaoidmary. The duke and earl were 
both removed fiom their employments; and I 
hope you have too gieat a lespect for the queen, 
to think it was done for nothing. The foimeiw^as 
at the head of many gieat actions ; and he has le^ 
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ceived plentiful oblations of praise and profit : 
yet, having read all that ever was objected against 
him by the Examiner, I will undeitake to piove 
every syllable of it true, particularly that famous 
attempt to be geneial for life The earl of Godol- 
phin is dead, and his faults may sojourn with him 
in the grave, till some historian shall think fit to 
revive part of them, foi instruction and warning 
to posteiity. But it grieved me to the soul, to see 
so many good epithets bestowed by Mi Steele 
upon the bishops : nothing has done moi e hui t to 
that sacred ordei for some years past, than to hear 
some pi elates extolled by Whigs, dissenteis, re- 
publicans, socinians, and, in short, by all who are 
enemies to episcopacy. God, in his mercy, for 
ever keep our prelates from deserving the piaises 
of such panegyrists ' 

Mr Steele is discontented that the ministiy 
have not “ called the Examiner to account as well 
as the Flying-Post.” I will infoim you, Mr Bailiff, 
how that matter stands. The author of the Fly- 
ing-Post has, thrice a-week, for above two yeare 
together, published the most impudent leflcctious 
upon all the piesent ministry, upon all their pro- 
ceedings, and upon the whole body of Tories. 
The Examiner, on the other side, writing in de- 
fence of those whom her majesty employs m her 
greatest affairs, and of the cause they aie enga- 
ged in, has always borne hard upon the Whigs, 
and now and then upon some or their leadeis. 
Now, sir, we reckon heie, that, supposing the 
persons on both sides to be of equal intiinsic 
worth, it is more impudent, immoral, and ciimi- 
nal, to reflect on a majoiity in powei, than a mi- 
nonty out of power. Put the case, that an odd 
lascally Toiy in your borough should presume to 
abuse your woiship, who, in the language of Mr 
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Steele, are fiist minister, and the majority of your 
biethien, foi sending two such Whig repiesenta- 
tives up to parliament ; and, on the othei side, 
that an honest Whig should stand in your de- 
fence, and fall foul on the Tones ; would you 
equally resent the pioceedmgs of both, and let 
your fiiend and enemy sit in the stocks togethei ^ 
Heaiken to another case, Mr Baihft , suppose 
youi woiship, duimgyoui annual administration, 
should happen to be kicked and cufted by a par- 
cel of Tories; would not the ciicumstance of 
youi being a magistrate make the crime the 
gieatei, than if the like insults were committed 
on an oidinarj^ Toi\ shopkeepei, by a company of 
honest Whigs? What bailift would ventuie to ai- 
lest Mr Steele, now he has the honoui to be youi 
lepresentative? and what bailitt ever sciupled it 
befoie?"* 

y ou m ust know, Sir, that we have several ways 
here of abusing one anothei, without incuiiing 
the danger of the law. Fust, we aie careful never 
to punt a man’s name out at length ; but, as I do, 
that of Mr St— le: so that, although eveiy bo- 
dy alive knows whom I mean, the plaintiff can 
have no redress in any com t of justice Secondly, 
by putting cases , thiidly, by insinuations ; fourth- 
ly, by celebiating the actions of others, who act- 
ed diicctly contrary to the persons we would le- 
flect on ; fifthly, by nicknames, either commonly 
known or stamped foi the puipose, which every 
body can tell how to apply. Without going on 
farther, it will be enough to infoim you, that by 


* This was a severe, though ungeneious, subject of raillery, to 
which poor Steele lay but too open. 
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some of the ways I have alieady mentioned, Mr 
Steele gives you to understand, that the queen’s 
honour is blasted by the actions of her piesent 
ministeis , that “ her pierogative is disgiaced by 
creating a dozen peers, who, by their votes, turn- 
ed a point upon which your all depended ; that 
these ministeis made the queen lay down her 
conqueimg aims, and delivei herself up to be van- 
quished , that they made hci majesty betray her 
allies, by ordering her army to face about, and 
leave them in the moment of distiess; that the 
piesent ministeis aie men of poor and nanow 
conceptions, self-inteiested, and without benevo- 
lence to mankind, and were brought into hei ma- 
jesty’s favour for the sms of the nation ; and on- 
ly think what they may do, not what they ought 
to do,” p. 43. This is the charactei given by Mr 
Steele of those persons whom hei majesty has 
thought fit to place in the highest stations of the 
kingdom, and to trust with the management of 
hei most weighty affairs : and this is the gentle- 
. man who cries out, “ Where is honour ? where is 
government? where is pieiogative?” p. 40; be- 
ca,use the Examiner has sometimes dealt freely 
with those w'hom the queen has thought fit to 
discard, and the parliament to censure. 

But Mr Steele thinks it highly dangerous to 
the prince, that any man should be hindered 
fiom “ ofiFering his thoughts upon public affairs;” 
and lesolves to do it, “though with the loss of 
her majesty’s favour,” p. 45. If a clergyman of- 
feis to preach obedience to the higher powers 
and proves it by Scripture ; Mi Steele and his 
fraternity immediately cry out, “ What have par- 
sons to do with politics ?” I ask, What shadow of 
pretence has he to offer his crude thoughts in 
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matters of state ? to print and publish them ^ “ to 
lay them befoie the queen and ministry?” and to 
leprove both for maladministiation? How did 
he acquire these abilities of diiectmg in the coun- 
cils of princes? Was it fiom Tatlers 

and Spectatois, and writing now and then a Guar- 
dian ? was it fiom his being a soldier, alchemist, f 
gazetteer, commissioner of stamped papers, or 
gentleman ushei ? No ; but he insists it is every 
man’s light to find fault with the Administration 
in piint, v'henever they please; and therefore 
you, Mr Bailiff, and as many of your brethren in 
the borough as can wiite and read, may publish 
pamphlets, and “ lay them before the queen and 
ministry,” to show youi uttei dislike of all their 
proceedings ; and foi this reason, because you 
"‘can certainly see and appiehend, with youi own 
eyes and understanding, those dangers which the 
ministeis do not/' 

One thing I am extremely concerned about, 
that Mr Steele resolves, as he tells you, p. 46, 
when he comes into the House, “ to follow no 
leadeis, but vote accoiding to the dictates of his 
conscience.” He must, at that rate, be a very 
useless member to his party, unless his conscience 
be alieady cut out and shaped for their service, 
which I am leady to believe it is, if I may have 
leave to judge from the whole tenor of his life. 
I would only have his friends be cautious, not to 
lewaid him too liberally ; for, as it was said of 


* Steele had the affectation of using the black letter, to mark 
the most emphatic parts of his title pages, as m that of ^he Crisis. 

t Sir Richard Steele attempted to enrich himself by the disco-* 
very of the philosophei's stone, and by several piojects scarcely 
less chimencai* Jiis laboratory is said to have been at Poplai, 
near London. 
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Cianmer, “ Do the archbishop an ill tuin, and he 
is your fiiend for ever.” So I do affam ot youi 
member, “ Do Mi Steele a good tuin, and he is 
your enemy for evei.” 

I had like to let slip a very trivial matter which 
I should be soiry to have done. In reading this 
pamphlet, I obseived several mistakes, but knew 
not whether to impute them to the author oi 
pi inter; till, turning to the end, I found there 
was only one eriatum, thus set down, “ Pag. 
45, line 28, foi admonition lead advertisement'’ 
This (to imitate Mr Steele’s propiiety of speech) 
IS a veiy old practice among new wiiteis, to make 
a wilful mistake, and then put it down as an er- 
ratum. The word is brought in upon this occa- 
sion, to convince all the world that he was not 
guilty of ingratitude, by reflecting on the queen 
when he was actually under salaiy, as theExami- 
nei aflfiiims ; he assures you, he “ had lesigned 
and divested himself of all, befoie he would pre- 
sume to write any thing which was so appaiently 
an admonition to those employed in her majes- 
ty’s seivice.” In case the Examinei should find 
fault with this woid, he might appeal to the erra- 
tum; and having formerly been gazetteer, he con- 
ceived he might veiy safely ventuie to adveitise. 

You are to understand, Mr Bailiff, that in the 
great rebellion against king Chailes I , theie was 
a distinction found out between the peisonal and 
political capacity of the piince ; by the help of 
which, those rebels professed to fight for the 
king, while the gieat guns weie discharging 
against Charles Stuait. After the same maivner, 
Mr Steele distinguishes between the personal and 
political prerogative. He does not caie to tiust 
this jewel “ to the will, and pleasuie, and passion, 
©f her majesty,” p. 48. If I am not imstaken. 
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the crown jewels cannotbe alienated by the prince; 
but I always thought the prince could ivear their 
duiing his reign, else they had as good be in the 
hands of the subject; so, I conceive, her ma- 
jesty may and ought to wear the prerogative ; 
that it is heis during life, and she ought to be 
so much the more careful, neithei to soil nor 
diminish it, tor that veiy reason, because it is by 
law unalienable. But what must we do with this 
prerogative, accoiding to the notion of Mi Steele? 
It must not be trusted with the queen, because 
Providence has given her will, pleasuie, and 
passion. Her ministers must not act by the au- 
thoiity of it, for then Mr Steele will cry out, 
“ What^ Aie majesty and ministiy consolidated? 
and must there be no distinction betv/een the one 
and the other?” p 46. He tells you, p. 48, “The 
prerogative attends the crorni and theiefore, I 
suppose, must lie in the Tower, to be shown for 
tweivepence , but never produced, except at a 
coronation, oi passing an act. “Well, but,” says 
he, “a whole ministry may be impeached and 
condemned by the House of Commons, without 
the prince’s suffeiing by it.” And what follows ? 
Why, theiefoie, a single burgess of Stockbndge, 
befoie he gets into the House, may at any time re- 
vile a whole minis tiy in punt, before he knows 
whether they aie guilty of any one neglect of du- 
ty, 01 bleach of trust! 

I am willing to join issue with Mr Steele in one 
particular , which peihaps may give you some di- 
veision. He is taxed, by the Examinei and 
others, for an insolent expression, that theBiitish 
nation expects the immediate demolition of Dun- 
kiik. He says, the word expect^* was meant to 


* Steele says id the Guardian, No, l 60 , “ I must confess that 
I write with fear and trembling, ever since that ingenious person, 
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-the ministry, and not to the queen; “ but that, 
however, for argument sake, he will suppose those 
words were addiessed immediately to the queen.” 
Let me then likewise, foi argument sake, suppose 
a veiy ridiculous thing, that Mr Steele were ad- 
mitted to her majesty’s sacred person, to tell his 
own stoiy, with his letter to you, Mr Bailiff, in 
his hand, to have lecouise to upon occasion. I 
t hink his speech must be in these terms . 

“ ilADAAI, 

“I Richard Steele, publishei of the Tatlei and 
Spectator, late gazetted, comimssionei of stamp- 
ed papeis, and pensioner to youi majesty, now 
burgess elect of Stockbiidge, do see and appre- 
hend, with my own eyes and understanding, the 
imminent danger that attends the delay of the 
demolition of Dunkirk, which I believe your mi- 
nisters, whose greater concern it is, do not: for, 
madam, the thing is not done; my lord- treasurer 
and Lord Bolingbroke, my fellow subjects, under 
whose immediate diiection it is, are careless, and 
oveilook It, or something worse , I mean, they 
design to sell it to France, or make use of it to 
bring in the Pretender. This is clear, fiom their 
suffering Mi Tugghe’s memoiial to be published 
without punishing the printei Youi majesty 
has told us, that the equivalent for Dunkirk is 
already in the French King’s hands, therefore all 
obstacles aie removed on the pait of Fiance , and 
I, though a mean fellow, give your majesty to 
understand, in the best method I can take, and 
from the sincciity of my grateful heart, that the 
British nation expects the immediate demolition 


Ae Examiner, in his little pamphlet, which was to make way fot 
ane of his following papers, found out treason in the word expect' 
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ofDunkiik, as you hope to pieseive your per- 
son, crown, and dignity, and the safety and wel- 
fare of the people committed to your chaige,” 

I have conti acted such a habit of treating prin- 
ces familial ly, by leading the pamphlets of Mr 
Steele and his fellows, that I am tempted to sup- 
pose hei majesty’s answer to this speech might 
be as follows : 

“ Mr Richaid Steele, late gazetteer, &c. 

“ I do not conceive that any of your titles em- 
powei you to be my diiector, oi to leport to me 
the expectations of my people. I know their ex- 
pectations bettei than you , they love me, and will 
trust me. My miiiisteis weie of my own fiec 
choice ; I have found them wase and faithful ; and 
whoever calls them fools or knaves, designs indi- 
rectly an aifront to myself. 1 am under no obli- 
gations to demolish Dunkirk, but to the most 
chiistian king ; if you come heie as an orator fiom 
that pnnce to demand it in his name, wheie are 
your poweis? If not, let it suffice you to know, 
that I have my reasons for deferiing it, and that 
the clamours of a faction, shall not be a rule, by 
which I or my seivants are to pioceed.” 

Ml Steele tells you, “ his adversaries are so un- 
just, they will not take the least notice of what 
led him into the necessity of writing his lettei to 
the Guaulian.” And how is it possible, any mor- 
tal should know all his necessities ? Who can guess, 
whethei this necessity weie imposed on him by 
his superiors, or by the itch of party, or by the 
mere want of othei mattei to fuinisnout a Guar- 
dian^ 

But Mr Steele “ has had a liberal education, and 
knows the world as well as the ministry does, and 
will therefore speak on, whether he offends them 
or no and though their clothes be evei so new ; 
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when he thinks his queen and countiy is “(or, as 
a grammaiian would express it, are) ill-treated, ’ 
p. 50. 

It would be good to hear Mi Steele explain 
himself upon this phrase of “ knowing the world 
because it is a science which maintains abundance 
of pietendeis Every idle young rake, who un- 
dei stands how to pick up a wench, oi bilk a hack- 
ney coachman, or can call the players by their 
names, and is acquainted with five or six faces in 
the chocolate-house, will needs pass for a man that 
“knows the world ” In the like manner Mi Steele, 
who, from some few sprinklings of rudimental li- 
teiature, proceeded a gentleman of the horse 
guards, thence by several degrees to be an ensign 
and an alchemist, where he was wholly conversant 
with the lower pai t of mankind, thinks he “ knows 
the woild” as well as the piime minister ; and, up- 
on the strength of that knowledge, will needs di- 
lect her majesty m the weightiest matters of go- 
vernment. 

And now, Mr Bailiff, give me leave to infoiin 
you, that this long letter of Mr Steele, filled with 
quotations and a clutter about Dunkirk, was 
wholly written for the sake of the six last pages, 
taken up in vindicating himself directly, and vi- 
lifying the queen and ministry by innuendoes. He 
apprehends, that “ some lepresentations have been 
given of him in your town, as, that a man of so 
small a fortune as he, must have seciet views or 
suppoits, which could move him to leave his em- 
ployments, &c.” p. 56. He answers by owning 
“ he has indeed, veiy particular views ; for he is 
animated in his conduct by justice and tuith, and 
benevolence to mankind,” p 57. He has given 
up his employments, because “ he values no ad- 
vantages above the conveniences of life, but as 

n 
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they tend to the service of the public.” It seems, 
he could not “ serve the public” as a pensioner, 
01 coinmissionei of stamped papei ; and therefoie 
gave them up, to sit in pailiaincnt, “ out of cha- 
nty to his countiy, and to contend foi libeity,” 
p. 58 He has tiansciibed the commonplaces of 
some canting moialist de conietnpUi miindi, etjuga 
secidt, and would put them upon you as lules de- 
rived from his own piactice. 

Here is a most miraculous and sudden reforma- 
tion, which I believe can haidly be matched in 
history oi legend. And Mr Steele, not unawaie 
how slow the world was of belief, has thought 
fit to anticipate all objection , he foresees tliat 
“ piostituted pens will enteitain a pretendei to 
such lefoimations with a recital of his own faults 
and mfiimities; but he is piepared for such 
usage, and gives himself up to all nameless au- 
thors, to be tieated as they please. ’ P 59 

It is ceitam, Mi Bailiff, that no man bieathing 
can pretend to have ai rived at such a sublime 
pitch of viitue, as Mr Steele, without some ten- 
dency in the world to suspend at least then be- 
lief of the fact, till time and observation shall de- ’ 
teimine. But, I hope, few waters will be so 
jiiostitute as to tiouble themselves with “ the 
faults and mfiimities” of Mr Steele’s past life, 
with what he somewhere else calls “ the sms of 
his youth,” and in one of his late papei s, con- 
fesses to have been numeious enough A shift- 
ing scambling scene of youth, attended with po- 
yeity and ill companj', may put a man of no ill 
inclinations upon many extravagancies, which, as 
soon as they aie left off, aie easily paidoned and 
forgotten. Besides, I think, popish writeis tell 


• See the Guardian, No. S3. 
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«s, that the greatest sinneis make the greatest 
saiilts ; but so very quick a sanctification, and 
carried td so piodigious a height, will be apt to 
rouse the suspicion of infidels, especially when 
they consider that this pretence of his to so ro- 
mantic a vntue, is only advanced by way of so- 
lution to that difficult problem, “ Why he has 
given up his employments And according to 
the new philosophy, they will endeavour to solve 
it by some easier and shoiter way. For example, 
the question is put. Why Mr Steele gives up his 
employment and pension at this juncture ^ I must 
heie repeat, with some enlargement, what I said 
before on this head. These unbelieving gentle- 
men will answer, 

First, That a new commission was eveiy day 
expected for the stamped paper, and he knew his 
name would be left out ; and theiefoie his resig- 
nation would be an appearance of virtue cheaply 
bought. 

Secondly, He dreaded the violence of creditors, 
against which his employments were no manner 
of security. 

Thirdly, Being a peison of great sagacity, he 
has some foiesight of a change, fiom the usual 
age of a ministry, which is now almost expired ; 
from the little misundei standings that have been 
reported sometimes to happen among the men in 
power; from the bill of commeice being leject- 
ted, and fiom some hoiiible expectations, wheie- 
withhis party have been deceiving themselves and 
their fi lends abioad for about two years past. * 

Fourthly, He hopes to come into all the per- 
quisites of his predecessoi Bidpath, f and be the 


* Alluding to the state of the queen’s health 
t Who is thus commemofated for his zeal on the self same sub- 
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principal writer of his faction, wheie every thing 
IS pimted by subscription, which will amply make 
up the loss of his place. 

But it may be still demanded, why he affects 
those exalted strains of piety and resignation? 
To this I answer, with great probability, that he 
has resumed his old pursuits after the philoso- 
pher’s stone, towaid which it is held by all adepts 
for a most essential ingredient, that a man must 
seek it meiely for the gloiy of God, and without 
the least desire of being rich. 

Mr Steele is angry, p. 60, that some of our 
friends have been reflected on in a pamphlet, be- 
cause they left us in a point of the greatest con- 
sequence; and, upon that account, he luns into 
theii panegyric, against his conscience, and the 
inteiest of his cause, without considering that 
those gentlemen have reveited to us again. The 
case is thus . he never would have praised them 
if they had remained firm, nor should we have 
railed at them. The one is full as honest and as 
natural as the other. However Mr Steele hopes, 
(I beg you, Mr Bailiff, to observe the conse- 
quence) that notwithstanding this pamphlet’s re- 
flecting on some Tones who opposed the treaty 
of coinmeice, “ the nunistry will see Dunkirk 
effectually demolished.” 


lect, by his colleague, Mr John Dunton Then, what a 
iing, weighty, and txceeding crown of glory shall that tiuly 
loyal and ingenious gentleman, Mr George Ridpath, wear m 
Heaven, whose gi cat piety, steadinebs of principles, and undaunt- 
ed courage m suffering for his firm loyalty, but moie especially 
for his telling your lordship every week that Dunkirk is not yet 
demolished, not the pretender removed, has set him above all fear 
of death and the pillory/' — Nec/c or Nothings p, 6^ George Rid- 
path conducted the Fl}ing Post, a Whig newspapei, m which oc- 
cupation hi$ 2eal more than once procured him a severe cudgel 
ling from some of the opposite paity^ 
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Mr Steele says something in commendation of 
the queen; but stops short, and tells you, (if I 
take his meaning right) “ that he shall leave what 
.le has to say on this topic, till he and her ma- 
jesty are both dead,” p. 61. Thus, he defers his 
praises, as he does his debts, after the manner of 
the Druids, to be paid in another world. If I 
have ill interpreted him, it is his own fault, for 
studying cadence instead of propiiety, and filling 
up niches with words before he has adjusted his 
conceptions to them. One part of the queen’s 
character is this, “ that all the hours of her life 
are divided between the exercises of devotion, 
and takiiiig minutes of the sublime atfairs of her 
government.” Now, if the business of Dimkirk 
be one of the “ sublime atfairs of her majesty’s 
government,” I think we ought to be at ease ; 
or else she “ takes her minutes” to little purpose. 
No, says Mr Steele, the queen is a lady ; and un- 
less a prince will now and then get drunk with 
his ministers, he cannot leain their interests or 
humours,” p. 61 ; but, this being by no means 
proper for a lady, she can know nothing but 
what they think fit to tell her when they are so- 
ber. And therefore “ all the fellow subjects” 
of these ministers must watch their motions, and 
“ be very solicitous for what passes beyond the 
ordinary rules of government.” — Ibid. For while 
we are foolishly “ relying upon her majesty’s vir- 
tues,” these minis teis are “ taking the advantage 
of increasing the power of France.” 

There is a very good maxim, I think it is neither 


* Queen Anne was, however, rather more fortunate in thi^ 
matter than might have been expected. For, though she could 
not drink with her ministers, yet, if her own word could be ta» 
ken, Oxford used to attend her councils in a state df intoxica- 
tion. 

VOL. IV. g B 
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Whig nor Toiy, “ that the prince can do no 
wrong which, I doubt, is often applied to very 
ill purposes. A monarch of Britain is pleased to 
create a dozen peers, and to make a peace ; both 
these actions aie (for instance) within the undis- 
puted pieiogative of the ciown, and are to be re- 
puted, and submitted to, as the actions of the 
prince , but, as a king of England is supposed to 
be guided, in matters of such impoitance, by the 
advice of those he employs in his councils ; when- 
ever a pailiament thinks fit to complain of such 
proceedings, as a public grievance, then this 
maxim takes place, that the prince can do no 
wrong, and the adviseis aie called to account. 
But shall this empower such an individual as Mr 
Steele, in his tailing or pamphleteering capacity, 
to fix “ the ordinaiy lules of government,” or to 
affirm that “ her ministers, upon the security of 
her majesty’s goodness, are labouring for the 
grandeur of Fiance What oi dinary rule of go- 
vernment IS transgressed by the queen’s delaying 
the demolition of Dunkirk? or what addition is 
tlieieby made to the grandeur of Fiance ? Eveiy 
tailor in your corporation is as much a fellow sub- 
ject as Ml Steele ; and do you think, in your con- 
science, that every tailor of Stockbridge is fit to 
direct her majesty apd her ministeis in “ the su- 
blime affairs of her government ?” 

But he persists in it, “ that it is no manner of 
diminution of the wisdom of a prince, that he is 
obliged to act by the infoiination of othei s,” The 
sense is admirable, and the interpretation is this, 
tliat rvhat a man is forced to, “ is no diminution 
of Jiis wisdom.” But, if he would conclude from 
this sage maxim, that, because a piince “ acts by 
the information of others,” theiefoie those actions 
may lawfully be traduced in print by eveiy fellow 
11 
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subject ; 1 hope there is no man in England so 
much a Whig as to be of his opinion. 

Mr Steele concludes his letter to you with a 
story about king William and his French dog- 
keeper, “ who gave that prince a! gun ioaden only 
with powder, and then pretended to wonder how 
his majesty could miss his aim: "which was no ar- 
gument against the king’s reputation for shooting 
very finely.” This he would have you apply, by 
allowing her majesty to be a wise prince, but de- 
ceived by wicked counsellois, who aie in the in- 
terest of France. Her majesty’s aim was peacej 
which I think she has not missed j and God be 
thanked, she has got it, without any more ex- 
pense, either of shot or powder. Her dog'-kecp- 
ers, for some years past, had directed her gun 
against her friends, and at last loaded it so deep, 
that it was in danger to burst in her hands. 

You may please to observe, that Mr Steele 
calls this dog-keeper a minister j which, with 
humble submission, is a gross irupropiiety of 
speech. The word is derived from the Latin, 
wheie it properly signifies a servant ; but in Eng- 
lish is never made use of otherwise than to deno- 
minate those who are employed in the service of 
church 01 state ; so that the appellation, as he di- 
rects it, is no less absurd than it would be for 
you, Mr Bailiff, to send your apprentice for a pot 
of ale,, and give him the title of your envoy; to 
call a petty constable a, magistiate, or the com- 
mon hangman a minister of justice. I confess, 
when I was choquejd ^ at this woid in reading the 
paragraph, a gentleman offered his conjecture, 
that it might possibly be intended for a reflection 


^ This is the original mode of spelling sh'Kl'tl, 
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or jest : but, if there be any thing faither in it 
than a want of understanding our language, I 
take it to be only a refinement upon the old le- 
velling principle of the Whigs. Thus, in their 
opinion, a dog-keeper is as much a minister as 
any secretary of state : and thus Mr Steele, and 
my lord-treasurer, are both fellow subjects. I, 
confess, I have known some ministers, whose 
birth, or qualities, or both, weie such, that no- 
thing but the capiiciousness of fortune, and the 
iniquity of the times, could ever have raised them 
above the, station of dog-keepers, and to lyhose 
administration I should be loth to entrust a dog 
I had any value for : because, by the rule of pro- 
poition, they, who treated their piince like a 
slave, would have used their fellow subjects like 
dogs ; and yet how they would treat a dog, I 
can find no similitude to express ; yet, I well re- 
member, they maintained a large number, whom 
they taught to fawn upon themselves, and bark 
at their mistress. However, while they were in 
service, I wish they had only kept her majesty’s 
dogs, and not been trusted with her guns. And 
thus much by way of comment upon this worthy 
story of king William and his dog-keeper, 

I hpe now, Mr Bailiff, explained to you all 
the difficult parts in Mr Steele’s letter. As for 
the importance of Dunkirk, and when it shall be 
demolished, or whether it shall be demolished or 
not, neither he, nor you, nor I, have any thing 
to , do in the matter. Let us all say what we 
please, her majesty will think herself the best 
'udge, and her ministers the best advisers ; nei- 
ther has Mr SteCle pretended to prove, that any 
la^, ecclesiastical or civil, statute or common, is 
broken by keeping Dunkirk undemolished, so 
long as the queen shall think it best for the ser- 
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vice of herself and her kingdoms ; and it is not 
altogether impossible, that there may be some 
few reasons of state, which have not been yet 
communicated to Mr Steele. I am, with respect 
to the borough and yourself, 

Sir, 

Your most humble and 
most obedient servant, &c. 
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THE PUBLIC SPIRIT OF THE WHIGS. 


The last parliament of Qncen Anne was opened in December 
1713jj a of tibe most importance to Britain. The 

<|ueen^ health Was so "precarionsy that her death was w^kly an- 
ticipated. The question of succession divided the nation^ and 
even the administration. There were Tories who had submitted 
to Mary and to Anne, as being immediate descendants of James 
Il.y but whose notions of hereditary right were startled at the 
transference of the sceptre to a more distant branch* These aug- 
mented the number of the steady Jacobites, which faction now be- 
gan to shew themselves openly, and even to aver that the queen 
countenanced the right of her brother, the Chevalier De St George. 
Bolingfaroke, whose breach with Oxford was now irreparable, was 
considered as the head of this party. Oxford was supported chieHy 
by such High-churchmen as were friends to the Hanover succes- 
sion. But ^e Whigs looked with jealousy and suspicion even upon 
the latter body, and left nothing undone to confound both classes 
of Tones in the general charge of a plot to bring m the pretender. 

In this emergency, the well-tned and ready pen of Mr Steele 
produced a pamphlet called the Crisis. The design is said to 
have be^n suggested to him by Mr Moore of the Inner Temple, 
and the piece itself revised by Addison, Lechmere, and Hoadly. 
Yet it is an awkward and ill-wntten treatise. The acts of settle- 
ment, which are introduced into the body of the pamphlet at full 
length, harmonize ill %vjth Steele^s own oratory, and the rhetoric 
itself IS both insipid and tawdry. Yet the publication of the Cri- 
sis, and the praises heaped upon the pamphlet by the party which 
It favoured, excited a strong sensation in the public , and it was 
thought of such importance, that Swift was employed by the mi- 
nisters m the task of confutation. 
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The Public Spa it of the Whigs came forth accordingly, in an- 
swer to the Cl ISIS. But Swift* m eager pursuit of las piey, had 
\eiy nearly followed it over a precipice. The Duke of Aigyle, 
with, the Scottish nobles, had of kte been much discontented 
with the ministry. They had made formal lemonstrances on the 
extenoioii of the malt tax to Scotland ; and Argyle, and his bro- 
ther Hay, united with Mar and Seafieid, supported a bill brought 
into parliament for dissolution ol the Union, ou the ground of 
the following grievances : First, Scotland's being deprived of a 
privy council , second, the English laws of treason being extend- 
ed to that country; thud, the Scottish peers being judged in- 
capable of being made peeis of Great Britain ; fourth, the ex- 
tension ot the malt tax. It was, on this occasion, singular to 
observe the Whig lords, who had been active in making the Union, 
now support ,a bill for the dl^>solutlon; and the Tories, who de- 
tested the measure, standing up m-its defence. But both soon 
began to recover their natural tone. In the Crisis, the Union is 
pronounced to be sacred and inviolable. No blame is, however, 
thrown on the Scottish peers, who had moved for the dissolution. 
On the contrary, it is mtimated, that it became the English, in 
generosity, to be more particularly careful m preserving the Union, 
since the Scotch had sacrificed their national independence, and left 
themselves in a state of comparative impotence of redressing their 
own wrongs. Swift, who detested the Scottish nation, and entered 
into the resentment of ministers against the Duke' of Argyle, a 
deserter from their standard, enters upon this argument with the 
most unqualified severity, and treats the Union as a step in itself 
prejudicial to England, and only rendeied necessary by the Scot- 
tish act of settlement. The derogatory terms in which the sub- 
ject was tieated, gave high offence to the Scottish peers, who went 
to court in a body, with the Duke of Argyle at their head, to de- 
mand vengeance for the insult. The Earl of Wharton stated a 
complaint against the treatise in the House of Lotde. John Mor- 
phew, the publisher, and John Bai her, the printer, w^ere ordered 
into custody of the black rod, and examined at the bar of the 
House ; and though they were enlarged upon petition, the House 
voted the Public Spirit of the Whigs^^ to be “ a false, malicious, 
and factious libel, highly dishonourable to her JSIajesty^s subjects 
of Scotland and be&ought her Majesty to issue a reward foe 
discovering the author. The Queen, who never loved Swift, rea* 
dfly* fesued a proclamation, ofiering a reward of 3001. to any per- 
son wlio should make known the author of the obnoxious pamphlet. 
But, although the credit of the mimsteis was at this time suppo- 
sed tb be shaken, they retained influence enough to screen Swift 
from actual prusccuriou* Mprphew, indeed,^ was summoned 
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the Court of King's Bench by Loid Chief- Justice Parkei, and 
threatened with punishment. But the tempera ly recovery of the 
queen, and the additional strength acquired by the administiation 
m the House of Lords, put the mattei hnally to rest. 

It was not the least remarkable circumstance, that, while the 
violence of party was levelled against Swift in the House of Peers, 
no less injustice was done to his adveisaiy, Steele, by the Com- 
mons, who expelled him from their House for writing the CnsiSj 
that veiy pamphlet which called forth Swift's aiisuei. 
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I CANNOT, without some envy, and a Just lesent- 
ment against the opposite conduct of others, re- 
flect upon that generosity and tenderness, where- 
with the heads, and principal members of astrug- 

f ling faction, treat those who will undertake to 
old a pen in their defence. And the behaviour 
of these patrons is yet the more laudable, because 
the benefits they confer are almost gratis. If 
any of theii labourers can scratch out a pamph- 
let, they desire no more; there is no question 
offered about the wit, the style, the argument. 
Let a pamphlet come out upon demand, in a pro- 
per juncture, you shall be well and certainly 
paid ; you shall be paid beforehand ; every one 
of the party who is able to read, and can spare a 
shilling, shall be a subscriber ; several thousands 
of each production shall be sent among their 
friends through the kingdom : the work shall be 
reported admirable, sublime, unansweiable ; shall 
serve to raise the sinking clamouis, and confirm 
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the scandal of intioclucing Popery and the Pre- 
tender, upon the queen and her ministers. 

Among the present writers on that side, I can 
recollect but three of any great distinction ; which 
aie, the Flying Post, Bfr Dun ton, and the author 
of the Cl ISIS. The first of these seems to have 
been much sunk in reputation, since the sudden 
retieat of the only tiue, genuine, oiiginal author, 
Mr Ridpath, who is celebrated by the Dutch Ga- 
zetteer, as “ one of the best pens in England.” 
Mr Dunton f has been longer, and more com er- 
sant in books than any of the three, as well as 
more voluminous in his productions; however, 
having employed his studies in so gieat a variety 
of other subjects, he has, I think, but lately turn- 
ed his genius to pohtics. His famous tract, en- 
titled, Neck or Nothing, must be allowed to 


* Mr Steele was expelletl the Home of Commons for this 
pamphlet, at the \ery same time that the House ol Loids was 
mo\ed against tlie dean' for the Reply* The plan of the Crisis 
was laid and chie% executed by Mi Moore, of the Inner Temple | 
and many hints of it came liom Archbishop Tennison, whose 
stewaid obtained very large Subscriptions for ft^Mmozrs of 
Steekp 1731, p. 14. , 

t John Dunton, a broken bookseller, who had commenced au* 
thor. 

I “ Neck or Nothing. In a Lottei t6 the Right Honouiable 
the Lord • Being a Suppl^^ment to the History of the Short 
Parliament Ako, the new scheme mentioned in the foresaid his** 
tory, \yhich the English and Scotch Jacobites have concerted for 
hnnging in the Fietender, Popery, and Slavery, with the true 
character or seciet histoiy of the present Ministers. Written by 
hijs Grace John Duke of • London, 17 13/' Although this 
extaordmaiy treatise is written in the character of no kss^a per- 
son than the Duke ot Marlborough, yet this <J»hguise, like the 
ljon*s skm in the iable, proved infimtdy too *?canty to conceal the 
ass who had assumed Jt* The supposed dute quotes, for his au- 
thority, glTthe Whig inhabitants ol Giub-street, with praise ap- 
propriate to tlimr iabduts, as that ** truly loyaLand ingenious 
gentleman, Mr George Ridpath 5-^poor dear Mr Durt/'^on whom 
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be the shrewdest piece, and wiitten with the 
most spiiit, of any which has appealed from that 
side since the change of the ministry : it is in- 
deed a most cutting satire upon the lord-treasu- 
rer, and Lord Bolmgbioke ; and I wonder none 
of our friends ever undeitook to answei it. I 
confess I was at first of the same opinion with 
several good judges, who, flora the style and 
manner, suppose it to have issued from the sharp 
pen of the Earl of Nottingham ,• and I am still 
apt to think it might receive his lordship’s last 
hand. The third, and piincipal of this tiiuravi- 
rate, is the author Of the Crisis, who, although 
he miist yi4d l^ fhe'Byihg PoSt in knowledge 
of the w'orld, and ^kill in politics, and to Mr 
Dunton, in keenness of satire and variety of read- 
ing, has yet other qualities enough to denominate 
him a wiiter of a superior class to either; pro- 
vided he would a little regard the propriety and 
disposition of his words, consult the grammatical 
part, and get some information in the subject he 
intends to handle. 

Omitting the generous countenance and en- 
couragement that have been shown to the per- 
sons and productions of the two former authors, 
I shall here only consider the great favour con- 
ferred upon the last. It has been advcitised for 
several months in the Englishman, * and othei 


the pjllory, to which he was sentenced confei red immoital Iio^^ 
nouf ; but, afoo\e all, and in every page, his grace alludes to the 
various learned works of that Athenian piojector, oi indelati- 
gable novelist, Mi John Danton/^ Of these, indeed, the duke is so 
extremely enamoured, that he often leaves the thread oi his invec- 
tive against the ministry, to explain Mr Dunton's projects, and an- 
nounce the title of his publications, not torgetting the price and 
place of sale, nor does his grace consider any pioposition as sut- 
ficiently supported, till he has bucklered it with Mr Dunton's au- 
thority, 

A paper urittea by Steele, in fa^oui of the Wlcgs, 
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papers, that a pamphlet, called the Crisis, ahould 
be published at a proper time, in order to open 
the eyes of the nation. It was proposed to be 
printed by subscription, price a shilling. This 
was a little out of form, because subscriptions are 
usually begged only for books of gieat price, and 
such as are not likely to have a general sale. 
Notice was likewise given of what this pamphlet 
should contain ; only an extract from certain acts 
of parliament relating to the succession, which 
at least must sink ninepence in the shilling, and 
leave but .threepence for tjbie author’s political re- 
flections ; so that nothing very wonderful or de- 
cisive could be leasonably expected fiom this 
performance. But a work was to be done, a 
hearty writer to be encouraged, and, accordingly, 
many thousand copies were bespoke. Neither 
could this be sufficient; for whe^ we expected 
to have our bundles delivered us, all was stopped ; 
the friends to the cause sprang a new project; 
and it w^ [advertised, that the Crisis could not 
appear, till the ladies had shown their zeal against 
the pretender, as well as the men ; against the 
pretender, in the bloom of his youth, reported to 
be handsome, and endued with an understanding, 
exactly of a size to please the sex. I should be 
glad to have seen a printed lis^ of the fair sub- 
scribers prefixed to this paipphlet, by which the 
chevalier might know, he w^as so far from pre- 
tending to a monarchy here, that he could not so 
much as pretend to a mistress. 

At the destined penod, the first news we hear, 
is of a huge train {of dukes, earls, viscounts, ba- 
rons, knights, esquires, gentlemen, and others, 
goii^ to Sam. Buckleys, the publisher of the 
Crisis, to fetch home their cargoes, in order to 
transmit them by doxens, scores, and hundreds, 
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into the several counties, and theieby to prepare 
the wills and understandings of then friends against 
the approaching sessions Ask any of them, whe-* 
ther they have read it, tliey will answer, no ; but 
they have sent it eveiy where, and it will do a 
woiid of good. It is a pamphlet, they hear, 
against the ministiy ; talks of slaveiy, Fifince, 
and the pietendei ; they desire no more : it will 
settle the waveiing, confirm the doubtful, in- 
struct the Ignorant, inflame the clamorous, al- 
though it never be once looked into. I am told, 
by those who are expert in the trade, that the 
authoi and bookseller of this twelvepenny tica- 
tise, will be gredter 'gaineVs . thsn fiom one edi- 
tion of any folio that has been published these 
twenty years. What needy writer would not so- 
licit to work under such masters, who will pay 
us befoiehand, take oflp as much of our waie as 
we please, at our own rates, and trouble not 
themselves to examine, cither before or after they 
have bought it, whether it be staple or not. 

But, in order to illustrate the implicit munifi- 
cence of these noble patrons, I cannot take a 
more effectual metliod than by examining the 
production itself ; by which we shall easily find, 
that it Avas never intended, farther than from 
the noise, the bulk, and the title of Ciisis, to do 
any senuce to the factious cause. The entire 
piece consists of a title-page, a dedication to the 
clergy, a preface^ an extiact from certain acts of 
parliament, and about ten pages of dry reflec- 
tions on the proceedings of the queen and her 
servants ; Avhich his coadjutors, the Earl of Not- 
tingham, Mr Dun ton, and the Flying Post, had 
long ago set before us in a much clearer light. 

In popish countries, when some impostor cries 
out, A miracle I a miracle ! it is not done with a 

VOL. ix. Q c 
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hope or intention of converting heretics, but con- 
firming the deluded vulgar in their errors : and 
so the cry goes round, without examining into the 
cheat. Thus the Whigs among us give about the 
cry, A pamphlet ' a pamphlet ! the Crisis ! the 
Crisis ! not vvith a view of convincing their ad- 
versaries, but to raise the spirits of their friends, 
recal their stragglers, and unite their numbers, 
by sound and impudence, as bees assemble and 
cling together by the noise of brass. 

That no other elFect could be imagined or 
hoped for, by the publication of this timely tiea- 
tise, will be manifest from some obvious re- 
flections upon the several paits of it, wherein the 
follies, the falsehoods, oi the absurdities, appear 
so frequent, that they may boldly contend for 
number with the lines. 

When the hawker holds this pamphlet toward 
you, the first words you perceive are, “ The Cri- 
sis ; or, A Discourse,” &o. * The interpreter of 
Suidas gives four translations of the word Crisis, 


* The Ml title luns thus : “ The Crisis : or a Discourse repre- 
senting, from the most Authentic Eecords, the just causes of the 
late Happy Revolution, and the several Settlements of the Crowns 
of imgland and Scotland on her Majesty, and on the Demise 
of her Majjesty without issue, upon the most Illustrious Pnncess 
Ro^hia, Eleotress ahd*DUchess Dowt^er of Hanover, and the 
Heirs of her Body, hein^ Protestants, by previous Acts of both 
Parliaments of the late Kingdoms of England and Scotland, and 
' tfonfirmed by the Parliament of Great Britain. With some sea- 
sonable Remarks on the Danger of a Popish Successor. 


iKeitus ea tonjuatu nulHera utHngo ; sed nisi tttdd iruststo^. 
tm«ri nm possunt. 


Liv. 


By Ribhard Steele, Esq. Ziondon : Printed by Sam. Buckley, 
and sold by Ferd, Burleigh, m AmemComer. Ifli.” 
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any of which may be as propeily applied to this 
author’s letter to the bailitf of Stockbridge. * 
Next, what he calls a discouise, consists only of 
two pages, prefixed to twenty-two more, which 
contain extiacts from acts of parliament ; for, as 
to the twelve last pages, they are provided for 
themselves in the title, under the name of “ some 
seasonable lemarks on the danger of a popish 
successor.” Another circumstance worthy our 
information in the title-page, is, that the crown 
has been settled by previous acts. I never heard 
of any act of parliament that was not previous to 
what it enacted,, two, by which the 

Earl of Strafford and Sir John Fenwick lost their 
heads, may pass for exceptions. “ A Discourse, 
representing, from the most authentic Records, 
&c.” He has borrowed this expression from some 
writer who probably understood the words ; but 
this gentleman has altogether misapplied them ; 
and, under favour, he is wholly mistaken ; for a 
heap of extracts from several acts of parliament 
cannot be called a discourse ; neither do I believe 
he copied them from the most authentic records, 
whieh, as I take it, are lodged in the Tower, but 
out of some common printed copy. I grant theie 
is nothing material in all this, farther than to 
show the generosity of our adversaries, in encou- 
raging a writer Who cannot furnish out so much 
as a title-page with propriety oi common sense. 

Next follows the dedication to the clergy of 
the church of England, wherein the modesty, and 
the meaning of the fiist paragraphs, are hardly to 
be matched. He tells them, he has made “ a 
comment upon the acts of settlement,” which he 


" See the preceding Tract. 
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“ lays before them, and conjures them to recom* 
mend, in their writings and discourses, to their 
fellow-subjects and he does all this “ out of a 
just deference to their great power and influence,” 
This is the right Whig scheme of directing the 
clergy what to preach. The Archbishop of Can- 
teibuiy’s jurisdiction extends no farther than 
over his own province, but the author of the 
Ciisis constitutes himself vicar-geneial over the 
whole clergy of the church of England. The bi- 
shops, in their letters or speeches to theii own 
clergy, proceed no farther than to exhortation ; 
but this writer ‘‘ conjures” the whole clergy of 
the church to “ recommend” his “ comment upon 
the laws” of the land, “ in their writings and 
discourses ” I would fain know, who made him 
a “ commentator upon the laws of the land af- 
ter which it will be time enough to ask him. By 
what authority he directs the clergy “ to recom- 
mend” his comments from the pulpit or the 
press ^ * 


* “It 15 With ’a just defeienceto your great power and influence 
in this kingdom, that I lay before you the following comment upon 
the laws which regard the settlement of the imperial crown of 
Great Britain. My purpose in addressing these matters to you, 
is to cMijureyou, as Heaven has blessed you with proper talents 
and opportunities, to recommend them, in your writings and dis- 
courses, to your fellow-subjects. 

“ In the character of pastors and teachers, you have an almost 
inesistible power over us of your congregations ; and, by the ad- 
mirable institntion of our laws, the tenths of our lands, now in 
jour possession, are destined to become the property of such 
, Others, as shall, by learning and virtue, qualify themselves to suc- 
ceed you. These circumstances of education and fortune place 
the minds of the people, fiom age to age, under your direction: 
As therefore, it would be the highest indiscretion in ministers of 
statd of this kingdom, to neglect the care of being acceptable to 
you in their administration j so it would be the greatest impiety 
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He tells tlie clergy, “ there are two ciicum- 
stances which place the minds of the people un- 
der their direction;” the first circumstance is 
iheii education; the second ciicumstance is the 
tenths of oui lands. This last, accoiding to the 
Latin phiase, is spoken tfd irroidmni, for he knows 
well enough they have not the twentieth : but if 
you take it in his own way, the landlord has nine 
parts in ten of the people’s minds undei his direc- 
tion, Upon this lock the author before us is per- 
petually splitting, as often as he ventures out be- 
yond the narrow bounds of his literature. He 
has a confused remembrance of words since he 
left the university, but has lost half their mean- 
ing, and puts them together with no regard, ex- 
cept to their cadence; as I lemember, a fellow 
nailed up maps in a gentleman’s closet, some side- 
long, others upside down, the better to adjust 
them to the pannels 

I am sensible it is of little consequence to their 
cause, w’hether this defender of it understands 
grammar or not; and if what he Avould fain say,^ 
discoveied him to be a well-wisher to reason or^ 
truth, I would be ready to make large allowances. 
But, when with great difficulty I desciy a com- 
position of rancour and falsehood, intermixed 
with plausible nonsense, I feel a struggle betAveen 
contempt and indignation, at seeing the charactei 
of a Censor, a Guardian, an Englishman, a com- 
mentatoi on the laws, an instiuctorof thecleigy, 
assumed by^ a child of pbscurity, without one 
single qualification to support them. 


in you, to en flame the people committed to your charge, with ap- 
piehensions of danger to you and your constitution, tiom men iii^ 
Bocent of any such designs/'— C/ 
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This wiiter, who eithei affects, or is command- 
ed, of late to copy from the bishop of Sarum, has, 
out of the pregnancy of his invention, found out 
an old way of insinuating the grossest reflections, 
under the appeal ance of admonitions ; * and is so 
judicious a follower of the prelate, that he taxes 
the clergy for “ inflaming then people with ap- 
prehensions of danger to them and theii consti- 
tution, from men who are innocent of such de- 
signs;” Avhen he must needs confess the whole 
‘‘ design” of his pamphlet is, “ to inflame the 
people with apprehensions of danger” from the 
present ministry, whom we believe to be at least 
as innocent men as the last. 

What shall I say to- the pamphlet, wheie the 
malice and falsehood of every line would require 
an answei, and where the dulness and absurdities 
will not desei ve one ^ 

By his pretending to have always maintained 
an inviolable respect to the clergy, he would in- 
sinuate, that those papers among the Tatleis and 
Spectators, where the whole order is abused, weie 
not his own. I will appeal to all who know the 
flatness of his style, and the bairenness of his in- 
vention, whether he does not giossly prevancate ? 
Was he ever able to walk without leading-strings, 
or swim without bladders, without being disco- 
vered by his hobbling and his sinking^ has he 
adheied to bis character in his paper called the 
Englishman, wheieof he is allowed to be the sole 
author, without any competition^ What does he 
think of the lettei signed by himself, which rc- 


* The pa$toral admoniuons of Bishop Burnet usually contained 
some political touches. 
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fates to Molesworth, in whose * defence he af- 
fronts the whole convocation of Ireland ? 

It is a wise maxim, that because the clergy are 
no civil lawyers, they ought not to preach obe- 
dience to govemois ; and theiefore they ought not 
to pi each temperance, because they are no phy- 
sicians Examine all this author’s writings, and 
then point me out a divine who knows less of the 
constitution of England than he : witness those 
many egregious blunders in his late papers, where 
he pietended to dabble in the subject. 

But the clergy have, it seems, imbibed their 
notions of power and obedience, abhoiient from 
oui laws, from the pompous ideas of impenal 
greatness, and the submission to absolute empe- 
rors.”! This IS gross ignorance, below a school- 
boy in his Lucius Florus. The Roman histoiy, 
wherein lads are instructed, reached little above 
eight hundred years, and the authors do every 
where instil republican piinciples; and from 
the account of nine in twelve of the fiist empe- 
rors, we learn to have a detestation against ty- 
lanny. The Greeks carry this point yet a great 


• Mr Molesworlh, afterwards Lord Viscount Molesworth, of 
Swords, in Iieland, was removed from the privy council foi an 
insult upon the Convocation in Ireland. The offence consisted 
in his having said, when the clergy were about to move a Tory 
address, “ those who have turned the world upside down, are 
come hither also words which were represented as a profane ' 
application of scripture, and, at the same time, an insult upon the 
Convocation Steele pleaded Moiesworth’s defence from this 
absuid accusation, for such (saving Swift’s presence) it unques- 
tionably was, in his political paper called the Englishman. 

J These men, from the pompous ideas of imperial greatness, and. 
submission to absolute emperors, which they imbibed m their 
earlier years, have from time to time inadvertently utteied no- 
tions of power and obedience abhorrent from the laws ot this then 
native country."— Cn«s. 
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deal higher, which none can be ignoiant of, who 
has lead or heard them quoted. This gave Hob- 
bes the occasion of advancing a position diiectly 
contiaiy, that the youth of England were cor- 
rupted in then political piinciples, by reading 
the histones of Rome and Gicece ; which, having 
been wiitten under republics, taught the icadeis 
to have ill notions of monaichy. In this assei- 
tion theie was something specious ; but that ad- 
vanced by the Ciisis, could only issue fiom the 
piofbundest ignorance. 

But, would you know his scheme of education 
for young gentlemen at the university^ it i^, that 
they should spend then time in pei using those 
acts of pailiament, * wheieof his pamphlet is an 
extract, which, “ifit had been done, the kingdom 
would not be in its piesent condition, but eveiy 
member sent into the woild thus instructed, since 
the Revolution, would have been an advocate for 
our rights and libeities." 

Heie now is a project for getting more money 
by the Crisis! to have it lead by tutors in the 
universities. I thoioughly agTCc with him, that 
if our students had been thus employed foi twenty 
yeais past, “■ the kingdom had not been in its 
piesent condition but we have too many of 
such pioficients already among the young nobi- 
lity and gentry, who have gathered up their po- 
litics fioin chocolate houses and factious clubs; 
and who, if they bad spent their time in haid 
study at Oxford oi Cambiidge, we might indeed 
have said, that the factious part of this kingdom 


* Steele certainly does state, that if the acts mentioned in his 
treatise had been caretuliy recommended to the pei usal of young 
gentlemen in coBcges, the constitution would have had a defender 
in eveiy one whom they sent out to the woild. 
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had not been in its piesent condition,” or have 
suffeied themselves to be taught, that a few acts 
of parliament, i elating to the succession, aie pre- 
ferable to all other civil institutions whatsoever- 
Neither did I evei befoie hcai, that an act of par- 
liament, relating to one pai ticular point, could be 
called a civil institution. 

He spends almost a quarto page in telling the 
clergy, that they will be ceitainly peijured if they 
bring in the pietender, whom they have abjured ; 
and he wisely leminds them, that they have sworn 
without equivocation or mental leservation, other- 
wise the cleigy might think, that as soon as they 
received the pretender^ and tqrhed papists, they 
would be free from tlieir oath. 

This honest, civil, ingenious gentleman, knows 
in his conscience, that theie aie not ten cleigy- 
men m England (except npnjuiois) vdio do not 
abhor the thoughts of the pretendei reigning over 
us, much more than himself. But this is the spit- 
tle of the bishop of Sarum, * which our author 
licks up, and swallows, and then coughs out again 
with an addition of his own phlegm. I w^oukl 
fain suppose the body of the clergy were to return 
an answer, by one of theii members, to these wor- 
thy counsellors. I conceive it might be in the 
following teims : 

“ My Lord and Gentleman, 

“ The cleigy command me to give you thanks 
foi youi advice; and if they knew any ciimes, 
from which eithei of you were as fiec, as they aie 
fiom those which you so earnestly exhort them to 


* See Shift's ironical preface to the Bishop of Sai urn’s Introduc- 
tion. 
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avoid, they would return your favour as near as 
possible, in the same style and manner. However, 
that your advice may not be wholly lost, particu- 
laily that part of it which i elates to the pretender, 
they deshe you would apply it to more proper per- 
sons. Look among youi own leadeis ; examine 
which of them engaged in a plot to restore the 
late king James, and received paidons under his 
seal ; examine which of them have been since 
tampeiing with his pretended son, and, to gratify 
then ambition, their avarice, their malice, and re- 
venge, are now willing to restore him, at the ex- 
pence of the religion and liberty of their country. 
E.etiie, good my lord, with your pupil, and let us 
hear no moie of these hypociitical insinuations, 
lest the queen and ministeis, who have been hi- 
theito content with only disappointing the lurk- 
ing villanies of your faction, may be at last pro- 
voked to expose them.” 

But his respect foi the clergy is such, that he 
does not “ insinuate” as if they leally had these 
evil dispositions ; he only “ insinuates,” that they 
give “ too much cause” for such “ insinuations,” 

I will upon this occasion strip some of his in- 
sinuations from their generality and solecisms, and 
drag them into the light. His dedication to the 
clergy is full of them, because here he endeavours 
to mould up his rancour and civility together ; by 
which constraint, he is obliged to shorten his pa- 
ragraphs, and to place them in such a light, that 
they obscuie one another. Supposing therefore 
that I have scraped oif his good manners, in or- 
der to come at his meaning, which lies under ; he 
tells the cleigy, that the favour of the queen and 
her ministeis, is but “ a colour of zeal toward 
them that the people weie deluded by a ground- 
less cry of the church’s danger at Sacheverell’s tri- 
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ai;^ that the clergy, as they aie “men of sense 
and honour,” ought to preach this truth to their 
seveial congregations; and let them know, that 
the true design of the piesent men in power, in 
that, and all their proceedings since in favoui of 
the chuich, was, to bring in popery, France, and 
the pietender, and to enslave all Europe, contia- 
ry to the “ laws of our countiy, the power of the 
l%islatuie, the faith of nations, and the honoui 
of God.” 

I cannot see why the cleigy, as “men of sense, 
and men of honoui,” (for he appeals not to them 
as men of religion) should not be allowed to know 
when they are in danger, and' be able to guess 
whence it comes, and who are theii piotectors. 
The design of their destruction indeed ma;f have 
been projected in the dark; but when all was 
lipe, their enemies pioceeded to so many oveit 
acts in the face of the nation, that it was obvious 
to the meanest people, who wanted no othei mo- 
tives to rouse them. On the other side, can this 
author, or the wisest of his faction, assign one 
single act of the piesent ministry, any way tend- 
ing toward bringing in the pretendei, oi to weak- 
en the succession of the house of Hanover ? Ob- 
serve then the reasonableness of this gentleman’s 
advice : the clergy, the gentry, and the common 
people, had the utmost apprehensions of danger 
to the church under the late ministiy; yet then 
it was the greatest impiety to “ inflame the peo- 
ple with any such apprehensions.” His dangei of 
a popish successor, fiom any steps of the present 
ministry, is an artificial calumny, laised and spiead 
against the conviction of the inventois, pietended 
to be believed only by those, who abhor the con- 
stitution in church and state ; an obduiate faction 
who compass Heaven and earth, to restore them- 
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selves upon the luin of then countiy ; yet heic 
our author “ exhoits the clergy” to pi each up 
this imagmaiy clanger to their people, and distuib 
the public peace, with his strained seditious com- 
ments. 

But how comes this gracious licence to the cler- 
gy fiom the Whigs, to concern themselves with 
politics of any sort, although it be only the glos- 
ses and comments of Mr Steele ^ The speeches of 
the managers at Sacheverell’s trial, paiticularly 
those of Stanhope, Lechmeie, King, Parker, * and 
some others, seemed to, deliver a different doc- 
trine. Nay, this very dedication complains of 
“ some in holy oiders, who have made the consti- 
tution of their country,” (in which and the Cop- 
tic M! Steele is equally skilled) “ a veiy little pait 
of their study, and yet made obedience and go- 
vernment the fi'equent subjects of their discour- 
ses ” This difficulty is easily solved ; for by po- 
litics, they mean obedience. Mr Hoadly, f who 
is a champion for lesistance, was nevei chaiged 
with meddling out of his function ; Hugh Peters, 
and his brethien, in the times of usurpation, had 
full libeity to jneach up sedition and lebelhon; 
and so heie, Mr Steele issues out his licence to 
the clergy, to preach up the “ danger of a popish 
pietender,” in defiance of the queen and hei ad- 
ministration. 

Evciy whiffler in a laced coat, who fiequcnts 
the chocolate-house, and is able to spell the title 
of a pamphlet, shall talk of the constitution with 
as much plausibility as this very solemn w liter, 
and with as good a grace blame the cleigy for 


* These oersons were created peers bj King George I. 
t Doctor BepjAtnm .Hoaily, successively bishop of Bango-, 
Heieford, Salisbury, and \Vinchester. 
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meddling with politics, which they do not under- 
stand. I have known many of these able politi- 
cians furnished, befoie they weie of age, with all 
the necessary topics of then faction, and, by the 
help of about twenty polysyllables, capable of 
maintaining an argument, that would shine m the 
Ciisis, Avhose author gatheied up his little stock 
fiom the same schools, and has written fiom no 
other fund 

But after all, it is not clear to me, whethei this 
gentleman addresses himself to the cleigy of Eng- 
land in geneial, or only to those very few (haidly 
enough, in case of a change^ to supply the moitali- 
ty of those self-denying prelates” he celebrates) 
who are in his principles, and, among these, only 
such as live in and about London ; which proba- 
bly will reduce the number to about half a dozen 
at most. I should incline to guess the latter ; be- 
cause he tells them, they “ are sui rounded by a 
learned, wealthy, knowing gentry, who know 
•with what firmness, self-denial, and chaiity, the 
bishops adheied to the public cause, and what 
contumelies those clergymen have uiideigone, &c. 
who adhered to the cause of truth.” * By those 
terms, “ the public cause,” and “ the cause of 
tiuth,” he understands the cause of the Whigs, in 
opposition to the queen and her servants . theie- 
fore by the “ learned, wealthy, and knowing 
gentry,” he must undei stand the Bank and East- 
India company, and those other merchants or ci- 
tizens within the hills of mortality, who have 
been strenuous against the chinch and crown, and 
whose spiiit of faction has lately got the bettor 
of their interest. Foi, let him seaich all the lest 


^ ^ He alludes to the depression of the publ.c funds, nccu'-ioned 
oy the Whigs selling out then slock. 
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of the kingdom, he will find the “ surrounded” 
clergy, and the “ sui rounding” gentry, wholly 
strangers to the merits of those prelates ; and ad- 
heiing to a very different “ cause of truth,” as 
will soon, I hope, be manifest, by a fair appeal 
to the lepresentatives of both. 

It was very unnecessary in this wiiter to bespeak 
the tieatment of contempt and derision, which the 
cleigy are to expect from his faction, whenever 
they come into power, f I believe that venerable 
body is in very little concern after what manner 
their most mortal enemies intend to treat them, 
whenever it shall please God, for our sins, to vi- 
sit us with so fatal an event , which I hope it will 
be the united endeavouis both of clergy, and lai- 
ty, to hinder. It would be some support to this 
hope, if I could have any opinion of his predicting 
talent, (which some have ascribed to people of 
this author’s character) where he tells us, that 
“ noise and wrath will not ahvays pass for zeal.” 
What other instances of zeal has this gentleman, 
01 the rest of his party, been able to produce? if 
clamour be “ noise,” it is but opening oui; ears to 
know fiom what side it comes ; and if sedition, 
scuiiility, slander, and calumny, be the fruit of 
“ wiath,” read the pamphlets and papers issuing 
fiom the “ zealots” of that faction, or visit their 
clubs and coffee-houses, in order to foim a judg- 
ment of the tree. 

When Mr Steele tells us, “ we have a leligion 


^ The Convocation, as well as the Parliament, were just about 
to Bit, 

t Swift seizes on this expression, “ those who puisne the grati- 
fications of pride, ambition, and avarice, undei the sacred cha- 
racter of clergymen, will not fail to be our contempt and den- 
p . iv* Introd* 
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that wants no support from the enlargement of 
secular power, but is well supported by the wis- 
dom and piety of its preachers, and its own native 
truth it would be good to know ivhat religion 
he professes . foi the clergy, to whom he speaks, 
will nevei allow him to be a member of the church 
of England They cannot agree, that the “ truth” 
of the Gospel, and the “ piety” and “ wisdom” of 
its preacheis, aie a sufficient support, in an evil 
age, against infidelity, faction, and vice, with- 
out the assistance of “ secular power,” unless God 
would please to confer the gift of miiacles on those 
who wait at the altar. I believe they venture to 
go a little farther, and think, that upon some oc- 
casions, they want a little “ enlargement of as- 
sistance from the secular power,” against “ athe- 
ists, deists, socinians,” and other heretics Every 
first day m Lent a part of the Lituigy is read to 
the people, in the preface to which, the church 
declares her wishes for the restoring of that dis- 
cipline she foimerly had, and which, for some 
years past, has been more wanted than ever. But 
of this no more, lest it might “ insinuate jealou- 
sies between the clergy and laity which the 
author tells us, is the ‘'policy of vain ambitious 
men among the foimer, in hopes to derive from 
thehr order, a veneration they cannot deserve 
from their viitue.” If this be theii method for 
procuring veneration, it is the most singular that 
ever was thought on , and the clergy would 
then indeed have no more to do with politics of 
any sort, than Mr Steele or his faction will allow 
them. 

Having thus toiled through his dedication, 1 
proceed to consider his pieface, which, half con- 
sisting of quotation, will be so much the sooner 
got tmough. It is a very unfair thing in any 
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wiitei to employ his ignorance and malice toge- 
ther, because it gives his answeier double woik; 
it IS like the soit of sophistry that the logicians 
call two mediums, which ai e nevci allowed in the 
same syllogism. A writer, with a weak head, and 
a conupt heait, is an over-match for any single 
pen ; like a hiieling jade, dull and vicious, hardly 
able to stir, yet oflFeiing at eveiy turn to kick. 

He begins his pieface with such an account of 
the oiiginal of power, and the natuie of civil in- 
stitutions, as I am confident was never once im- 
agined by any wiiter upon government, from 
I^lato to Mr Locke. Give me leave totianscribe 
his fiist paiagraph. “I nevei saw an unruly 
crowd of people cool by degrees into temper, but 
it gave me an idea of the origmal of power, and 
the natuic of civil insinuations One particular 
man has usually in those cases, from the dignity 
of his appeaiance, or other qualities known or 
imagined by the multitude, been received into 
sudden favour and authority ; the occasion of 
their diflerence has been lepresented to him, and 
the matter referred to his decision ” 

1 have known a poet, who never was out of 
England, iiitioduce a fact by way of simile, 
which could piobably no where happen nearer 
than in the plains of Libya ; and begin with, “So 
have 1 seen.”^ Such a fiction I suppose may be 
justified by poetical licence; yet Viigil is much 
moic modest. This paiagiaph of Mr Steele’s, 
which he sets down as an obseivation of his own, 


* This sort of ocular evidence is ridiculed by Martin Sciifa* 
]eias,.,M'fao gives as an example 

“ So have I seen in Aiaby the blest, 

A. Bhcpuix coach’d upon her fhneral nest.” 

II 
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is a miserable mangled translation of six verses 
out of that famous poet, who speaks after this 
manner : “ As when a sedition arises in a great 
multitude, &c. then if they see a wise great man, 
&c ” Virgil, who lived but- a little after the ruin 
of the Roman republic, where seditions often hap- 
pened, and the force of oratory was gieat among 
the people, made use of a simile, which Mi Steele 
turns into a fact, after such a manner as if he had 
seen it a hundred times; and builds upon it a 
system of the origin of government. When the 
vulgar here in England assemble in a riotous 
manner, (which is not very frequent of late yeais) 
the prince takes a much moie effectual way than 
that of sending omtors to appease them : but Mr 
Steele imagines such a crowd of people as this, 
where theie is no government at all; their “ un- 
ruliness” quelled, and their passions “ cooled” by 
a particular man, whose great qualities they had 
known before. Such an assembly must have 
risen suddenly from the earth, and the “ man of 
authority” dropped from the clouds ; for, without 
some previous form of government, no such 
“ crowd” did ever yet assemble, or could possibly 
be acquainted with the merits and dignity of any 
“particular” man among them. But to pursue 
his scheme ; this man of authority, who “ cools” 
the “crowd” by degrees, and to whom they all 
appeal, must of necessity prove either an open, 
or, “clandestine, tyrant.” A “clandestine ty^ 
rant” I take to be a king of Brentfoid, who keeps 
his army in disguise , and whenever he happens 
either to die naturalty, be knocked on the head, 
or deposed, the people “ calmly take farther mea- 
sures, and improve upon what was begun under 

VOL. IV. S D 
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his unlimited power.”* All this our author tells 
us, with extreme propiiety, “ is what seems rea- 
sonable to common sense;” that is, in other woids, 
it seems reasonable to leason. This is what he 
calls “ giving an idea of the original of power, 
and the natuie of civil institutions.” To which I 
answei with great phlegm, that I defy any man 
alive to show me in double the number of lines, 
although writ by the same author, such a compli- 
cated ignorance in history, human nature, or po- 
litics, as well as in the oidinaiy properties of 
thought or of style. 

But it seems these profound speculations were 
only premised to introduce some quotations in 
favour of resistance. What has resistance to do 
with the succession of the House of Hanover, 
that the Whig writers should perpetually affect 
to tack them together? I can conceive nothing 
else, hut that their hatred to the queen and mi- 
nistry puts them upon thoughts of introducing 
the successor by another revolution. Aie cases 
of extreme necessity to be introduced as common 
maxims, by which we are always to proceed? 
should not these gentlemen sometimes inculcate 
the general mle of obedience, and not always the 
exception of resistance ? since the former has been 
the perpetual dictate of all laws both divine and 
civil, and the latter is still in dispute. 

I shall meddle with none of the passages he 
cites to prove the lawfulness of lesisting princes, 


This first step towards acting reasonably has brought them 
toliletnselves ; and when the person, by an appeal to whom they 
first were taken out of confusion, was gone from amongst them, 
they haife, calmly taken further measures from a sense of then 
common good." Cr'ms, 
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except that from the present loid-chancelior’s 
speech in defence of Mr Sacheveiel ; “ that there 
are extraordinaiy cases, cases of necessity, which 
are implied, although not expressed, in the gene- 
lal rule” (of obedience.) These words, veiy clear 
in themselves, Mr Steele explains into nonsense ; 
which in any other author, I should suspect to 
have been intended as a reflection upon as gieat 
a person as ever filled or adorned that high sta- 
tion ; but I am so well acquainted with his pen, 
that I much more wonder how it can trace out a 
true quotation, than a false comment To see 
him treat my Lord Harcourt wi,th so much civili- 
ty, looks indeed a little suspicious, and as if he 
had malice in his heait. He calls his lordship a 
very great man, and a gieat living authority,* 
places himself in company with geneial Stanhope, 
and Mr Hoadly ; and in short, takes the most ef- 
fectual method in his power of ruining his lord- 
ship m the opinion of every man, who is wise or 
good. I can only tell my Lord Harcom t, for his 
comfoit, that these praises aie encumbered with 
the doctrine of resistance, and the tiue i evolution 
principles ; and piovided he will not allow Mi 
Steele for his commentatoi, he may hope to re- 
cover the honoui of being libelled again, as well 
as his soveieign and fellow-servants. 

We now come to the Crisis; wheic we meet 
with two pages, by way of intioduction to those 
extracts ihom acts of parliament, that constitute 
the body of his pamphlet. This intioduction be- 
gins with a definition of libeity, and then pro- 
ceeds in a panegyiic upon that gieat blessing. 
His panegyric is made up of half a dozen shreds, 


Sir Simon Harcouit was first Lord Harcoujl, 
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like a school-boy’s theme, beaten general topics, 
where any othei man alive might wander secure- 
ly ; but this politician, by venturing to vary the 
good old phiases, and give them a new turn, 
commits a bundled solecisms and absurdities. 
The weighty tiuths, which he endeavours to press 
upon his reader, aie such as these. That “libei- 
ty is a very good thing that “ without liberty 
we cannot be fiee;” that “health is good, and 
strength is good, but liberty is bettei than either;” 
that “ no man can be happy without the liberty 
of doing whatever his own mind tells him is best;” 
that “ men of quality love liberty, and common 
people love liberty ,” even women and children 
Jove libeity ; and you cannot please them better 
than by letting them do what they please. Had 
Mr Steele contented himself to delivei these, and 
the- like maxims, in such intelligible terms, I 
could have found where we agreed, and where 
we differed. But let us hear some of these 
axioms, as he has involved them. “ We cannot 
possess our souls with pleasure and satisfaction, 
except we preseive in ourselves that inestimable 
blessing, which we call liberty. By libeity I de- 
sire to be understood to mean the happiness of 
men’s living, &c.” The true “ life of man con- 

sists in conducting it according to his own just 
sentiments and innocent inclinations,” — “man’s 
being is degraded below that of a free agent, 
when his affections and passions are no longer 

governed by the dictates of his ovra mind.” 

“Without liberty our health,” (among other 
things,) “ maybe at the will of a tyrant, employed 
to our own ruin, and that of our fellow-ciea- 
tutes.” If theie be any of these maxims^ which 
are not grossly defective in truth, in sense, or in 
grammar, I will allow them to pass for uncontiol- 
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lable. By the first, omitting the pedantry of the 
whole expression, theie are not above one or two 
nations in the world, where any one man can 
“ possess his soul with pleasure and satisfaction.” 
In the second, “ he desires to be understood to 
mean that is, he desires to be meant to mean, 
or to be understood to' understand. In the third, 
“ the life of man consists in conducting” his life. 
In the fourth he affirms, that “men’s beings aie 
degraded, when their passions are no longei go- 
verned by the dictates of their own minds direct- 
ly contrary to lessons of all moralists and legisla- 
tors ; who agree unanimously, that the passions 
of men must be under the government of reason 
and law ; neither are the laws of any othei^ use, 
than to correct the irregularity of our affections. 
By the last, “our health is ruinous to oui selves, 
and other men, when a tyrant pleases which I 
leave to him to make out. 

I cannot sufficiently commend our ancestors, 
for transmitting to us the blessing of liberty ; * 
yet having “ laid out their blood and treasure 
upon the purchase,” I do not see how they “ act- 
ed parsimoniously,” because I can conceive no- 
thing more generous, than that of employing our 
blood and treasure for the service of others. But 
I am suddenly struck with the thought, that I 
have found his meaning; our ancestors acted 
parsimoniously, because they spent only their 
owm treasure for the good of their posterity ; 


* “ The late kingdoms of England and Scotland have contended 
for It from age to age, with too great a price of blood and trea- 
sure to be given for the purchase of any other blessing , but laid 
out parsimoniously, when we consider they have transmitted this 
to their postenty” Cmis. 
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whereas we squandered away the treasures ot our 
posteuty too; but whether t^ey will be thank- 
ful, and think it was done for; the preservation of 
theii liberty, must be left to jihemselves for a de- 
cision. ^ 

I verily believe, although I could not piove it 
in Westmmstei-hall before a loid-chief-justice, 
that by “ enemies to oui constitution,” and “ ene- 
mies to our piesent establishment,” Mr Steele 
“would desire to be undei stood to mean,” my 
lord-treasuiei and the lest of the ministry ; by 

those who are grown . supine, in proportion to 
the danger to which our liberty is every day more 
exposed,” I should guess he means the Tories: 
and by “ honest men, who ought to look up with 
a Spiiit that becomes honesty,” he understands 
the Whigs ; I likewise believe, he would take it 
ill, or think me stupid, if I did not thus expound 
him. I say then, that, accoidmg to this exposi- 
tion, the foul gieat officers of state, together with 
the rest of the cabinet council, (except the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, t) aie “ enemies to our es- 
tablishment, making artful and open attacks upon 
our constitution,” and are now “ practising in- 
direct arts, and mean subtleties, to weaken the 
security of those acts of parliament, for settling 
the succession in the House of Hanover.” The 
first, and most notorious of these criminals, is, 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, loid-high- treasur- 
er, who is reputed to be chief minister ; the se- 
cond is, James Butler, Duke of Oimond, who com- 
mands the army, and designs to employ it in 
bringing ovei the pietender ; the third is, Henry 


* Allndmgto tho debt incurred m the Continental war. 
t Dr Teaisop. 
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3t John, lord viscount Bolingbroke, secretary ot 
state, who must be supposed to hold a constant 
correspondence at the couit of Bar le Due, as the 
late Earl of Godolphin did with that at St Germain : 
and, to aVoid tediousness, Mr Bromley,^ and the 
rest, are employed in their several districts to the 
same end. These are the opinions, which Mr 
Steele and his faction, under the direction of their 
leaders, are endeavouring, with all their might, 
to propagate among the people of England, con- 
cerning the present ministry ; with what reser- 
vation to the honour, wisdom, or justice of the 
queen, I cannot deterpnine who, by her own 
free choice, after long experience of their abili- 
ties and integiity, and in compliance to- the ge- 
neral wishes of her people, called them to her 
service. Such an accusation against persons in 
so high trust, should require, I think, at least one 
single overt act to make it good. If there be 
no other choice of persons fit to serve the crown, 
without danger from the pretender, except among 
those who are called the Whig party, the Hano- 
ver succession is then indeed in a very desperate 
state; that illustrious family will have almost 
nine in ten of the kingdom against it, and those 
principally of the landed interest ; which is most 
to be depended upon, in such a nation as ours. 

I have now got as far as his extiacts, which I 
shall not be at the pains of comparing with the 
originals, but suppose he has gotten them fairly 
transcribed ; I only think, that whoever is paten- 
tee for printing acts of parliament, may have a 
very fair action against him for invasion of pro- 


* Speaker 
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perty ; but this is none of my business to inquire 
into. 

After two-and-twenty pages spent in reciting 
acts of parliament, he desires leave to lepeat the 
history and progress of the union ; upon which I 
have some few things to observe. 

This work, he tells us, was unsuccessfully at- 
tempted by seveial of hei majesty’s predecessors ; 
although 1 do not remember* it was ever thought 
on by any, except King James the First, and the 
late King William I have read indeed, that 
some small overtures were, made by the foimei of 
these princes toward a union between the two 
kingdoms, but rejected with indignation and con- 
tempt by the English ; and the historian tells 
us, that how degenerate and corrupt soever the 
court and parliament then were, they would not 
give eai to so' infamous a proposal. I do not find, 
that any of the succeeding princes before the 
Revolution, ever lesumed the design, because it 
was a project, for which there could not possibly 
be assigned the least reason oi necessity, for 
I defy any mortal to name one single advantage 
that England could evei expect from such a 
union, f 


• The author’s memory here deceived him ; but he acknowled- 
ged hi$ mistake in the Examiner, Hth March 1713. 

t The experience of nearly a century, may now enable us to 
speak with tolerable precision on the subject of the Union. The 
advantage of the first filty years was entirely on the side of Eng- 
land, who secured, in the first place, the grand object of national 
security ; secondly, a right to draw' from Scotland, as from a van- 
' iplifhed province, supplies of soldiers, of sailors, of colonists, and 
of lahourers. It was not until the accession of his present ma- 
jes^,' that these advantages were more than an hundred fold re- 
paid to'SCDtland. It was not until the generation was utterly ex- 
tinguished, thht .remembered tha independence of Scotland, and 
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But toward the end of the late king’s reign, 
upon appiehensions of the want of issue fiom him 
or the princess Anne, a proposition for uniting 
both kingdoms was begun ; because Scotland had 
not settled their crown upon the House of Hano- 
ver, but left themselves at large, in hopes to make 
their advantage ; and it was thought highly dan- 
gerous to leave that part of the island, inhabited 
by a poor fierce northern people, at liberty to 
put themselves under a diffeient king. However, 
the opposition to this work was so great, that it 
could not be overcome, until some time after her 
present majesty came to the ciown , when, by 
the weakness or corruption of a certain minister, 
since dead, an act of parliament was obtained for 
the Scots, which gave them leave to arm them- 
selves ;*■ and so the union became necessary, not 


framed their views and schemes upon principles which preceded the 
Union ; It ^as not until a new race had aiisen, who hardly remem- 
bered the distinction between English and Scottish, that my coun- 
trymen were enabled to avail themselves of the incalculable resour- 
ces which the Union had placed in theii power It seemed as it 
Scotland bewailed^ in her wilderness, the loss of her monarchy, as 
Jepthah's daugbtei did her virginity, for a certain term of yeais, 
and then, with energy, opened her eyes to the brighter prospects 
acquired by that sacrifice of imaginary independence. 

* The Act of Security, as it was called, here alluded to, was m 
its very front hostile to England It professed to piovide for the 
security of the kingdom, in caseof the Queen's death without issue, 
and for the speedy meeting of a Scottish pailiament in that event. 
It stipulated, that the same person should be incapable of suc- 
ceedingto both kingdoms, unless a freecommunicationof trade, and 
the benefit of the navigation act, weie extended to Scotland. It de- 
clared, that with the sovereign all military commissions expired, 
and that the inhabitants, capable of bearing arms, were to be en- 
rolled and drilled monthly. Lastly, that Scotland might not be 
engaged in the continental wars of England, without the consent 
of her own legislation, the prerogative oi declaring peace and war 
was vested in the estates, in&tead of the crown exclusively, ThiJs 
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for any actual good it could possibly do us, but 
to avoid a probable evil , and at tlie same time 
save an obnoxious minister’s head ; who was so 
wise as to take the first oppoitunity of procuring 
a general paadon by act of parliament, because he 
could not, with so much decency and safety, de- 
sire a particular one for himself. These facts are 
well enough known to the whole kingdom. And 
I remember, discoursing above six years ago with 
the most considerable person*" of the adverse 
paity, and a great promoter of the union, he 
frankly owned to me, that this necessity, brought 
upon us by the wrong management of the Earl of 
Godolphm, was the only cause of the union. 

Theiefoie I am leady to grant two points to 
the authoi of the Ciisis ; first, that the union be- 
came necessary foi the cause above related ; be- 
cause it prevented this island fiom being govern- 
ed by two kings ; which England would never 
have suffered ; and it might probably have cost 
us a war of a yeai oi two to reduce the Scots. 
Secondly, that it would be dangeious to break 


act had been provoked, b) the conduct of England during the 
attempt to make a Scottish settlement at Daiien, and by the 
deep and immortal jealousy with which a weakei nation always 
regards the motions of the stronger^ But it was obvious, that 
the act of security bore m its bosom the seeds of sepaiation fiom 
England, and left no alternative to the English ministry, but 
immediate union, or the nsque of futuie civil war Swift 
blames Godolphin for permitting it to be passed. It was once 
rejected by the refusal oi the royal assent, but levived and 
passed -m 1704?: Both countries must have deeply felt the ef* 
facts of civil discord, but chiefly the richer and more unwarbke j 
and^when Swift says, coolly, it would have cost England only a 
mriif&yearor im to reduce Scotland, he gives the most eflectual 
approbation of an union, which wai> to spiure the issue of such aij 
experiment* 

* Lord Somers*. 
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this union, at least in this juncture, while there 
is a pretender abioad, w;ho might piobably lay 
hold of such an opportunity. And this made me 
wonder a little at the spirit of faction last sum- 
mer, among some people, who, having been ,the 
great promoteis of the union, and several of them 
the principal gaineis by it, could yet proceed so 
far as to propose in the House of Lords, that it 
should be dissolved; while, at the same time, 
those peers, who had ever opposed it in the be- 
ginning, were then foi pieseiving it, upon the 
leason I have just assigned, and which the author 
of the Crisis has likewise taken notice of. 

But when he tells, us, “ the Englishmen ought, 
in generosity, to be more particularly caieful in 
preserving this union,” he argues like himself. 
“ The late kingdom of Scotland, (says he,) had as 
numerous a nobility as England,” &c. ^ They had 
indeed ; and to that we owe one of the great and 
necessary evils of the union, upon the foot it now 
stands. Their nobility is indeed so numerous, 
that the whole revenues of their country would 


^ Tbe full passage is . For tbe late kingdom of Scotland had as 
numerous a nobility as England, and the representatives ot theu 
Commons weie also very numerous , they have by the articles of 
union consented to send only sixteen peers, and torty-five com- 
mons, to the parliament of Great Britain, which hath the same 
number of lords and commons foi England that were betoie the 
union ; so that the Scots representatives can make no stand in the 
defence of all, or any of the airucles of the union, should they be 
opposed b;y such unequal numbers of theloids and commons of Eng- 
land ; and therefoie it is most plain, fiom the impotence m which 
so many wise and able men of the Scots nation left themselves in 
these particulars, that they undei stood the points of religion m 
England and Scotland respectively, the succession to the crown 
of Great Britain, and all othei articles of the union, weie never to 
he controverted/^ Crms, 
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be haicllyable to maintain them, according to the 
dignity of their titles ; and, what is infinitely worse, 
they are never likely to be extinct until the last 
peiiod of all things ; because the greatest pait of 
them descend to heirs general. I imagine a per- 
son of quality prevailed on to marry a woman, 
much his inferior, and without a groat to her 
fortune, and hei fi lends arguing she was as good 
as her husband, because she bi ought him as nu- 
meious a family of relations and servants, as she 
found in his house. Scotland, in the taxes, is 
obliged to contiibute one penny for every forty- 
pence laid upon England; and the representatives 
they send to pailiament aie about a thirteenth. 
Eveiy other Scotch peer has all the privileges of 
an English one, except that of sitting in parlia- 
ment, and even precedence before all of the same 
title that shall be created for the time to come. 
The pensions and employments possessed by the 
natives of that country now among us, do amount 
to moie than the whole body o^ their nobility 
ever spent at home , and all the money they laise 
upon the public, is haidly sufficient to defiay their 
civil and military lists. I could point out some, 
with great titles, who affected to appeal very vi- 
gorous for dissolving the union, although their 
whole revenues befoie that period, would have 
ill maintained a Welsh justice of peace , and have 
since gathered more money, than evei any Scotch- 
man, who had not travelled, could form an idea 
of.* 


* 'ife alludes to Jolrn Dulse of Argyle and Greenwich, and his 
brothW Archibald Earl of Islay. The duke had been deeply in 
the counts of Oxfoid ; but he was rather an enemy to the Duke 
of Marlborough, than a friend to the Tory interest, and they aie 
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I liave only one thing more to say upon occa- 
sion of the union act ; which is, that the author 
of the Crisis may be faiily proved, fiom his own 
citations, to be guilty of high tieason. In a pa- 
per of his called the lEnglishman, of October 29, 
there IS an advertisement about taking in sub- 
scriptions for printing the Ciisis, where the title 
is published at length with the following clause, 
which the authoi thought fit to diop in the pub- 
lication; (“and that no power on eaith can bai, 
alter, oi make void the piesent settlement of the 
crown, &c By Richard Steele.”) In his extract 
of an act of paijiament made since the union, it 
appears to be “ high treason” for “ any person, by 
writing or printing, to maintain and afiinn, that 
the kings or queens of this realm, with and by 
the authoi ity of pailiament, are not able to make 
laws and statutes of sufficient force and validity 
to limit and bind the crown, and the descent, li- 
mitation, inheiitance, and the government there- 
of.” This act being subsequent to the settle- 


feaid finally to have’differed upon the duke's demanding the post of 
master-general ©f the ordnance. Upon receiving a lefusal, he le- 
solved to extort, by force, what favour had failed to procure him, 
and entered keenly into the cabals of bis countrymen, then bent 
on a dissolution of the Union. The extension of the’^m alt-tax to 
Scotland being considered as a grievance, the duke, with the 
Earl of Mar and two Scottish commoners, went to make a foimal 
remonstrance to the queen And he supported the bill brought 
into parliament by the Earl of Seafield, tor dissolving the Union. 
All these proceedings baving greatly offended the ministry, the 
duke was deprived of his offices, and remained m opposition until 
the accession of George I. Swift had been his personal friend, 
but the bleach in politics seems to have dissolved their intimacy ; 
and as our author, on the oiie hand, thxew out the sarcasm in the 
text upon the duke's character, liis grace, on the other, headed the 
Scottish nobles in their denunciation of the pamphlet and the 
ter. 
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ment of the crown confirmed at the union, it is 
piobable some friend of the author advised him 
to leave out those tieasonable woids in the piint- 
ed title-page, which he had before published in 
the advertisement: and accoidingly we find, that 
in the treatise itself he only “otfeis it to every 
good subject’s consideration, whether this article 
of the settlement of the crown is not as firm as 
the union itself, and as the settlement of episco- 
pacy in England, &c ” And he thinks the “Scots 
undei stood it so, that the succession to the crown 
was never to be controverted.” 

These I take to be only “treasonable” insinua- 
tions, but the adveitisement, befoie mentioned, 
is actually high tieason; for which the author 
ought to be prosecuted, if that would avail any 
thing under a jurisdiction, where cuismg the 
queen is not above the penalty of txventy marks. 

Nothing is moie notorious than that the Whigs 
of late yeai-s, both in their writings and dis- 
couises, have affected upon all occasions to allow 
the legitimacy of the pretendei. This makes me 
a little wonder to see our author labouring to 
prove the contraiy, by pioducing all the popular 
chat of those times, and other solid arguments 
from Fullei's naiiative : but it must be sup- 
posed, that this gentleman acts by the commands 
of his superiors, who have thought fit at this 
juncture to issue out new oiders, for reasons best 
known to themselves. I wish they had been 
more cleai in their diiections to him upon that 
weighty point, whether the settlement of the 


* WilliawL Fuller, an imj)udent impostor, wlio was pilloried lu 
J70£ for a pretended discovery concerning the birth of the Che^a-* 
}ief St Geojge# 7 
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succession in the House of Hanover be alterable 
oi not. I have observed wbeie, in bis former 
pages, be gives it in the negative ; but m the 
turning of a leaf, he has wholly changed his 
mind. He tells us, he “wonders theie can be found 
any Briton weak enough to contend against a 
power in their own nation, which is practised in 
a much gi eater degiee in othei states and “ how 
hard it is, that Britain should be debaired the 
privilege of establishing its own secuiity, by re- 
linquishing only those b^ranches of the royal line, 
which threaten it with destiuctioii ; while other 
nations never sciuple, upon less occasions, to go 
much gie3,ter lengths^” of which he pioduces in- 
stances in France, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia; 
and then adds, “ can Gieat Britain help to ad- 
vance men to other thrones, and have no power 
in liniiting its own^” How can a senatoi, capable 
of doing honour to sir Thomas Hanmer, be guilty 
of such lidiculous inconsistencies ^ “ The author 
of the Conduct of the Allies (says he) has dared 
to diop insinuations about alteiing the succes- 
sion.” The authoi of the Conduct of the Allies 
writes sense and English ; neither of which the 
author of the Crisis understands. The former 
thinks “ it wrong in point of policy to call in a 
foreign power to be guaiantee of oui succession, 
because it puts it out of the power of our own 
legislature to change oui succession, vnthout the 
consent of that pnnee or state, who is guaran- 
tee, whatever necessity may happen in future 
times.” Now, if it be high treason to affiim bv 
writing, that the legislatme has no such powci'; 
and if Mr Steele thinks it strange that Britain 
should be debaired this piivilege, what coukt be 
the crime of putting such a case, that in fi-tuie 
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ages, a necessity might happen of limiting the 
succession, as well as it has happened already ? 

When Mr Steele “ reflects upon the many so- 
lemn, strong bairieis (to our succession) of laws 
and oaths, &c he thinks all fear vanishes before 
them.” I think so too, provided the epithet so- 
lemn goes for nothing ; because, although I have 
often heard of a solemn day, a solemn feast, and a 
solemn coxcomb, yet I can conceive no idea to 
myself of a solemn baiiier. However, be that 
as It will, his “thoughts it seems will not let him 
rest, but, before he is aware, he asks himself se- 
veral questions and, since he cannot resolve 
them, I will endeavour to give him what satis- 
faction I am able. The first is, “ what are the 
marks of a lasting security To which I answer, 
that the signs of it in a kingdom or state aie, 
first, good laws ; and secondly, those law's well 
executed . we are pretty well piovided wdth the 
foiniei, but extremely defective in the latter. — 
Secondly, “ what are our tempers and oui hearts 
at home If by ours, he means those of him- 
self and his abettors, they are most damnably 
wicked ; impatient for the death of the queen , 
ready to gratify theii ambition and revenge, by 
all despeiate methods; wholly alienate from 
truth, law, religion, mercy, conscience, or ho- 
noui. — Thirdly, “ in what hands is power lodged 
abroad To answ'ei the question naturally, Lew- 
is XIV. is King of France, Philip V. (by the 
counsels and acknowledgments of the Whigs) is 
King of Spain, and so on. If by power he means 
money, the Duke of Mailboiough is thought to 
have more ready money than all the kings of 
Christendom together ; but, by the peculiar dis- 
position of Providence, it is locked up in a trunk, 
to which his ambition has no key ; and that is 
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our security. — Fourthly, “ are our unnatural di- 
visions our strength ?” I think not ; but they are 
the sign of it,, for being unnatural they cannot 
last ; and this shows, that union, the foundation 
of all strength, is more agreeable to our n; - 
ture. — Fifthly, “ is it nothing, .fo us, which 
the princes of Europe has the longest swor i f ’ 
Not much, if we can tie up his hands, or pu' 
strong shield into those of his neighbours ; or if 
our sword be as sharp as his is long ; or if it be 
necessary for him to turn his own sword into 
a ploughshare ; or if such a sword happens to be 
in the hands of an infant,, or struggled for by 
two competitors. — Sixthly, “ the powerful hand 
that deals out crowns and kingdoms all around 
us, may it not in time reach a king out to us 
too.?” If the powerful hand he means be that of 
France, it may reach out as many kings as it 
pleases;, hnt we will not accept them. Whence 
does this man get his intelligence? I should think 
even his brother Ridpath might fiimish him with 
better. Wliat crowns or kingdoms has France 
dealt about ? Spain w^ given by the will of the 
former king, in consequence of that infamous 
treaty of partition, the adviser of which will, I 
hope, never be forgot in England. Sicily was 
disposed of, by her majesty of Great Britain ; so 
in effect was Sardinia. France indeed once reach- 
ed out a king to Poland, but the people would 
not receive, hiin. This question of Mr. Steele’s, 
was therefore only put in terrorem^ without any 
regard to truth. — Seventhly, “ are there no pre- 
tensions to our crown that can ever be revived ?” 
There may, for aught I know, be about a dozen; 
and those, in time, may possibly beget a hun- 
dred ; but we must do as well as we can. Cap- 
tain Bessus, when he had fifty challenges to an- 
vot. IV. ,2 E 
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swei, piotested he could not fight above three 
duels a day. “ If the pietcndcr should fail,” 
says the wiiter, “ the Fiench King has in his 
quiver a succession of them ; the Duchess of Sa- 
voy, or her sons, oi the dauphin, her giandson.” 
Let me suppose the chevalici de St Geoige to 
be dead , the Duchess of Savoy will then be a 
pretcndci, and consequently must leave her 
husband, because his loyal highness (for Mr 
Steele has not yet acknowledged him for a king) 
is in alliance with hei British majesty ; her sons, 
when they grow pietendcrs, must undergo the 
same fate. But I am at a loss how to dispose of 
the dauphin, if he happen to be King of Fi ance 
befoic the pretendeiship to Biitain falls to his 
shaie; for I doubt he will nevei be persuaded to 
remove out of his own kingdom, only because it 
is too near England. 

But “ the Duke of Savoy did, some yeais ago, 
put in his claim to the ciown of England in right 
of his wife; and he is a piince of great capa- 
city, in stiict alliance with Fiance, and may 
thciefore veiy W'ell add to our fears of a popisii 
successor.” Is it the fault of the piesent, oi of 
any ministiy, that this piince put in his claim 
blast we give him opium to destioy his capacity ^ 
or can we picvent his alliance with any piince, 
who is in peace with hei majesty ? Must we send 
to stab or poison all the popish pi inccs, wlio have 
any pietended title to our ciown by the proxi- 
mity of blood ^ What, in the name of God, can 
these people diive at? what is it they demand? 
Suppose the present dauphin weie now a man, 
and, the King of France, and next popish heir to 
the crown of England ; is he not excluded by 
the laws of the land? But what legaid will he 
have to our laws ? I answer , has not the queen 
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as good a title to the crown of France ? and how 
is she excluded, but by their law ag-ainst the 
succession of females, which we are not bound 
to acknowledge : and is it not in our power to 
exclude female successors, as well as in theirs ^ 
If such a pretence shall piove the cause of a 
war, what human power can pi event it^ But our 
cause must necessarily be good and lighteous; 
for either the kings of England have been un- 
justly kept out of the possession of France, or 
the dauphin, although nearest of kin, can have 
no legal title to England. And he must be an ill 
prince indeed, who, will not have the, hearts and 
hands of ninety-nine in a hundred among his 
subjects, against such a popish pretender-. 

I have been the longer in answering the se- 
venth question, because it led me to consider all 
he had afterward to say upon the subject of the 
pretender. Eighthly, and lastly, he asks himself, 
“ whether Popery and Ambition are become tame 
and quiet neighbours ?” In this I can give him no 
satisfaction, because I never was in that street 
wheie they live; nor do I converse with ‘any of 
their fiiends; only I find they are persons of a 
very evil reputation. But I am told for certain, 
that Ambition had lemoved her lodging, and lives 
the very next door to Faction, where they keep 
such a racket, that the whole parish is disturbed, 
and every night m an upioai. 

This much in answer to those eight uneasy 
questions put by the author to himself, m older to 
satisfy every Briton, and give him an occasion of 
“ taking an impartial view of the affairs of Eu- 
rope in geneial, as well as of Great Britain in pai- 
ticular ” 

Aftei enumerating the great actions of the con- 
federate aimies, undci the command of prince 
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Eugene and the Duke of Mailborougli, Mr Steeie 
observes in the bitterness of his soul, that the 
‘‘ Biitish general, however unaccountable it may- 
be to posterity, was not peimitted to enjoy the 
fruits of hisgloiious labour” Ten years fiuits, 
it seems, weie not sufficient, and yet they weie 
the fmitfullest campaigns that ever any geneial 
ciopped Howevei, I cannot but hope, thatpos- 
tenty will not be left in the daik, but some care 
taken both of her Majesty’s gloiy, and the lepu- 
tation of those she employs. An impartial his- 
torian may tell the woild, (and the next age will 
easily believe what it continues to feel,) that the 
avarice and ambition of a few factious insolent 
subj'ects had almost destroyed their country, by 
continuing a luinous war in conjunction with al- 
lies, for whose sake principally we fought, who 
refused to bear their just pioportion of their 
charge, and were connived at in their refusal, 
for private ends : that these factious people 
tieated the best and kindest of soveieigns with 
insolence, cruelty, and ingratitude, of which he 
will b« able to pioduce seveial instances; that 
they encouiaged persons and principles alien 
from our leligion and government, in older to 
stiengthen their faction ; he will tell the reasons 
n)-hy the general, and first minister, were seduced 
to be heads of this faction, contiary to the o-pi- 
nions they had always professed. Such an histo- 
lian will show many leasons, which made it ne* 
cessary to lemove the geneial and his fiiends; 
who, knowing the bent of the nation was against 
them, expected to lose their power when the war 
tvas, at an end. Particulaily, the histoiian will 
discover the whole intrigue of the Duke of Mail- 
borougli’s endeavouring to procure a commission 
to be general for life; wherein justice will be done 
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to a peison, at that time of high station in the 
law, who, (I mention it to his hououi) advised 
the duke, when he was consulted upon it, not to 
accept of such a commission By these, and many 
other instances whicli time will bnng to light, it 
may peihaps appear not veiy unaccountable to 
posteiity, why this great man was dismissed at 
last , but lather why he was dismissed no sooner 
But this is enteiing into a wide field I shall 
therefoie leave posteiity to the infoimation of 
better historians than the author of the Crisis or 
myself, and go on to inform the piesent age, in 
some facts, which the great oiatoi and politician 
thinks fit to misiepresent, with' the utmost degi'ee 
eithei of natuialoi wilful ignoiance. He asserts, 
that m the Duke of Ormond's campaign, “ after 
a suspension of aims between Great Britain and 
France, pioclaimed at the head of the armies, the 
British troops m the midst of the enemy’s garii- 
sons wnthdiew themselves fiom theii contcde- 
lates.” The fact is diiectly otheiwise; for the 
Biitish tioops weie most infamously deseited by 
the confedeiates, after all that could be ur^ed by 
the Duke of Ormond and the Earl of Stiaffoid to 
press the confedeiate generals not to forsake 
them. The duke was diiected to avoid engaging 
in any action, until he had faither ordeis, because 
an account of the King of Spain’s renunciation, 
was eveiy day expected . this, the Imperialists 
and Dutch knew well enough: and theiefoie 
proposed to the duke, in that very junctuie, to 
engage the Fiench, for no other reason but to 
lender despeiate all the queen’s measuies to- 
waida peace Was not the ceitain possession of 
Dunkirk, of equal advantage to the uncertainty 
of a battle ? A whole campaign undei the Duke 
of Marlboiough, with such an acquisition, al- 
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though at the cost of many thousand lives, and 
several millions of money, would have been 
thought very gloriously ended. 

Neither, after all, Avas it a new thing, either 
in the British geneial, or the Dutch deputies, to 
lefuse fighting, when they did not appiove of it. 
When the Duke of Mailboiough was going to 
invest Boucham, the deputies of the States pres- 
sed him in vain to engage the enemy , and one of 
them was so far discontented upon his Grace’s le- 
fusal, that he presently became a partizan of the 
peace ; yet I do not remember any clamour then 
raised here against the Duke upon that account. 
Again, when the Fiench invaded Douay, after 
the confedeiates had deserted the Duke of Or- 
mond, Prince Eugene was violently bent upon a 
battle, and said they should nevei have another 

so good an opportunity ; but Monsieur , a 

private deputy, rose up, and opposed it so far, 
that the prince was forced to desist Was it then 
moie ciiminal in the Duke of Oimond to refuse 
fighting by express command of the queen, and in 
order to get possession of Dunkirk, than foi the 
Duke of Marlborough to give the same refusal, 
without any such oiders, oi any such advantage? 
01 shall a Dutch deputy assume more power than 
the Queen of Gieat Britain’s general, acting by 
the immediate commands of his sovereign ? 

“ The emperor and the empiie,” (says Mi Steele 
by Avay of admiration) “ continue the wai Is 
his imperial majesty able to continue it or not ? if 
he be, then Gieat Biitain has been stiangely used 
for ten years past ; then how came it to pass, that 
of about ten thousand men in his service in Italy 
at the time of tlie battle of Turin, there were not 
above four thousand paid by himself? If he be 
not able to continue it, why does he go on ? The 
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reasons are cleai ; because tbe war only affects 
the princes of the empiie, whom he is willing 
enough to expose, but not his own dominions. 
Besides, his Imperial ministeis are in daily expec- 
tation of the queen’s death; which they hope 
will give a new turn to affaiis, and rekindle the 
war in Europe upon the old foot ; and we know 
how the ministeis of that couit publicly assign it 
for a leason of their obstinacy against peace, that 
they hope for a sudden i evolution in England- 
In the mean time, this appearance of the empe- 
ror’s being foisaken by his ally, will seive to in- 
ciease the clamour, both here and in Holland, 
against her majesty and those she employs. 

Mr Steele says, “ there can be no crime in af- 
fiiTOing, (if it be truth) that the house of Bom bon 
is at this juncture become moie formidable, and 
bids fairer for a universal monarch^'-, and to en- 
gross tlie whole trade of Europe, than it did be- 
fore the war.’' 

“ No crime in affirming it, if it be tiuth.” I 
will for once allow his pioposition. But, if it be 
false, then I affirm, that whoever advances so se- 
ditious a falsehood, deserves to be hanged. Does 
he mean, by the house of Bouibon, the two kings 
of Fiance and Spain If so, I reject his meaning, 
which would insinuate, that the interests and de- 
signs of both those princes will be the same; 
whereas they aiemore opposite than those of any 
two other monarchs in Christendom. This is the 
whole foolish slander so frequently flung upon 
the peace, and as frequently refuted. These fac- 
tious undertakers of the press write with gieat 
advantage ; they strenuously affiim a thousand 
falsehoods, without fear, wit, conscience, oi know- 
ledge , and we, who answer them, must be at the 
expense of an argument for each ; aftci which, m 
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tlie very next pamphlet, we see the same asser- 
tions pioducecl again, without the least notice of 
\yhat has been said to dispiove them By the 
house of Bouibon, does he mean only the Fiench 
king for the time being ? If so, and his assert on 
be tiue, then that prince must deal with the de- 
vil, or else the money and blood spent in oui ten 
yeais A'ictoiics against him, might as nell have 
continued in the puises and veins of her majesty’s 
subjects 

But the paiticulai asseitions of this authoi aie 
easier delected than his general ones ; I shall 
therefoie proceed upon examining the formei. 
Foi instance 1 desiie him to ask the Dutch, nho 
can best infoim him, “ why they deliveied up 
Tiaeibach to the Impel ialists?” foi, as to the 
queen, hei majesty Avas never once consulted in 
it, vdiatevei his pieceptois, the politicians of But- 
ton’s cofteehouse, may hai^e informed him to the 
central y. 

IMr Steele affiims, that the Fiench “ have be- 
gun the demolition of Dunkiik contjemptuously 
and arbitiaiily then own way.” The govcinoi of 
the town, and those gentlemen intiustcd with 
the inspection of this woik, do assuie me, that 
the fact IS altogether othei wise , that the method 
piesciibed by those whom hei majesty employs, 
has been exactly followed, and that the woiks aie 
alieady demolished. I will vcntuic to tell him 
farthei, that the demolition was so long defened, 
in order to remove those dillicultics winch the 


^ All tlie woiki knows wilh what fiankness the Dutch have 
hmi tieated to deliver up Tiaerbach to the Impeiiaiists, as an ex- 
pedient tor the Flench to besiege U , because, iorsooth, it Ia> con- 
venient lof their incuisions upon the empue. This extravagant 
dennmdBiust give a meianchoiy prospect to other nations/' 
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bairier treaty has put us under; and the event 
lias shown, that it was piudent to pioceed no 
fastei, until those diftculties weie got over. The 
mole and haibom could not be destioyed, until 
the ships weie got put; which, by leason of 
some piofoimd secrets of state, did not happen 
until the othei day. Who “ gave him those just 
suspicions, that the mole and haiboui will never 
be destroyed^” What is it he would now insinu- 
ate' that the ministry is biibed to leave the most 
impoitant part of the woik undone, oi, that the 
pietendei is to invade us fiom llience, oi that 
the queen has entered into a conspiiacy with hei 
servants, to prevent the good effects of the peace, 
for no othei end but to lose the affections of her 
people, and endanger herself^ 

Instead of any faither information, w'hich I 
could easily give, but which no honest man can 
want, I venture to affirm, that the mole and hai- 
bour of Dunkirk wull in a short time be most ef- 
fectually destroyed ; and at the same time, I ven- 
tuie to prophesy, that neithei Mi Steele, noi his 
faction, will evei confess they believe it. 

After all, it is a little haid that the queen can- 
not be allowed to demolish this town, in what- 
evei mannei she pleases to fancy. Mi Steele 
must have it done in his own way, and is aiigiy 
the Flench have pietended to do it m thciis ; and 
yet he wrongs them into the baigain. Foi my 
own part, I do seiiously think the most Chtistirai 
king to be a much better fiiend of hei majesty’s 
than Mr Steele, or any of his faction, besides, 
it is to be considered, that he is a nionaich and a 
relation; and theiefoie, if I were a pi ivy couu- 
selloi, and my advice to be asked, which of those 
two gentlemen born, * should have the diicclioii 


* Mr Steele often styles, himselt so. 
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in the demolition of Dunkiik, I will give it for 
the former ; because I look upon Mi Steele, in 
quality of a member of his paity, to be much 
moie skilful in “ demolishing at home” than 
“ abioad.” 

Theie is a prospect of moie danger to the ba- 
lance of Euiope, and to the trade of Britain, from 
the emperor oven unning Italy, than from Fiance 
ovei 1 umiing the empii e. That his impei lal majesty 
entertains such thoughts, is visible to the world ; 
and although little can be said to justify many 
actions of the French king, yet the worst of 
them have never equalled the empeior’s arbitrary 
keeping the possession of Milan, diicctly con- 
tiaiy to his oath, and to the expiess words of 
the golden bull, which oblige him to delivei up 
eveiy fief that falls, or else they must all, in the 
couise of time, lapse into his own hands. 

I was at a loss who it was that Mr Steele hint- 
ed at some time ago, by “ the poweiful hand that 
deals out crowns and kingdoms all around us 
I now plainly find he meant no other hand but 
his own. He has dealt out the ciown of Spain to 
France ; to France he has given leave to invade 
the empii e next spring, with two hundred thou- 
sand men ; and now, at last, he deals to France 
the imperial dignity ; and so “ faiewell libeity 
Europe will be Fieiich. But, in ordei to bring 
all this about, “ the capital of Austria, the resi- 
dence of his impel ial majesty,” must continue to 
be “ visited by the plague,” of which the empe- 
lor must die, and so the thing is done. * 


* “ landau and Fribourg are taken ; and in case there is no in- 
termediate peace, which may still be moie immediately fetal to 
us, two hundred thousand French may be ready in the spring to 
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Why should not I venture to “ deal out one 
sceptre” in my turn, as well as Mr Steele ? I there- 
foie “ deal out” the empiie to the electot of Sax- 
ony, upon failuie of issue, to this emperor at his 
death, provided the Whigs will prevail on the 
son to turn papist, to get an empire, as they did 
upon the father, to get a kingdom. Or, if this 
pimce be not approved of, I deal it out m his 
stead to the elector of Bavaiia; and in one or 
the other of these, I daie engage to have ail 
Christendom to second me, whatever the spleen, 
in the shape of politics, may dictate to the author 
of the Crisis. , 

Tlie design of Mr Steele, in representing the 
“ cii cumstances of the affairs of Europe,” is to 
signify to the world, that all Europe is put in the 
high load to slavery, by the corruption of her 
majesty’s present ministers; and so he goes on to 
Portugal ; which, “ having during the war sup- 
plied us with gold in exchange for our woollen 
manufacture, has only at present a suspension of 
aims for its protection, to last no longer than till 
the Catalonians are reduced, and then the old 
pretensions of Spain to Portugal will be revived 
and Poitugal, when once enslaved by Spain, falls 
naturally, with the lest of Europe, into the gulf 
of France, In the mean time, let us see what re- 


invade the empire, and restore the Duke of Bavaria to his for- 

feited dominions. 

These incidents happen when the capital of Austria, the resi- 
dence of his Impel lal Majesty, is visited with the plague. The 
male line of that house is likely to terminate m hnrbelf, and 
should it please God to take him off, and no king of the Romans 
chosen, a pimce of the House of Bourbon would piobably bid 
fair tor the imperial dignity ; after which day, faieweli liberty, 
Europe would he Fiench/^ Cnm^ 
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lief a little truth can give this unhappy kingdoni„ 
That Portugal has yet no moi e than a suspension nf 
aims, they may thank themselves, because they 
came so late into the ti eaty , and that they came 
so late, they may thank the Vv higs, whose false 
repicsentaticns they weic so weak as to believe. 
Howevei, the queen has voluntarily given them 
a guaiantee to defend them against Spam, until 
the peace shall be made , and such teinis after 
the peace are stipulated foi them, as the Poitu- 
guese themselves aie contented with 

Having mentioned the Catalonians, he puts the 
question, “ Who can name the Catalonians with- 
out a teai That can 1 , foi he has told so many 
melancholy stoiies witliout one syllable of tiutli, 
that he has blunted the edge of my tcais, and I 
shall not be staitlecl at tlie woist he can say. 
What he affirms conceining the Catalonians, is 
included in the following particulars : Fiist, “ that 
they were drawn into the war by the encourage- 
ment of the maiitimc powers by which aie un- 
derstood England and Holland- but he is too 
good a fuend of the Dqtcli to gh^e them any pait 
of the blame. Secondly, that “ they aie now 
abandoned and exposed to the icsentment of an 
eniaged prince.” Thirdly, that “ they always 
opposed the person and intciest of that piincc,” 
who IS their present king. Lastly, that “ the 
doom is dieadful of those who shall, in the 
sight of God, be esteemed their destioyers.” 
And if we luteipiet the insinuation he makes, ac- 
cording to his own mind, the destruction of those 
people must be imputed to the piesent ministiy. 

I am sometimes, in charity, disposed to hope, 
that this writer is not always sensible of the fla- 
grant falsehoods he utteis, but is either biassed 
by an inclination to believe the woist, or a want 
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of judgment to choose his informers. That the 
“ Catalonians” were “ drawn into the war by the 
encouragement of hei majesty,” should not in de- 
cency have been affirmed, until about fifty years 
hence, when it might be supposed theie would 
be no living witness left to dispiove it. It was 
only upon the assuiances of a levolt given by the 
Prince of Hesse and others, and then invitation, 
that the queen was prevailed with to send her 
forces upon that expedition When Baicelona 
was taken, by a most unexpected accident of a 
bomb lighting on the magazine, ^ then indeed the 
Catalonians levolted, having befoie submitted 
and sworn allegiance to Philip, as much as any 
other province of Spain. Upon the peace be- 
tween that Cl own and Biitain, the queen, in or- 
der to ease the emperor, and save his troops, sti- 
pulated with King Philip for a neutiahty in Italy, 
and that his imperial majesty should have liberty 
to evacuate Catalonia, upon condition of absolute 
indemnity of the Catalans, with an entire resti- 
tution to their honours, dignities, and estates. 
As this neutrality was never observed by the em- 
peioi, so he never effectually evacuated Catalo- 
nia ; for, although he sent away the main body, 
he left behind many officeis and piivate men, 
who nowspii it up and assist those obstinate people 
to continue in their lebellion. It is tiue indeed 
that king Philip did not absolutely icstoie the 
Catalans to all their old pi ivileges, of which they 
never made other use than as an encouiage- 
ment to lebel ; but admitted them to the same 
privileges with his subjects of Castile, particu- 


^ Or rather by the gallantry with which Lord Peteiborough 
stormed the fortress of Monjouickt 

6 
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laiiy to the liberty of trading, and having em- 
ployments in the West Indies, which they never 
enjoyed before. Besides, the queen leseived to 
he 1 self the powei of piocuiing faithei immunities 
for them, wherein the most Chi istian king was 
obliged to second hei ; for, his Catholic majesty 
intended no moie than to retrench those privi- 
leges, under the pietext of which they now re- 
bel, as they had formed}’ done in favour of France. 
“ How dieadful then must be the doom of those,” 
who hindered these people from submitting to 
the gentle terms olfered them by their piince! 
and who, although they be conscious of their 
own inability to furnish one single ship for the 
support of the Catalans, are at this instant spur- 
ring them on to their rum, by promises of aid 
and protection ! 

Thus much in answer to Mi Steele’s account of 
the affairs of Euiope, from which he deduces the 
universal monaichy of France, and the danger of 
I know not how many popish successors to Bri- 
tain. His political reflections are as good as his 
facts “ We must observe,” says he, “ that the 
person who seems to be the most favouied by the 
Fiench king in the late treaties, is the duke of 
Savoy.” Extremely right: for, whatever that 
prince got by the peace, he owes entirely to her 
majesty, as a just lewaid for his having been so 
fii m and useful an ally ; neither was France brought 
with more difficulty to yield any one point, than 
that of allowing the duke such a hairier as the 
queen insisted on. 

“ He is become the most powerful prince in 
Italy.” I had rather see him so than the erape- 
roi. “ He is supposed to have entered into a se- 
cret and strict alliance with the house of Boui- 
bon.” This is one of those facts wheiein I am 
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most inclined to believe the author, because it is 
what he must needs be utterly ignorant of, and 
therefoie may possibly be true. 

I thought indeed we should be safe fiom all 
popish successors as far as Italy, because of the 
prodigious clutter about sending the pietender 
thither. But they will never agiee where to fix 
their longitude, The duke of S^avoy is the moie 
dangerous for removing to Sicily : he “ adds to 
our fears” for being “ too far off,” and the Che- 
valier St George for being “ too near.” So, 
“ whether France conquei Germany, or be in peace 
and good understanding with it,” either event 
“ will put us and Holland at the mercy of Fiance, 
which has a quivei full of pietenders at its back, 
whenever the chevalier shall die ” 

This was just the logic of pool piince Butler, a 
splenetic madman, whom eveiy body may lemem- 
ber about the town. Prince Pamphilio in Italy, 
employed emissaries to torment piince Butler here. 
But what if prince Pamphilio die ^ Why then he 
had left in his will, that his heiis and executois 
torment prince Butler for ever. 

I cannot think it a misfortune, what Mr Steele 
affiims, “ that treasonable books lately dispersed 
among us, striking apparently at the Flanover suc- 
cession, have passed almost without observation 
fiom the geneiality of the people,” because it 
seems a certain sign, that “ the generality of the 
people” are well disposed to that illustrious family : 
but I look upon it as a great evil, to sep seditious 
books “ dispersed among us, appaiently sti iking” 
at the queen and her administiation, at the con- 
stitution in church and state, and at all religion , 
yet “ passing without observation fiom the gene- 
rality of” those 111 powei . but wheihei this re- 
missness may be imputed to Whitehall, oi West- 
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iiiinslciliall, IS otliei iHen’b business to inqune 
Hr Steele knows m his conscience, that the Que- 
ues concerning the Pretender, issued from one of 
hisownpaity. And as for the pooi nonjunng- 
cleigyman, nho was tiusted with committing to 
the piess a late book “ on the subject of heredi- 
tai V by a stiain of a smh7hU7h jus, he is now, 

as I am told, with half a scoic childien, staiving 
and lotting among thieves and pickpockets, in the 
common loom of a stinking jail. ^ I have never 
scon citlici rhe book oi the publisher; howcvei, 
I would fam ask one single peison” | in the 
woild a question; why he has so often diank the 
abdicated king's health upon his knees- — hut the 
transition is natuial and liequcnt, and I shall not 
trouble him foi an answer. 

It IS the hardest case in the woild, that Mr 
Steele should take up the artificial icports of his 
own faction, and then put them oft upon the woild, 
as “ additional feais of a popish successoi I can 
assuie him, that no good subject of the queen’s is 
under the least concern, whether the pietender 


^ Swift follows Steele m liis allusion to the trial of Hilkiah 
Bedfordj a non-j min" cleigyman, real or ostensible author of a 
work called “ The heieditaiy right of the Crown oi England asser- 
ted/^ As it was asserted by the Whigs, that the mini&try had ap- 
piovecl of the book, that Mr Secretary Bromley had been active 
in giving It circulation , and that the author had leceivcd the as- 
sistance of some manuscripts in the lord tieasurer's iibrai^, they 
felt themselves obliged to animadvert upon thejacobitical tenets it 
contained The printer was appiehended and examined. The au-* 
thor, oreditoi, then came forwaid, was tned, and sentenced to im- 
pusonment in the Queci/s Bench for three years, and to be piiio** 
lied in Westminster Hall. But the latlei part oi the punishment 
was remitted. 

t Parker, afterwaids cail of IMacclesfield, is heie meant. Per- 
haps hiS sense ot the saiea'^m made him tieat the printer of the 
pamphlet with more seventy, when brought into the King's Bench j 
oi which he was then Lord Chief Justice. 
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be converted or not, * farther than their wishes 
that all men would embiace the true religion. 
But reporting backward and forward upon this 
point, helps to keep up the nojse, and is a topic 
for Mr Steele to enlaige himself upon, by show- 
ing how little we can depend upon such conver- 
sions, by collecting a list of popish ciuelties, and 
repeating after himself and the bishop of Sarum, 
the dismal effects likely to follow upon the return 
of that superstition among us. 

But, as this writer is reported by those who 
know him, to be what the French call jourmlier, 
his fear and courage operating according to the 
weather in oiir unoertiain blitnate ; I apt to be- 
lieve the two last pages of his Crisis were written 
on a sunshiny day. This I guess from the g'eneral 
tenor of them, and paiticularly from an unwary 
assertion, which, if he believes as firmly as I do, 
will at once overthrow all his foreign and domes- 
tic fears, of a popish successor. “As divided a 
people as we are, those who stand for the house 
of Hanover, are infinitely, superior in number, 
wealth, courage, and all arts military and civil, to 
those in the con ti ary interest;” beside which, we 
have “ the laws, I say, the laws on our side.” 
The laws, I say, the laws. This elegant repetition 
is, I think, a little out of place , for the stiess 
might better have been laid upon so great a ma 
jority of the nation ; without which, I doubt the 
laws would be -little weight, although they be 
very good additional securities. And if what he 
here asserts be true, as it certainly is, although he 


® Steele bad alluded to the raibsion of Charles Lesley, tlie boh- 
jutot, who went to Bar Le Due, on the hopeiul scheme o! coiik« 
Yertmg the Chevalier St Geoige to the English iaith, 

YOL . JV. 2 F 
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asseit it (for I allow even the majoiity of his own 
party to be against the pretender) tneie can he 
no danger of a popish successor, except from the 
unreasonable jealousies of the best among that 
party, and from the malice, the aval ice, or ambi- 
tion of the woist; without which, Britain would 
be able to defend her succession, against all her 
enemies, both at home and abroad. Most of the 
dangers from abroad, which he enumerates as the 
consequences of this very bad peace made by the 
queen, and appioved by parliament, must have 
subsisted under any peace at all ; unless, among 
other projects equally feasible, we could have sti- 
pulated to cut the throats of eveiy popish i elation 
to the royal family. 

Well, by this author’s own confession, a numbei 
infinitely superioi, and the best circumstantiated 
imaginable, arc for the succession in the house of 
Hanover. This succession is established, con- 
firmed, and secured by seveial law'^s ; her majesty’s 
repeated declarations, and the oaths of all her sub- 
jects, engage both her and them to preseive what 
those laws have settled. Tliis is a security indeed, 
a security adequate at least to the importance of 
the thing ; and yet, according to the Whig scheme, 
as delivered to us by Mr Steele and his coadjutors, 
is altogether insufficient ; and the succession will 
be defeated, the pretender brought in, and popeiy 
established among us, without the farther assist- 
ance of this writer and his faction. 

And what seemities have our adversaries sub- 
stituted in the place of these ? A club of politi- 
cians, where Jenny Man presides ; a Crisis written 
by Mr Steele; a confederacy of knavish stock- 
jobb^s to min credit ; a report of the queen’s 
death,,; an effigies of the pretender run twice 
through the body by a valiant peer ; a speech by 
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the author of the Crisis ; and, to sum up all, an 
unlimited freedom of reviling her majesty, and 
those she employs. 

1 have now finished the most disgustful task 
that ever I undertook. I could with moie ease 
have written three dull pamphlets, than remarked 
upon the falsehoods and absurdities of one. Bui 
I was quite confounded last Wednesday, when 
the printer came with another pamphlet in his 
hand, written by the same author, and entitled, 
“ The Englishman, being the Close of the Paper 
so called,” &c. He desired I would read it over, 
and consider it in a paper by itself , which last I 
absolutely refused. Upon perusal, I fiiund it 
chiefly an invective against Toby, * the ministry, 
the Examiner, the clergy, the queen, and the 
Post-boy ; yet, at the same time, with great jus- 
tice exclaiming against those, who piesumed to 
oifer the least word against the heads of that fac- 
tionj whom her majesty discarded. The author 
likewise proposes an “ equal division of favour and 
employments,” between the Whigs and Tories; 
for, if the former “ can have no pait oi poition 
in David, f they desiie no longer to be his sub- 
jects.” He insists, that “ hei majesty has exactly 
followed Monsieui Tugghe’s memorial against 
the demolishing of Dunkirk.” He reflects with 
“ great satisfaction on the good already done to 
his country by the Crisis.” iVb« nohs, domiw, non 


* AUmJing to a pamphlet, which had, at this time, a great 
deal of popularity, entitled “ The Character of Richard St— le, Esq 
with some remarks by Toby, Abel's kinsmans oi, accoiding to 
MrCaldncy, A F and N, in a letter to his Godfather,” iSino. 
1713. 

t What poition have we m David f Ong. Noie, 
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nobis, See. He gives us hopes that he will leave 
off writing, “ and consult his own quiet and hap- 
piness and concludes with “ a letter to a friend 
at court.” I suppose, by the style of “ old friend,” 
and the like, it must be somebody theie of his 
o\vn level , among whom his party have indeed 
more friends than I could wish. In this letter he 
asserts, that the present ministers were not edu- 
cated in the church of England, but aie “new 
conveits fiom piesbytery.” Upon which I can 
only leflect, how blind the malice of that man 
must be, who invents a groundless lie in order to 
defame his superiors, which would be no disgrace 
if it had been a tiuth And he concludes with 
making thiee demands “ for the satisfaction of 
himseif,” and other “ malecontents.” Fust, “the 
demolition of the haibour of Dunkiik.” Second- 
ly, “ that Great Biitain and France would heartily 
join against the exorbitant, power of the Duke cif 
Loiraine, and force the pietendei fiom his asylum 
at Bar le Due.” Lastly, “ that his electoial high- 
ness of Hanover would be so grateful to signify 
to all the woild the perfect good undei standing 
he has with the couit of England, in as plain 
teims as her majesty was pleased to declare she 
had with that house, on her part.” 

As to the fiist of these demands, I will venture 
to undertake it shall be granted ; but then Mr 
Steele, and his brother malecontents, must pro- 
mise to believe the thing is done, after those em- 
ployed have made then leport, or else bring vouch- 
ers to disprove it. Upon the second ; I cannot 
tell whether her majesty will engage in a war 
against the Duke of Lorraine, to “ foi ce him to re- 
move the pretender,” but I believe, if thepailia- 
ment should think it nccessaiy to address upon 
such ah occasion, the queen would move that 
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prince to send him away. His last demand, of- 
fered under the title of a wish, is of so insolent 
and seditious a strain, that I caie not to touch it. 
Heie he directly charges her majesty with deli- 
vering a falsehood to her parliament from the 
throne ; and declares he will not believe her, un- 
til the elector of Hanover himself shall vouch for 
the truth of what she has so solemnly affirmed. 

I agree with this writer, that it is an idle thing 
in his antagonists to trouble themselves upon the 
“ articles of his biith, education, or fortime for 
whoever writes at this rate of his soveieign, to 
whom he owes so many personal obligations, I 
should never’ inquire whether he be a gtntUimn 
lom, but whether he be a human creature. 
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LETTER FROM De TRIPE, &c. 


This letter seems to have internal marks of Swift’s cdrrections, 
though chiefly written by one of those subordinate party au- 
thors whom he calls ‘‘ his under spui-leathers Aibuthnot pro- 
babh lent his aid, as may be conjectuied from the profuse use of 
medical terms* ^ Th6 letter laa sati|^e upon Steele, who, the 
reader need hardly be reminded, wrote the Guardian, under the 
title of Nestor Ironside, and the Tatler, under th it of Isaac Bick^ 
erstafF. The piece contains a satirical description of Steele’s per- 
son ; and, should the Editor be mistaken in conjecturing that Swift 
contributed to compose it, may nevertheless, at this distance of 
time, merit preservation as a literary curiosity. 

The immediate occasion foi the satire was given by the Guar- 
dian, No. 174), published 30th September, l7l3, which h em- 
ployed upon the state of the polite woild at Bath, and concludes 
thus Every man who hath received any benefit tiiere, ought, 
m proportion to his abilities, to improve, adorn, or recommend it. 
A prince should found hospitals, and the noble and rich may de- 
fuse their ample chanties. Mr Tompioii gave a clock to the Bath, 
and I, Nestor Ironside, have dedicated a Guardian.” 

The tract should regularly have been inserted amougst those 
imputed to Swift ; but it seemed more desirable to place together 
' ^11 those which had reference to Steele, 
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EIGHT 

That aggregate philosopher, Mr Isaac Bicker- 
staff, of most memorable countenance, does. Ire- 
member, in several of his moral aphorisms, make 
very honourable mention of himself, for such of 
his essays, as were levelled at the general bene- 
fit of mankind ; and, upon this head, does fairly 
give himself the preference to all the learned, 
his con temporal ies, from Dr Sw — ft himself, even 
down to Poet Cr— spe of the Custom-house. 

This, with due respect to his memoiy, savours 
somewhat more of self-love, than could be well 
expected from so unbiassed a philosopher ; for I 
can see no reason, nor do I believe he himself 
could, why the elaborate productions of those^ 
who sweat hard to rescue the laudable actions of 
the town, or corporation, where they either werd 
bom, or of which they were inhabitants, from 
the jaws of oblivion, and transmit them with de- 
c^cy to posterity, should not deseive at least an 
equal encomium. 

Upon this consideration, I have, with unwearied 
application, and no small expence in coffee and 
tobacco, perused all the neotegraphical tracts, 
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well foreign as domestic, lately published by those 
painful and accurate penmen, the news-writeis, 
as the vulgar teim them, that I might thoiough- 
ly inform myself what account they gave the 
woild, of the magnificent reception, which the 
inhabitants of this ancient and noble city of Bath 
gave to the invaluable present, which you did 
them the honour lately to make them ; and sec 
whether they handled so important a point, with 
that nicety of tmth, and majesty of style, that 
the history of so solemn a ceremony lequired. 
But, to my great astonishment^ and much gi eater 
concern, i found them all, (to their discredit be 
it spoken) as silent upon the matter, as if such 
a thing had never been, in rerum natura; or at 
least had happened in the dark days of popeiy 
and ignorance. 

It IS true, it is hard to condemn so numerous 
and so eminent a body of learned men, in some 
wheieof, it is possible, it might he unpiemedi- 
tated omission: but mothers, especially those of 
oui own island, I cannot forbear thinking it was 
downright spleen and envy : and (God forgive 
me) I have a strong suspicion, that my very good 
friend, the indefatigable, and judicious Mr Abel, 
whom I look upon to be the president of all the 
Hebdomadal writers of this century, has a great 
deal to answer on this head. In love therefoie to 
the town of Bath, to -which I have the honour of 
being physician in ordinary : and, out of my most 
profound respect, Sir, foi your venerable person, 
(whose unparalleled bounty I would gladly see 
perpetuated to all succeeding ages) I have dili- 
gently consulted our public records, and wath ut- 
most fidelity transcribed from them the following 
copy 

“ Sometime about the latter end of October, 
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Anno 12 Regince Annm,'^ as Mr Mayor, Mr Re- 
corder, the facetious Dr Andrew Tripe (meaning 
your most humble servant) Mr Lenitive the apo- 
thecary, and several other woithy citizens, weie, 
one afternoon at the coffee-house, gravely dis- 
couising of politics, and were insensibly fallen 
into a polemical argument, upon this intiicate 
and important question, ^fliether, in case the 
Pope of Rome should have a fancy to alter his 
state, and take unto him a wife, an act of par- 
liament would be either a necessary, or a suffi- 
cient warrant for his so doing ^ While the point 
was discussed with that solidity of learning, and 
maturity of- thought, that' co'iild be, expected 
from a company of such bright men, especially 
upon so ticklish a subject, who should come in, 
but Mr Isaac Bickerstaff, lutelligencer-general 
of the town, by whose earnest looks, and violent 
panting for breath, they soon perceived that he 
was big with some occurrence of moment, of 
which he wanted to be immediately delivered.’ 

But, before I proceed any further in this gieat 
undertaking, I find myself obliged, most learned 
sage, by the rules of method, to make a small 
digression, in order to give you a cuisory de- 
sciiption of the person, paits, and profession of 
Mr Isaac Bickerstaff, because I conceivd it to be 
a preliminary absolutely requisite towaids the 
right understanding of this great history, and 
because without such digression (according to 
agreement with my bookseller) this my letter 
would not make so consideiable a figuie as to 
leach the piice of six-pence, which howevei, as 
it IS intej' nos, I desire may lemain a seciet be- 
tween me and my reader. 


^ Regiit. ann. 12 Regina' Annaj. fol. 
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Mr Isaac, you must know, sir, is mucli aboul 
your own age and size, and, if I may ci*edit those 
who pietend to know you, not unlike you in the 
face. He is of a saturnine complexion, not with.- 
out some visible indications of suffering much by 
the obstructions in the hppocondria, from whence 
heavy and caliginous fumes continually ascend- 
ing to the legion of his head, do powei fully in- 
vade the territoiy of his biaiii, v/here, meeting 
with little resistance, through the too much na- 
tuial imbecility of the pait, they make a most 
sad havock in the glandtda pmealis. This lenders 
him anxious alTthe while he is awake, disturbs 
him when asleep, and makes him dieam of no- 
thing else but chains, gallics, gibbets, raw-heads 
and bloody bones, by the teriifymg relation of 
which, he often fiigh tens , many of the children 
of her majesty’s good subjects fioin their biead 
and butter. 

He has natuially a downcast foieboding aspect, 
which they of the country hereabouts call a 
hanging look, and an unseemly manner of sta- 
ring, mth his mouth wide open, and under-lip 
propending, especially when any ways disturbed ; 
which is a vehement diagnosis, that there is a 
great relaxation in the optic nerves, by which 
their communication %vith the pia tmter is become 
unactive, and the poignancy of the intellects ren- 
dered obtuse. 

He takes a great deal of pains to persuade lus 
neighbouis, that he has a vciy shoit face, and a 


* f)be reader cannot haye forgot this circumstance, in Ihe de* 
scriptipn of the Spectator, It corresponded with the conforma* 
tion of Swift's own visage, and is, in this paragraph^ invidiously 
contrasted with the Koman nose of William III. 
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little flat nose, like a diminutive wart, in tlie mid- 
dle of his visage, because he was told once by a 
Dutch fortune-teller, that high hooked noses 
were very ominous, and denoted cowardice, 
whereas that other symmetry was an infallible in- 
dication of choler piedominant, which he hopes, 
may upon occasion supply his natural want of 
com age. 

His eyes are large and prominent, too big of 
all conscience for the conceited nariowncss of 
his phiz, and have been for some years very sub*- 
ject to an infirmity, which we doctors call the 
gutta-serena ; and though he has been often told 
of the wonderful cures lately |ierfbrmed by the 
famous opthalmist Dr Henrick, all over the king- 
dom, he will not be peisuaded to make use of 
him, but calls him quack, at the same time that 
he knows full well, that the honest doctor is al- 
lowed by the college to piactice, after a most 
rigorous examination. 

His back, though not very broad, is well turn- 
cd, and will bear a great deal ; i have seen him 
myself, moie than once, carry a vast load of tim- 
ber. His legs also are toleiably substantial, and 
can stiide'very wide upon occasion ; but the best 
thing about him, is a handsome pair of heels, 
which he takes special pride to shew, not only 
to his friends, but even to the veiy woist of his 
enemies. 

As to his parts, he sets up for a virtuoso, a 
philosopher, and what not ! And does not only 
believe it himself, but has persuaded otheis too, 
that he has a monstrous wit : one day, he gave 
hills about for folks to come and see it, but un- 
advisedly demanding two pence a-piece, he was 
hissed, and hooted at, in a most unbecoming man- 
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ner. * This made him afterwaids be somewhat 
cautious, how he ventured abroad with it ; and 
it is observed, that, almost ever since, all his dis- 
couises have been giavely dull, without the least 
larding of wit. 

Notwithstanding this, men of as profound 
paits as himself do leally allow, that he has not 
only a genius natuially adapted to schemes and 
piojects, but was actually the fiist inventoi of 
ccitamsuipiising papei machines, vhich, by only 
looking upon them, make people almost as wise 
as they weie before, to the gieat wonder and sa- 
tisfaction of all the beholders. It was he also 
that hist disco veied, that the chin of man was a 
musical instiument, and taught boys how to play 
upon it ; a harmony indeed’ altogether unknown 
to antiquity. And I am ciedibly informed, that 
he has now almost biought to perfection a sys- 
tem, for fixing the moveable feasts, after so won- 
deiful a mannei, that from this present year one 
thousand seven bundled and thii teen, to the year 
seventeen thousand and twenty-fom, inclusive, 
Easter-day may always fall on a Sunday ; which 
must needs be of vast use towaids reconciling 
the ill natured dilference so long maintained be- 
twixt the .Julian and Gregorian account. 

He has moi cover an exquisite faculty in find- 
ing out the haiinony of monosyllables, bj the help 
of which he can easily muster, upon occasion, a 
power of pretty sounding woids, signifying no- 
thing. This he calls his ait of leiology, that is, 
of saying a great deal to little puipose, and de- 


* The Spectator in consequence of ll e ta\ on loose pamphlets, 
was lalsed to twopence a number, but did not long lurvive that 
enhancement ol price. 
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Pigiis it foi a pcipetual fund to pay liis debts 
v/ith. 

It IS icpoited by some, that he has attained the 
menstruum of Heimes, and can make the basest 
of Dutch com pass for tiije steiling. Otheis 
will have it, that he di earns with his eyes open ; 
can dissolve ice by the help of fiie, and tell boys, 
by looking in then faces, if their noses stand 
awry; for which he has been icputcd a necio- 
mancer. But his niastei -talent lies in picking up 
and retailing of thieadbaie stones; and it is to 
his wondeiful sagacity heiein, that we of this 
town owe the fust hints of the death of that woi- 
shipful knight, Sir Roger de Coverly. But theie 
IS a dieadful misfoitune attends him, that as he 
seldom speaks tiuth, so he is seldom or never be- 
lieved and as he not only will invent most un- 
mciciful lelations of matteis heie and theie trans- 
acted, so he has another piopeity, that for the 
heart's blood of him, he cannot tell a stoiy as it 
IS told him, but let it be never so often lepeated, 
will be sure to endeavour to adoin it with his own 
fiouiishes, and the gentle leader is olten disap- 
pointed, when he thinks himself suie of knowing 
something; which, whether it pioceeds fiom any 
lesion, or defect in the cerebellum, fiom a natural 
dulncss of appichension, 01 a deceptio visus of his 
memoiy, will appear one of these days, when his 
brains come, after a decent execution, to be chs- 
^ sected at Suigeon’s-hall. 

Although some invidious peisons have endea- 
vomed, by oblique hints, to suggest, that he is 
noscholai, it is a most malicious insinuation, for, 
to my own knou ledge, he went ‘sometimes to 
school, when he was a boy , and I can solemnly 
affiim, that, besides a cuiious disseitation which 

VOL. IV. 2 o 
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lie has lately published upon the libcity and pio- 
peity ol the tiuec £>icat contending iivals, mho, 
TH\T, and WHICH,'' and the cutcitauung dialogues 
betwixt the Watchman and his Goose, f this veiy 
individual Mi Isaac BickcistatF has actually m 
the pi css, a most claboiatc ticJtise, which must 
needs be of inconceivable emolument to such of 
the mhahilants of this island, as can ncithci lead 
noi wiite, ol which, I am told, the geneiality 
of ins subsciibcis consist In this learned piece, 
it IS said, he has dcmoustiated, almost matlicma- 
ticallv, with what biightness and \ivacitv he can 
abstiact acts of pailiaincnt; and that, to the no 
little moitifuatioii of some nottuinal ]),'ins-tnkeis 
about the temple, he has madi* as gicat a piofi 
cicncy in the law, as cvci he did m physic oi di- 
vinity, or any othci ait oi science 

His elocution is not what ought to be least ad- 
mned ; and, bating’ that he is vciy apt some- 
times to mistake one thing foi anothci, I know 
no man aluc will talk nioie of matteis altogether 
beyond Ins leach , which I take to piocccd fiom 
hence, that, having had his fiist education in a 
coflec- house, wlicie such blight men as you and 
I did usually icsoit, and hcaid them fieijuently 
chscouisc of the inteicst of England, balance of 
Euiope, exoibitant giowth of Eiance, dangei of 
popciy, pieiogativc of the ciown, lights of the 
people, powei of pailiament, Magna Chai ta, ic- 
ligion, hbcitv, propel ty, comincice, navigation, 
and the like, he was so chaimed with the soiiiul, 
that, without tioubhng his head m the least about 
the tiuc meaning of those tcims, he got a leason- 
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able quantity of them by heait, which he lepeats 
at random in all company, and has in a gieat 
measuie peisuaded himself into a belief, that his 
being so often in the room wheie these gentle- 
men used to talk, is reason enough foi him to 
undei stand the matter as well as they did , — like 
Bessus the Centuiion, of whom a ceitain author 
of gieat antiquity writes, that he fancied himself 
to be unnieasui ably valiant, because he happened 
once to maich along with an aimy of fifty thou- 
sand gallant LacedcPinonians ; or that othei ex- 
tiaoidinary peison, I think his name was Rliodo- 
montadoides, mentioned somewheic by Stiabo, 
who having but a bare promise once of seeing the 
JRoman senate in a full house, it so tickled his 
fancy, that he alicady believed himself wise 
enough to piesciibe laws to the whole empire 
I must not undei take, O wise man, to infoini 
you exactly, what lehgion he is of; for though 
lie will shake the parson of the paiish faiiiilia] ly 
by the hand, make him a leveiend bow as he 
passes by, and follow him sometimes to the church; 
yet he declaies publicly, that he cannot be lecon- 
ciled to the chin ch-wai dens, forsuffeiing the pul- 
pit to stand too high, oi rathei foi suffeiing the 
pew to stand by the pulpit 

Piofaneness and immoiality are what he cannot 
justly be taxed with , for he has a disci eet wo- 
man to his wife, Avho keeps a vciy stiict hand 
over him, and, by giving him now and then due 
and wholesome collection, makes him live within 
decent bounds; for which, though he daies not 
muttei a syllable within hei heai mg, foi fcai of 
the strapado, he lails most bitterly at petticoat 
goveinment, behind hei back, and says, it is a 
burning shame, that women should be sufleied to 
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his'e SO gieaia s^ay, when llicie aie so many 
good men iii Geimany. ■*' 

One thing I had like to ha%'e foigot, and that 
IS, his most piofound skill in the lules of motion, 
especially that biauch of it that i dates to dan- 
cing, which he defines, '‘an epitome of all human 
learning ’ And I am told by an intimate of his, 
that he has now* icady foi the piess, sc'veial cuii- 
1 ions essays upon tlic seveial paits of that tiiily 
noble and coinpiebcnsive science, \dicicm he 
pi o\ es, ])}' ai gumenls pin sical. musical, and mathe- 
matical, that dancing is not only pnmum mobile 
of all aits and sciences , but that the motion of the 
sun, moon, and othei celestial bodies, is but a soil 
of a Cheshue loand, w hich they dance to the music 
ofthcspheies And moicovci, that the pnncipal 
scatof human souls, especially those ol the tan sex, 
is in the heels, of which he gives this as an expe- 
rimental dcmonstiation, that whcnc^ ei you take 
a woman fast hold by them, it is ton to one but 
hci soul is youi own, besides scicial otliei new 
and vrduable disco veiies, too many to lie inseited 
heie, nhich I pass cuphoiiuc gratut, to come to Ins 
piofession 

Ihis was lately what, in some sense, might be 
teinied maitial ; foi be was a scijeant in the mi- 
litia, and m a fan nay of mounting in time to the 
dignity of jnovo.st, but, having a natuial avcision 
to that fiend) lanubai way^^ of hitting one an- 
othei most uagtnUemanlikc blows, too fiequcnt 
amongst mditaiy men, he judiciously^ laid aside 


' Thjii pTisgiapJi contains a saliiical allusion to 'the disciplni'' 
eserci'itd oiur poor Steele by his lady, and also to bis /eal foi the 
succession ot the House of Ilaii'mn, whose inteiest the test would 
insinuat'', he preferred to that of Queen Anne. 
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Ills halbert, and is now saluted by the name of 
doctoi . 

I cannot omit inseitmg here, that some have 
industiiously spread a lepoit, that he foimeily 
had got his living, as hts fathei had done bcfoic 
him, by subveiting and new modelling the an- 
tient constitution of English bcaids iii chuich 
and state ; and was, what we vulgaily call a bai- 
bei, fiom the Latin woid barba, which, according 
to some authois of note and antiquity, siguilies, 
you know, that poition of haii, that glows upon 
human faces But I do bona fide, look upon this 
pait of the stoiy to be altogether apociyphal 
xis to his present ciicumstances, I can vouch 
foi him, that he is above all such calumnies, and 
in a fail way of soon having the whip hand of all 
the inalignants that oppose him ; foi he has not 
only a piospect of being beadle of lus paiish, if 
the church- wai dens will but appiove of his elec- 
tion, but has already a magisteiial lecipe, with 
which he does not doubt, if you believe his print- 
ed bills, to cuie all such of oui countijnnen, as 
aie tioubled with the heait-buin, and grumblings 
in the gizzaid, provided, they will but leligious- 
ly abstain from mentioning the two fatal woids, 
Nantz, and Bouideaux, which, with immense la- 
boui and study, he has lately disco veied to be 
impicgnated with an occult quality highly de- 
sti active to the English comineicc 

lie extols to the vciy sky his new method of 
piepaiing Stcelc-pdls, ivith which he pioposes in 
time to open all the obstiuctcd spleens ot this 
nation This is also a naicotic and a nostium : 
but his arcanum magnani is, his emphii>tium pro 
nucha, which, I am fally satisfied, is a specific 
catholicon foi all distempers if lightly applied, 
and tied on secundum arlem imdei the lett eui. 
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This he has studied ex profe&so for the piesent 
ease and relief of such of his fi lends as aic not 
veiy nell in their minds ; and 1 hope they will 
find the benefit of it It is a noble piepaiation 
of hemp-seed, which he holds to be that tiue seed 
of the light female fein, so mightily cued up by 
modem philosopheis 

All these gi eat points thus duly picimsed, it is 
not impiobablc, but that iii the fioiitispicce of a 
uell bound book, you may one of these days 
meet with this gicat man's vera ef/igics, handsome- 
ly cut, and undeineath it, Ins name Isaacus Bick- 
eistaihus punted at full length, with an amio 
iCtat See and the additional title of mtdicus ; 
which he may veiy well do, if what a modem 
ciitic of stupenduous ciudition obseives in Ills an- 
notations upon Hoi ace, be tine, that the woids 
medicus, and madicits weic aiitiently usmped by 
most of the Aiabian wiiteis, to signify the self 
same thing, though of late days they aic quite of 
a diffeient acceptation. 

Having thus fai, most vcnciablc sage, tiespas- 
sed upon youi patience, and given } ou succinct- 
ly such items as wcie absolutely necessary, I 
think niysclf obliged to acquanit you what opini- 
on some poisons have conceivetl of you and of 
youi late behavioui, and coiiespondencc mth the 
iiumitablc JSIr llickerstaff 

Theieaio, lean assure you, who n ith confi- 
dence have rcpoitcd, that }Oiu new ac([iiamtance 
has debauched youi pnnciples, and since his dc- 
claiing himself of the profession, he has given 
you some bewitching philtie, by winch he has 
gamed an absolute ascendant ovei youi will and 
undeistanding, and instilled such notions into you 
as aie altogemei heteiodox, antiinoiiaichical, and 
unworthy of youi chaiactci. It has been spicad 
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abioacl, tliat, like Sii Sjalioplielof old, he has pci- 
suaded you, that the clouds w'ere enchanted cas- 
tles, filled with aims, ammunition, magic spells 
and soiceieis, and that with squibs and ciackeis, 
and stink-pots, you have attempted to denioli&h 
them I wish I could lecount all the stones told 
concerning you , how many iidiculous pamphlets 
3’^ou have wiote, what pranks you have placed, 
what goods you have disposed of, how many soits 
of stiong-wateis you aie used to dunk in twen- 
ty -foui liouis, and who has been foiced to pay 
the leckoning , what dehiiums you have luu 
into , how you have asseited, that eveiy man in 
England is accountable to you, and, as the lepie- 
sentative of the whole British nation, have diawn 
up memorials concerning hei majesty’s mal-ad- 
inimstiation, and, in the name oi all her subjects, 
demanded justice of her against heiself One 
thing, Sii, I inoie paiticulaily remcmbei they 
said of you, and which is scarcely possible to be 
believed, that you attempted to make an English- 
man of Teague It is stiange, says I to some 
gentlemen who weie talking after this inannei, 
how one man may be mistaken in anothei I re- 
meinbei this old man, he was one of my patients; 
but little did I think he was such a dangerous 
peison as you ha\ e lepicsentcd him; he always 
appealed to me a good-natuied, sociable, faceti- 
ous gentleman , and indeed I took him foi one of 
those old wits, who aie natuially veiy costive, 
such as I have often met with in the" course of 
my piacticc , foi besides his being subject to a 
fistula and flux of the hemoi i holds, the sphincter 
of the anus v\ms bioke with the immodciate use 
of suppositoiies. An humouiist he was indeed, 
it IS Line, and somewhat too tenacious of his own 
opinion , but, setting that aside, I don’t know I 
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Iiive met with a man of late } cais, which seemed 
to be moie entei taming and moflensive convei- 
vdtion, especially, sa}&I, in the back loom at 
Button’s 

I told them, how } on had seen King Haiiy, 
the last of that name, in hangmg-sleeves , of 
youi hist appcaiancc in the commonwealth of 
learning, about Jilaich last; and how at these 
ycais ;\ou had conscciated youi studies to the 
SCI vice of the ladics, in shoit, Sii, I concealed 
notinng that would tend to join advantage, oi 
take oh’ the calumnies that I nas conscious weie 
the inhospitable endeavours ol wicked men to 
lilacken >ou, and I now must beg joui leave to 
jnocecd icgulaiiy, and to knot the tin cad of my 
stoiy w'hcie I bioke it oh m the beginning. 

“ JMi Bickeistaff was scaice seated, nhen, tinn- 
ing himself ahiuptly to the company, gentle- 
men, says he, this is a wondeiful age we live 
in, and a gieat many most sui pi ismg things aie 
daily to be met ivith in it, winch escape the ob- 
scivation of us, that aic learned, and }et aie 
taken notice of bj the ilbtciate people of loiv 
life. IMi Sh’, the attorney, is just aiiivcd fiom 
r_,ondon, and has put me m mind of two most le- 
maikable things, wdneb, though Iliac eiul that way 
above a dozen tunes, I nc\ ci lellectcd on before. 
The one is, that, by c.\act cahulation, he has 
found the load lumi London to Bath, to be cveiy 
whit as long as that tiom Bath to London The 
othei, that, let thcweathei bcncvei so unceitam, 
the wmathcicock, foi the mostpait, points to that 
coiner that the wind blows fioin 

“A thud thing he hkew ise told me, and indeed 
the most mateiial ol all, but I made such haste 
to come and acquaint jou with it, that I vow 
and piofcss, I hace quite foigotwhat it was , and 
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yet, if my memory does not fail me, it was of the 
gieatest consequence to tins city of Bath, of any 
peihaps that has happened since the Revolution. 
But alas ' memoria Iiotnmis is but a leaky vessel ; 
And it was the saying of a veiy wise statesman, 
that “it IS but bad walking in shppeiy weathei 
Howevei, it is no small comfoit, to be able toie- 
collect what is not possible to be lemembered. 
But it IS not given to all folks, I find, to be as 
wise as some, foi this substantial leason, that the 
longer we live, the older v e glow In shoi t, gen- 
tlemen, quod dun, dm; I told you my author, 
h/sce ocuhs aiidivi. You may ask him, he is of 
age, and an attorney, who would no more tell an 
untiuth than any one of his profession 

“ The woiid, I hope, will allow, that lam a learn- 
ed man, and a wise man ; and will ah\ aj s, I believe, 
lay that sticss upon my sayings, as not to put any 
other body’s whatsoevei in competition v itii them, 
without the least detument to chaiacters, oi pio- 
fessions. Besides, dato sed non coficesw, that I have 
foigot it, the most you can make on it is, that 
such extiaoidmaiy wits as mine aie gcneially at- 
tended With the want of mcmoiy ; foi which, how- 
evei, that of solid judgment does always make am- 
ple atonement ” 

And now peihaps, Sii, when this lettei comes 
to be pun toil, it may be expected, that I shoukl 
makegood my piomise m the title page, concein- 
ing the leception of youi picsent, and whatan- 
swci the company letuincd to this moic than 
common ahctoiician Paidou me, O couitcous 
leadei, foi alieadj detaining thee so long , it is 
bettei foi both you and me to be at lest, attci we 
ha\e tiavelled lovingly together foi so man\ te- 
dious pages. It 1 lune time rmd oppoitunit^v, I 
may once moie peihaps, to the satistactum oi‘ 
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both, uncase my spectacles to peiuse tlic Jccoids, 
which, accoiclmg to the late canto, may atfoid us 

lit matter foi anoihei song 

I am not, I am sensible, the hist modem who 
has lell shoit of liis title-page, divcise and sun- 
di^ examples have I befoie my exes, ot jiocts, 
Clitics, commcntatois, philosopheis, and politi- 
cians, who have plajed the same game in all pla- 
ces, and in all ages of the Avoild. Scveial piece- 
dents, most learned sage, could I deduce out of 
}oui own woiks, and the Lucubiatioiis of JMr 
Bickeistalf, of matteis begun, but never ended, 
done and undone, to the sinpiise of all yiur 
leadcis, ol acts of pailiament, pio\ed uualtci- 
able, by the same powci that made them, in au 
adveitisement, ancl diopt, because it was high 
tieasoa to asscit it upon the publication of 'I he 
Cl ISIS. 

Thus fai, O wise man, with much laboui and 
diligence, have I bi ought this gicat woik to the 
■'vislied foi conclusion, and by caicfullv com- 
paung the coffee-house oiation with the oii- 
ginal, do find, that it is lehgiously exact Come 
I theiefoie to appeal to yoiii own learned self, 
whethci the gieat Bickei staff ivas not too paitial, 
in asciibmg such pic-emincnce to those specula- 
tions, which he w’lil, hied, and polished at his 
own Icisuie, wheieas, tlie time which 1 employ- 
ed in gathenng mateiials for this \aluable pci- 
foiraaiice. was stolen fioiu the houis of my natu- 
lal lest, afiei hacing, foi the good of m} coan- 
tiy, spent all the live-long day, as the poets ex- 
piess themseh ess, iiituvns^et quadrniis, dehvei- 
ing my salutifeious nistuietious to all loraeisand 
g'oeis, and expuseil to tlie iigoui of the seasons, 
imdci the wide canopy of heaven. But as 1 have 
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tills comfort, that I iindeiwent this gi eat fatigue, 
puiely to lescue the city wheie I geneially icsicle, 
fiom the imputation of mgiatitude, which other- 
wise it might be liable to , so I may, without va- 
nity, say, that I have iino ictu, pui chased to my- 
self by it the veneiation of the learned woild, my 
own piivate satisfaction, and the thanks of my 
fellow citizens, whose heaity acknowledgments 
likewise, as well as my own, I letuin you, most 
antient sage, foi youi desuable picsent And, 
as I do not question, but you will, foi the juiblic 
good, and youi own cicdit, be «t the chaiges of 
lepnnting this authentic monument of youi libe- 
lality, so I desiie, theie may be copies enough 
to fuinish eveiy family in England with one 
And because othei nations may also icap the be- 
nefit of 5^111 labouis, I have not only pievailcd 
with my Icained acquaintance. Mi G ninth Evans 
ap Rice, piofessoi of the Cambiian longue at 
Oxfoid, to tianslatc them into Welch, but have 
sentalso copies of them into Ireland, to the i cnowii- 
ed antiquaiy Coimack O Cuillinanc, and to old 
Gillaspick Mackentosh, chief Cluonogiaphci of 
the Highland Clans of Scotland, fiom udiom I 
have lately leceived some cuiious memoiis, with 
wdiich I may peihaps, one of these days, oblige 
the commonwealth of leaimng And as I am well 
satisfied of the place which I have gamed in youi 
most wise esteem, by this my vast undei taking, 
so 1 beg leave to assme you, that I shall be icaih , 
upon all occasions, to let the woild know td }oiu 
gieat meiit, and how much I am, 

Learned, w'lse, and veneiable Sii, 

Youi most humble, 

And most devoted sci vant, 

A. TRIPE, D. 


Bath, Nov. l 6 1713 . 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I iiAD no soouei finished my leltci, most se- 
nciablc sage, but, letlccting on the happiness, 
which we that aie Icainecl do now enjoy, by 
hvmg in the same age with you, I could not but 
he pleased to think, that when postciity shall 
peiuse yoiu Icaincd pioducLions, and inqmiewho 
w'-eieyoui couteinpoianes, what a handsome men- 
tion will be made of mysclt, upon the account of 
my couespoiulence with jou This, as it could 
not but be a most sensible satisfaction to me, so 
it natuially led me into the melancholy thought, 
of what an iiiepaiable loss the public w^ould sus- 
tain by the death of so valuable a pci son, and 
lemcinbeimg, that I heaul of youi being lately 
afflicted with a continual dizziness m youi head, 
and a sudden dimness in }oui sight, I immedi- 
ately wiit to iny two woithy fiicnds, Sii William 
R — d, and Coiiielius aTilb-ig, who, as they wcie 
foimcily the oinamcnt of the stage itineiant, so 
now they aie an honom to the piofession, and 
begged of them to send me a full account of the 
causes, natiiie, use, and piogicss of youi malady. 
They acquitted thcinsehes hciein With a gieat 
deal of genciosity and eiudition , and fiom their 
Icained obseivations, I immediately coinpiehend- 
ed, that the chief oiigin of those duoiucal dis- 
tempeis pioccedcd fiom youi unniodeiate feed- 
ing upon sallads ; not only such as weie picked 
and pieparcd by mas tei -cooks, as Sidney and 

7 
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Locke, but likewise those that were hastily tlishci 
up by the unskilful, Tulchin and Ridpath, &c , 
which. Cl eating too many ciudities in the sto- 
mach, do continually tiansinit to the upper re- 
gion a stiange chaos of black, heavy, and indi- 
gested vapouis, that do not only ovcipowei the 
innate imbecility of the hi am, but also obstiuct 
the passages of the optic neives, fiom u hence 
those stubborn affections of youi head and eyes 
do natuially follow 

Heieupon I zealously applied myself, night and 
day, to consult the most valuable nost'ums of all 
oui cclcbiated oiaclcs, and with joy and satisfac- 
tion ha\e excel pted from them a medicine of the 
gicatest viituc, which, in the name of the wor- 
shipful Ml ISfayor, and the lest of his biethien, 
I have sent you by the earner, in tliice gallipots, 
as a grateful ictuin foi youi late piesent. 

This, bj’’ the natuial antipathy of the ingredi- 
ents, will woik poweifully upon the ciudities, 
coriect the peccant humouis, and you will soon 
find the poweiful effects of it It is a sudoiific, 
diuietic," caimmative, and a sopoiific. It imme- 
diately puts all the humouis m a ferment, sepa- 
lates the good fiom the bad, attiacts to itself, by 
an occult symijathy, all the lebellious pai tides, 
dissolves them in a tiice, and scoweis ail before 
it like a scavingei. Take the quantity of a nut- 
meg, horn mechcis 

Outwardly, you must apply to the legion of 
the heart, a plaster of the rubrum henna, and 
wash youi ejes twice a-day with the opthalmic 
water I piesciibed to you when at Bath 

But in case youi distemper should pi ove so ob- 
stinate as not to jield to these mostsoveieign le- 
medies, youi last lefuge must be a cataplasm of 
hemp, applied cravatwise to youi neck, which. 
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thoiigli in its operation it be somewhat violent, 
yet It is an infallible one, if lightly used, accord- 
ing to that celebiated obseivation of one of oin 
learned piedecessois . 

Thib, with a juk, will do 5^0111 woik, and caic }ou o'er and oVr ; 
Head, judge, and tiy, and it you die, nevei believe me moie. 

Let youi diet be icgulai, and dunk good n ines, 
and of the best giowth But, by all ineans, \ou 
must icnouncc llolland gciicva, and Bimiswick 
mum, foi onecoiuipls }oui lungs, and the othci 
stupilies }oui intellects. 

If you obsci ve oxat tly the method of these pie- 
scnptions, as I hope you mm 11 , I don't doubt, but 
that. 111 a little time, you will be gencious enough 
to acknowledge, that oiii picseut is a match ibi 
youi own, and that M'hatevei advantage you 
may have ovei us in yeais and leaimng, you hate 
none in the point of hbeialit} 

Toui s, 

Ut Supra. 
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